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VI 


Rye {contimied) 

(1904-190a) 

The much-debated visit to America took place 
at last in 1904, and in ten very full months Henry 
James secured that renewed saturation in Ameri¬ 
can experience wliich he desired before it should be 
too late for his advantage. He saw far more of 
his country in these months than he had ever seen 
in old days. He went with the definite purpose 
of writing a book of impressions, and these were 
to be principally the impressions of a “restored 
absentee,” reviving tlie sunken and overlaid mem¬ 
ories of his youth. But his memories wei*e practi¬ 
cally of New York, Newport and Boston only; to 
the country beyond l\e came for the most part as 
a complete stranger; and his voyage of new dis¬ 
covery proved of an interest as great as that which 
he found in revisiting ancient haunts. The Ameri¬ 
can Scene, rather than the letters he was able to 
write in the midst of such a stir of movement, gives 
his account of the adventure. On the spot tlie 
daily assault of sensation, besetting him wherever 
he turned, was too insistent for deliberate report; 
he quickly saw that his book would have to be 
postponed for calmer hours at home; and his let¬ 
ters are those of a man almost overwhelmed by 
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sylvania, and was immediately solicited to repeat 
it elsewhere. He did this in the course of the win¬ 
ter at various other places, so providing himself 
at once with the means and the occasion for much 
more travel and observation than he had expected. 
By Chicago, St. Louis, and Indianapolis he reached 
California in April, 1903. “The Lesson of Balzac” 
was given several times, until for a second visit to 
Bryn Mawr he wrote another paper, “The Ques¬ 
tion of our Speech”—an amusing and forcible ap¬ 
peal for care in the treatment of spoken English. 
The two lectures were afterwards published in 
America, but have not appeared in England. 

The beauty and amenity of California was an 
unexpected revelation to him, and it is clear that 
his experience of the west, though it only lasted 
for a few weeks, was fully as fruitful as all that had 
gone before. Unluckily he did not write the con¬ 
tinuation of The American Scene, which was to 
have carried the record on from Florida to the 
Pacific coast; so that this part of his journey is 
only to be followed in a few hurried letters of the 
time. He was soon back in the east, at New York 
and Cambridge again, beginning by now to feel 
that the cup of his sensations was all but as full as 
it would hold. The longing to discharge it into 
prose before it had lost its freshness grew daily 
stronger; a year’s absence from his work had al¬ 
most tired him out. But he paid several last visits 
before sailing for home, and it was definitely in 
this American summer that he acquired a taste 
which was to bring him an immensity of pleasure 
on repeated occasions for the rest of his life. The 
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use of the motor-car for wide and leisurely sweeps 
through summer scenery was from now onward 
an interest and a delight to which many friends 
were glad to help him—in New l^’ingland at this 
time, later on at home, in France and in Italy. It 
renewed the romance of travel for him, revealing 
fresh aspects in the scenes of old wanderings, and 
he enjoyed the opportunity of sinking into the 
deep background of country life, which only came 
to him with emancipation from the railway. 

He reached Lamb House again in August, 1005, 
and immediately set to work on his American book. 
It grew at such a rate that he presently found he 
had filled a large volume without nearly exhausting 
his material; but by that time the whole experience 
seemed remote and faint, and he felt it impossible 
to go further with it. TIic wreckage of San Fran¬ 
cisco, moreover, by the great earthquake and fire 
of 1906, drove his own Californian recollections 
still further from his mind. He left The Ameri¬ 
can Scene a fragment, tlierefore, and turned to 
another occiJi)ation wliich engaged him very closely 
for the next two years. This was the preparation 
of the revised and collected edition of liis works, 
or at least of so much of his fiction as he could find 
room for in a limited number of volumes. To read 
his own books was an entirely new amusement to 
him; they had always been rigidly thrust out of 
sight from the moment they were finished and done 
with; and he came back now to his early novels 
with a perfectly detached critical curiosity. He 
took each of them in hand and plunged into the 
enormous toil, not indeed of modifying its sub¬ 
stance in any way—where he was dissatisfied with 
the substance he rejected it altogether—hut of 
bringing its surface, every syllable of its diction, 
to the level of his exigent taste. At the same time, 
in the prefaces to tlie various volumes, he wrote 
what became in the end a complete exposition of 



in trie mucn-iorgotten pages, it all representea 
a great expenditure of time and trouble, besides 
the postponement of new work; and there is no 
doubt that he was deeply disappointed by the half¬ 
hearted weleome that the edition met with after 
all, schooled as he was in sueh discouragements. 

While he was on this work he scarcely stirred 
from Lamb House except for occasional interludes 
of a few weeks in London; and it was not until 
the spring of 1907 that he allowed himself a real 
lioliday, lie tlien went abroad for tliree months, 
beginning with a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Wharton 
in Paris and a motor-tour with them over a large 
part of western and southern France. Witli all 
his French experience, Paris of the Faubourg St. 
Germain and France of the remote country-roads 
Vr'ere alike almost new to him, and the whole episode 
was matter of the finest sort for his imagination. 
From The American to The Ambassadors he had 
written scores of pages about Piu'is, but none more 
romantic than a paragraph or two of The Velvet 
Glove, in which he recorded an impression of this 
time—a sight of the quays and the Seine on a blue 
and silver April night. From Paris he jJassed on 
to his last visit, as it proved, to his beloved Italy. 
It was the tenth he had made since liis settlement 
in England in 1870. Like every one else, perhaps, 
who has ever known Rome in youth, he found 
Rome violated and vulgarised in his age, but here 
too the friendly “chariot of five” helped him to a 
new range of discoveries at Subiaco, Monte Cas- 
sino, and in the Capuan plain. He spent a few 
days at a friend’s house on the mountain-slope be¬ 
low Vallombrosa, and a few more, the best of all, 
in Venice, at the cver-glorious Palazzo Rarbaro. 
That was the end of Italy, but he was again in 
Paris for a short wliile in the following spring, 


Meanwhile his return to continuous work on 
fiction, still ardently desired by him, had been 
further postponed by a recrudescence of his old 
theatrical ambitions, stimulated, no doubt, by the 
comparative failure of the laborious edition of his 
works. He had taken no active step himself, but 
certain advance.s had been made to him from the 
world of the theatre, and with a mixture of motives 
he responded so far as to revise and re-cast a couple 
of his earlier plays and to write a new one. The 
one-act “Covering End” (which had appeared in 
The Two Magics, disguised as a sliort story) be¬ 
came “The High Bid,” in three acts; it was pro¬ 
duced by Mr. and Mrs. Forbes Bobertson at Edin¬ 
burgh in March, 1908, and repeated by them in 
London in the following February, for a few after¬ 
noon performances at His Majesty’s Tlieatre. 
“The Other House,” a play dating from a dozen 
years back which also had seen the light only as a 
narrative, was taken in hand again with a view to 
its production by another company, and “The Out¬ 
cry” was written for a third. The two latter 
schemes were not carried out in the end, chiefly 
on account of the troubled time of illness which 
fell on Henry James with the beginning of 1910 
and which made it necessary for him to lay aside 
all work for many months. But this new intrusion 
of the tlieatre into his life was happily a much less 
agitating incident than his earlier experience of the 
same sort; his expectations were now fewer and his 
composm-e was more securely based. The misfor¬ 
tune was that again a considerable space of time 
was lost to the novel—and in particular to the novel 
of American life that he had designed to be one of 
the results of his year of repatriation. The bliss¬ 
ful hours of dictation in the garden-house at Rye 
were interrupted while he was at work on the plays; 
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he found he could compass the concision of the 
play-form only by writing with his own han<I, fore¬ 
going the temptation to expand and develop which 
came while he created aloud. But his keenest wish 
was to get back to the novel once more, and he was 
clearing the way to it at the end of 1909 when all 
his plans were overturned by a long and distress¬ 
ing illness. He never reached the American novel 
until four years later, and he did not live to 
finish it. 




To W. D. Howells. 

Dictated. 

Lamb House, Rye, 
Jan. 8 til, 1904. 

My dear Howells, 

1 am infinitely beholden to you for two good 
letters, the second of which ha.s come in to-day, 
following close on the heels of the first and greet¬ 
ing me most benevolently as I rise from the couch 
of solitary pain. Which means nothing worse than 
that I have been in bed with odious and incon¬ 
venient gout, and have but just tumbled out to 
deal, by this helpful machinery, with dreadful 
arrears of Christmas and New Year’s correspon¬ 
dence. Not yet at my ease for writing, I thus in¬ 
flict on you without apology this unwonted grace 
of legibility. 

It warms my heart, verily, to hear from you 
in so encouraging and sustaining a sense—in fact 
makes me cast to the winds all timorous doubt 
of tlie energy of my intention. I know now more 
than ever how much I want to “go”—and also 
a good deal of why. Surely it will be a blessing 
to commune with you face to face, since it is such 
a comfort and a cheer to do so even across the 
wild winter sea. Will you kindly say to Harvey 
for me that I shall have much pleasure in talking 
with him here of the question of something serial- 
istic in the North American, and will broach the 
matter of an “American” novel in no other way 

8 



Z the q'uantiS quality, the exact form ami 

colour, o£ my “reaction" in presence 

phenomena. I only feel tolerab y cotihclent ^ 

a reaction of some sort there will be. What nf 
fects me as indispensable—or rather what i an 
conscious of as a great personal desire—is some 
such energy of direct action as will enable me to 
cross the country and see California, and also have 
a look at the South. I am hungry for Material, 
whatever I may be moved to do witli it; ami, 
honestly, I tliink, there will not be an inch ox* an 
ounce of it unlikely to prove grist to my intellectual 
and “artistic” mill. You speak of ones possible 
“hates” and loves—that is aversions and tender¬ 
nesses—in the dire confrontation; but I seem to 
feel, about myself, that I proceed but scantly, in 
these chill years, by those particular categories and 
rebounds; in short that, somehow, such fine lorimi- 
tive passions lose themselves for me in the iict of 
contemplation, or at any rate in the act of reproduc¬ 
tion. However, you are much more passionate than 
I, and I will wait upon your xvords, and. try nnd 
learn from you a little to be shocked and charmed 
in the right places. "Wliat mainly appals me is the 
idea of going a good many months xvithout a quiet 
corner to do my daily stint; so much so in fact tliat 
this is quite unthinkable, and that I shall only have 
courage to advance by nursing the dream of a sky- 
parlour of some sort, in some cimnny or crevice of 
the continent, in which my mornings shall remain 
my oxvn, my little trickle of prose eventuate, and 
my distracted reason thereby maintain its scat. If 
some gifted creature only wanted to exchange with 
me for six or eight months and “swap” its customary 
bower, over there, for dear little Lamb House !\ci*c, 
a really delicious residence, the trick would bo easily 





assure you of the pleasure you give me by your 
remarks about the Ambassadors and cognate topics. 
The “International” is very presumably indeed, 
and in fact quite inevitably, what I am chronically 
booked for, so that truly, even, I feel it rather a 
pity, in view of your so benevolent colloquy with 
Harvey, that a longish thing I am just finishing 
should not be disponible for the N.A.H. niche; 
tlie niche that I bke very much the best, for seriali¬ 
sation, of all possible niches. But “The Golden 
Bowl” isn’t, alas, so employable, . . . Fortunately, 
however, I still cling to the belief that there are 
as good fish in the sea—that is, my seal .... You 
mention to me a domestic event—in Pilla’s life— 
which interests me scarce the less for my having 
taken it for granted. But I bless you all. Yours 
always, 

Henhy JAAres. 


To Edward Lee Childe. 

The name of lliis friend, an American long settled in 
Franco, has already occurred (vol. i. p. CO) in connection 
with H. J.’s curly residence in Paris. Mr. Childe (who 
died ill I9H) is known as the biographer of his uncle, 
General Robert E. Lee, Commander of the Confederate 
forces in the American Civil War. 

Lamb House, Bye. 

January 19th, 1904, 

My dear old Friend, 

, . . You write in no high spirits—over our gen¬ 
eral milieu or moment; but high spirits are not the 
accompaniment of mature wisdom, and yours are 
d(jubtless as good as mine. Like yourself, I put in 
long periods in tlic country, which on the whole 


tary iriena. ivna i naven t youi' solace ot com¬ 
panionship—I dwell in singleness save for an oc¬ 
casional imported visitor—who is usually of a sex, 
however, not materially to mitigate my celibacy I 
I have a small—a very nice perch in London, to 
which I sometimes go—in a week m* two, for in¬ 
stance, for two or three months. But I return 
hither, always, with zest—from the too many peo¬ 
ple and things and words and motions—into the 
peaceful possession of (as I grow older) rny more 
and more precious home houi’S. I have a household 
of good books, and reading tends to take for me 
the place of experience—or rather to hecome itself 
(pour qui sait lire) experience conccnti’ated. You 
will say this is a dull picture, but I cultivate dulness 
in a world grown too noisy. Besides, as an anti¬ 
dote to it, I have committed myself to going some 
time this year to America—^my first expedition 
thither for 21 years. If I do go (and it is in¬ 
evitable,) I sliall stay six or eight months—and 
shall be probably much and variously impressed 
and interested. But I am already gloating over 
the sentiments with which I shall expatriate my¬ 
self here. 

You ask what is being published and “thought” 
here—to which I reply that Erngland never was 
the land of ideas, and that it is now less so than 
ever. Morley’s Life of Gladstone, in three big 
volumes, is foi'inidable, but rich, and is very well 
done; a type of frank, exhaustive, Intimate bio¬ 
graphy, such as has been often well produced here, 
but much less in France: partly, perhaps, because 
so much cannot be told about the lives—private 
Jives—-of the grands homines there. Of coui*sc the 
book is largely a history of English politics for 
the last 50 years—but very liuman and vivid. As 
for talk, I hear very little—none in this rusticity; 



Uliy, 1 ucijuiiic uwiiic mat tiit. a- xiuuura iuiu 
the Cliamberlainites s’entredevorent. The question 
bristles for me, with the rebarbative; but my pi'ej- 
udices and dearest traditions are all on the side 
of the system that has “made England great”— 
and everything I am most in sympathy with in the 
country appears to be still on the side of it, notably 
the better—the best—sort of the younger men. 
Chamberlain hasn’t in the least captured these. 

. . . But it’s the midnight hour, and my fire, while 
I write, has gone out. I return again, most heartily, 
your salutation; I send the friendliest gi-eeting to 
Mrs. Lee Childe and to the dear old Pcrthuis, well 
remembered of me, and very tenderly, and I am, 
my dear Childe, your very faithful old friend, 

Henry Jaiues. 


To W. E. Norm. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

„ , ^ January 27 th, 1904. 

My dear Norris, 

I have as usual a charming letter from you 
too long unanswered; and my sense of this is the 
sharper as, in spite of your eccentric demonstra¬ 
tion of your —that is of our disparities, or wliat- 
cver (or at least of your lurid implication of them,) 
it all comes round, after all, to our having infinitely 
much in corrimon. For I too am making arrange¬ 
ments to be “cremated,” and my mind keeps yours 
company in whatever pensive hovering yours may 
indulge in over the graceful operations at Woking. 
If you will only agree to postpone these, on your 
own part, to the latest really convenient date, I 
would quite agree to testify to our union of friend¬ 
ship by availing myself of the same occasion fit 
might come cheaper for twol) and undergoing the 



one, to throw it as far into the futui'c as possible. 
Save at the frequent moments when I desire to 
die very soorij ahnost immediately, I cling to life 
and propose to make it last. I blush for the friv¬ 
olity, but there are still so many things I want 
to do I I give you more or Jess an illustration of 
this, 1 feel, when I tell you that I go up to town 
tomorrow, for eight or ten weeks, and that I be¬ 
lieve I have made arrangements (or incurred the 
making of them by others) to meet Rhoda Brough¬ 
ton in the evening (a peine arrive) at dinner. But 
I shall make in fact a shorter winter’s end stay 
than usual, for I have really committed mj'self to 
what is for me a great adventure later in the year; 
I have taken my passage for the U.S. toward the 
end of August, and with that long absence ahead 
of me I shall have to sit tight in the interval. So 
I shall come back early in April, to begin to 
“pack,” at least morally; and the moral prepara¬ 
tion will (as well as the material) be the greater 
as it’s definitely visible to me that I must, if possi¬ 
ble, let this house for the six or nine months. . . . 

But what a sprawling scrawl I have written 
you ( And it’s long past midnight. Good morning I 
Everything else I meant to say (though there isn’t 
much) is crowded out. 

Yours always and ever, 

Henry James, 


HUNT mm 

WflUBfitt-MELLON UNIVERSITY 
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To Mrs. JuUan Sturgis, 

Julian Sturgis, novelist and poet, a friend of H. J.’s by 
many ties, bad died on the day this letter was written. 


Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

April 13, 1904. 

Dearest Mrs. Julian, 

I ask myself how I can write to you and yet 
how I cannot, for my heart is full of the tenderest 
and most compassionate thought of you, and I can’t 
but vainly say so. And I feci myself thinking as 
tenderly of him, and of the laceration of liis con¬ 
sciousness of leaving you and his boys, of giving 
you up and ceasing to be for you what he so de¬ 
votedly was. And that makes me pity him more 
than words can say—with the wretchedness of one’s 
not having been able to contribute to help or save 
him. But there he is in his sacrifice—a beautiful, 
noble, stainless memory, without the shadow upon 
him, or the shadow of a shadow, of a single gross¬ 
ness or meanness or ugliness—the world’s dust on 
the nature of thousands of men. Everything that 
was high and charming in him comes out as one 
holds on to him, and when I think of my friendship 
of so many years with him I .see it all as fairness 
and felicity. And then I think, of your admirable 
years and I find no words for your loss. I only 
desire to keep near you and remain more tlian ever 
yours, 


Henry James. 



JL U t/« JL I fine it 


Mr. pinker was now acting, as he continued to do till the 
e2id, as H. J.’s literary agent. Tliis letter refers to The 
Golden Bowl, 

Lamb House, Rye. 

May 20th, 1904*. 

Dear Mr. Pinlcer, 

I will indeed let you have the whole of 
my MS, on the very first possible day, now not 
far off; but I have still, absolutely, to finish, and 
to finish right. ... I have been working on the 
book with unremitting intensity the whole of every 
blessed morning since I began it, some thirteen 
months ago, and I am at present within but some 
twelve or fifteen thousand words of Finis. But I 
can work only in my own way—a deucedly good 
one, by the .same token 1—and am pi’oducing the 
best book, I seem to conceive, that I have ever done. 
I have really done it fast, for what it is, and for the 
way I do it —the way I seem condemned to; which 
is to overtreat my subject by developments and 
amplifications that have, in large part, eventually 
to be greatly compressed, but to the prior operation 
of which the thing afterwards owes what is most 
dtu’able in its quality. I have written, in perfec¬ 
tion, 200,000 words of the G.B.—with the rarest 
perfection!—and you can imagine how much of 
that, which has taken time, has had to come out. 
It is not, assuredly, an economical way of work in 
the short run, but it is, for me, in the long; and at 
any rate one can proceed but in one’s own manner. 
My manner however is, at present, to be making 
every day—it is now a question of a very moderate 
number of days—a straight step nearer my last 
page, comparatively close at hand. You shall have 
it, I repeat, with the very minimum further delay 
of which I am capable. I do not seem to know, by 
the way, when it is Methuen’s desire that the vol- 





especially in America, will be about next October, 
and I promise you the thing in distinct time for 
that. But you will say that I am “over-treating” 
this subject tool Believe me yours ever, 

Henuy James. 


To Henry James, junto?'. 

Lamb House, Rye, 

July 20th, 1004. 

Dearest H. 

Your letter from Chocorua, received a day 
or two ago, has a rare charm and value for me, and 
in fact brings to my eyes tears of gratitude and 
appreciation! I can’t tell you how I thank you 
for offering me your manly breast to hurl myself 
upon in the event of my alighting on the New York 
dock, four or five weeks hence, in abject and craven 
terror—whicli I foresee as a certainty; so that I 
accept without shame or scruple the beautiful and 
blessed offer of aid and comfort that you make me. 
I liavc it at heart to notify you that you will in all 
probability bitterly repent of your gcnero.slty, and 
that I sliall be sure to become for you a dead¬ 
weight of the first water, the most awful burden, 
nuisance, parasite, pestilence and plaster that you 
have ever known. But this said, I pre;[)arc even 
now to me crampo??/?ier to you like grim death, 
trusting to you for everything and invoking you 
from moment to moment as my providence and 
saviour, I go on assuming that I shall get off 
from Southampton in the Kaiser Wilhelm II, of 
the North German Lloyd line, on August 24th— 
the said ship being, I believe, a “five-day” boat, 
which usually gets in sometime on the Monday. 
Of course it will be a nuisance to you, my arriving 


Jias now to be accepted as ot tiie essence, bmee 
you ask me what my desire is likely to be, I haven’t 
a minute’s hesitation in speaking of it as a probable 
frantic yearning to get ojff to Chocorua, or at least 
to Eoston and its neighbourhood, by the very first 
possible train, and it may be on the said Monday. 
I shall not have much lieart for interposing otlier 
things, nor any patience for it to speak of, so long 
as I hang off from your mountain home; yet, at the 
same time, if the boat should get in late, and it were 
possible to catch the Connecticut train, I believe I 
could bend my spirit to go for a couple of days to 
the limmets’, 07i the comliiion that you can go loith 
me. So, and so only, could I think of doing it. 
Very kindly, therefore, let them know this, by wire 
or otherwise, in advance, and determine for me 
yourself whichever you think the best move. Grace 
Norton writes me from Kirkland Street tliat slic 
expects me therCj and Mrs. J. Gardner writes me 
from Brookline that she absolutely counts on me; 
in consequence of all of which I beseech yovi to hold 
on to me tight and put me through as much as possi¬ 
ble like an express parcel, paying 50 cents and tak¬ 
ing a brass check for me. I shall write you again 
next month, and meanwhile I’m delighted nt the 
prospect of your being able to spend September in 
the mountain home. I have all along been counting 
on that as a matter of course, but now I see it was 
fatuous to do so—and yet rejoice but the more that 
this is in your power. . . . But good-night, dear¬ 
est H.—with many caresses all round, ever your 
affectionate 


Henuy James. 




To Mrs, W.K. Clifford. 

Chocorua, N.H., U.S.A. 

September 16th, 1904 

My dear, dear Lucy C. I 

One’s too dreadful— I receive your note and 
your wire of August 23rd, in far New England, 
under another sky and in stick anotlier world. I 
don’t know by what deviltry I missed them at the 
last, save by that of the Reform being closed for 
cleaning and the use of the Union (other Club) 
fraught with other errors and delays. But the 
Wednesday a.m. at Waterloo was horrible for 
crowd and confusion (passengers for ship so in 
their thousands,) and I can’t be sorry you weren’t 
in the crush (mainly of rich German-American 
JewsI) But that is ancient history, and the worst 
of this, now, here, is that, spent witli letter-writing 
(my American postbag swollen to dreadful ness, 
more and more, and interviewers only kept at bay 
till I get to Boston and New York,) I can only 
make you to-night this incoherent signal, waiting 
till some less burdened hour to be more decent and 
more vivid. I came straight up here (where I have 
been just a fortnight,) and these New Hampshire 
mountains, forests, lakes, are of a beauty that I 
hadn’t (from my 18th-20th yeans) dar’ed to remem¬ 
ber as so great. And such golden September 
weather—thougli already turning to what the leaf 
cnclo.sed (picked but by reaching out of window) 
is a very poor specimen of. It is a pure bucolic and 
Arcadian, wildly informal and un-“frilled” life— 
but sweet to me after long years—and with many 
such good old homely, farmy New England things 
to eat! Yet a she-intervlewcr pushed into it yes¬ 
terday all the way from New York, 400 tniles, and 
we ten miles from a station, on the mere chance of 



snouidn t imve to read her stiiii—and 1 sHanti 
So you see I am weD in —and to-morrow I go to 
other places (one by one) and shall be in deeper. 
It’s a vast, queer, wonderful country—too unspeak¬ 
able as yet, and of which this is but a speck on the 
hem of the garment! Forgive this poverty of 
wearied pen to your good old 

Henby James. 


To Edmund Gosse. 

The Mount, 
Lenox, Mass. 

October 27th, 1904, 

My dear Gosse, 

The weeks have been many and ci’owded 
since I received, not very many days after my 
arrival, your incisive letter from the depths of the 
so different world (from this here;) but it’s just 
because they have been so animated, peopled and 
pervaded, that they have rushed by like loud- 
puffing motor-cars, passing out of my sight before 
I could step back out of the dust and the noise long 
enough to dash you off such a response as I could 
fling after them to be carried to you. And during 
my first three or four here my postbag was enor¬ 
mously—appallingly—heavy: I almost turned tail 
and re-embarked at the sight of it. And then I 
wanted above all, before writing you, to make my¬ 
self a notion of how, and where, and even what, I 
was. I have turned round now a good many times, 
though still, for two months, only in this corner of 
a corner of a corner, that is round New England; 
and the postbag has, happily, shrunken a good bit 
(though with liabilities, I fear, of re-expanding,) 
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and this exquisite Indian summer day sleeps upon 
these really admirable little Massachusetts moun¬ 
tains, lakes and woods, in a way that lulls my per¬ 
petual sense of precipitation. I have moved from 
niy own fireside for long years so little (have been 
al)road, till now, but once, for ten years previous) 
that the mere quantity of movement remains some¬ 
thing of a terror and a paralysis to me—though I 
am getting to brave it, and to like it, as the sense 
of adventure, of holiday and romanee, and above 
all of the great so visible and observable world that 
sti’etches before one more and more, comes through 
and makes the tone of one’s days and the counter¬ 
poise of one’s homesiclcncss. I am, at the back of 
my head and at the bottom of my heart, tvansccn- 
dently homesick, and with a sustaining private ref¬ 
erence, all the while (at every moment, verily,) to 
the fact that I have a tight anchorage, a definite 
little downward burrow, in the ancient world—a 
secret consciousness that I chink in mj>' pocket as if 
it were a fortune in a handful of silver. But, with 
this, I have a most charming and interesting time, 
and [am] seeing, feeling, liow agreeable it is, in the 
maturity of age, to revisit the long neglected and 
long unseen land of one’s birth—especially when 
that land affects one as such a living and breathing 
and feeling and moving great monster as this one 
is. It is all very interesting and quite unexpectedly 
and ahnost uncannily delightful and sympathetic— 
partly, or largely from my intense impression (all 
this glorious golden autumn, with weather like 
tinkling crystal and colours like molten jewels) of 
the sweetness of the country itself, tliis New Eng¬ 
land rural yastness, which is all that I’ve seen. I’vo 
been only in the country—sliamelcssly visiting and 
almost only old friends and scattered relations—but 
have found it far more beautiful and amiable than 
I had ever dreamed, or than I ventured to remem¬ 
ber. I had seen too little, in fact, of old, to have 



tiu'iil with the romance ot eulerly aim Delatea dis¬ 
covery. Of Boston 1 liavcn’t even had a full day 
—of N.Y. but tliree hours, and I have seen noth¬ 
ing whatever, thank heaven, of the “littery” world. 
I have spent a few days at Cambridge, Mass., witli 
my” brother, and have been greatly struck with the 
way that in the last 25 years Harvard has come to 
mass so mucli larger and to have gathered about 
her such a swarm of distinguished specialists and 
such a big organization of learning. This impres¬ 
sion is increased this year by the crowd of foreign 
experts of sorts (mainly philosophic etc.) who have 
been at tlie St. Louis congress and who appear to 
be turning up overwhelmingly under my brother’s 
roof—but who will have vanished, I hope, when 
I go to spend the month of November with him— 
when I sliall see something of the goodly Boston. 
The blot on my vision and the shadow on my path 
is that I liave contracted to write a book of Notes 
—without which contraction I simply couldn’t liavc 
come; and that the conditions of life, time, space, 
movement etc. (^I’eally to see, to get one’s material,) 
are such as to threaten utterly to frustrate for me 
any prosiject of simultaneous work—which is the 
rock on which I may split altogether—wherefore 
my alarm is great and my project much discon¬ 
certed; for I have as yet scarce dipped into the 
great Basin at all. Only a large measure of Time 
can help me—to do anything as decent as I want: 
wherefore pray for me eonstantlj'; and all the more 
that if I can only arrive at a means of application 
(for I see, already, from here, my Tone) I shall 
do, verily, a lovely book. I am interested, up to 
my eyes—at least I think I am! But you will fear, 
at this rate, that I am trying the book on j'ou al¬ 
ready. I may have to return to England only as 
a saturated sponge and wring myself out there. I 




particular, continued rich and ample. If you are 
having the easy part of your year now, I hope you 
are finding in it the lordliest, or rather the tmlordli- 
est leisure. ... I commend you all to felicity and 
am, my dear Gosse, yours always, 

Henby James. 


To W\ E. Norris, 


IJoston. 

[Dec. 15, 1004.] 

My dear Norri.s, 

There is nothing to which I find my situa¬ 
tion in this great country less favourable than to 
this order of communication; yet I greatly wlsli, 
1st, to thank you for your beautiful letter of as long 
ago as Sept. 12th (from Malvern,) and 2nd, not 
to fail of having some decent word of greeting on 
your table for Xmas morning. The conditions of 
time and space, at this distance, are sucJi as to inftke 
nice calculations difficult, and I shall i)robably be 
frustrated of the felicity of dropping on you by 
exactly the right post. But I send you my affec¬ 
tionate blessing and I aspire, at the most, to lurlc 
modestly in the Heap. You were in exile (very 
elegant exile, I rather judge) when you last wrote, 
hut you will now, I take it, be breathing again bland 
Torquay [bland, not blond)—a proce.ss having, to 
my fancy, a certain analogy and consonance with 
that of quaffing bland Tokay. This is neither To¬ 
kay nor Torquay—this slightly arduous process, 
or adventure, of mine, though very nearly as ex¬ 
pensive, on the whole, as both of those luxuries 
combined. I am just now amusing myself with 
bringing the expense up to the point of ruin by 
havmg come back to Boston, after an escape (tern- 



abyss of torture and tedium. 1 am promised (and 
shall probably enjoy) prodigious results from it— 
but the experience, the whole business, has been so 
fundamental and complicated that anguish and 
dismay only attend it while it goes on—embellished 
at the most by an opportunity to admire the mira¬ 
cles of American expertness. Tliese are truly a 
revelation and my tormentor a great artist, but he 
will have made a cruelly deep dark hole in my time 
(very precious for me here) and in my pocket— 
the latter of such a nature tliat I fear no patching 
of all my pockets to come will ever stop the leak. 
But meanwhile it has all made me feel quite domes¬ 
ticated, consciously assimilated to the system; I 
am losing the precious sense that everything is 
strange (which I began by hugging close,) and it 
is only wlien I know I am quite whiningly home¬ 
sick m dessons, for L.H. and Pall Mall, that I 
remember I am but a creature of the surface. The 
surface, however, has its points; New York is ap¬ 
palling, fantastically cliarmless and elaborately 
dire; hut Boston has quality and convenience, and 
now that one sees American life in the longer piece 
one profits by many of its ingenuities. The winter, 
as yet, is radiant and bell-like (in its frosty clear¬ 
ness;) the diffusion of warmth, indoors, is a signal 
comfort, extraordinarily comfortable in the travel¬ 
ling, by day—I don’t go in for nights; and a marvel 
the perfect organisation of the universal telephone 
(with interviews and contacts that begin in 2 min¬ 
utes and settle all things in them;) a marvel, I call 
it, for a person who hales notewriting as I do—but 
an exquisite curse when it isn’t an exquisite bless¬ 
ing, I expect to be free to return to N.Y., the 
formidable in a few days—where I shall inevitably 
have to stay another month; after which I hope 
for sweeter things—^Washington, which is amusing. 




—only I sliall probably stay till the end of June. 
I suppose I am much interested — for the time 
passes inordinately fast. Also the country is wi- 
like any otlier—to one’s sensation of it; those of 
Europe, from State to State, seem to me less dif¬ 
ferent from each other than they are all different 
from this—or rather this from them. But forgive 
a fatigued and obscure scrawl. I am really done 
and demoralized with my interminable surgical 
(for it comes to that) ordeal. Yet I wish you 
heartily all peace and plenty and am yours, my 
dear Norris, very constantly, 

Heniiy James. 


To Edmund Gosse, 

The Bre.akers Hotel, 
Palm Beach, 

Florida. 

February 10th, 1906, 

My dear Gosse, 

I seem to myself to be (under tlie disad¬ 
vantage of tliis extraordinary process of “seeing” 
my native country) peri)etually writing letters; 
mid yet I blush with the consciousness of not hav¬ 
ing yet got round to you again—since the arrival 
of your so genial New Year’s greeting. I liavc 
been lately in constant, or at least in very frequent, 
motion, on tliis large comprehensive scale, and the 
right hours of rectieHlement and meditation, of 
private communication, in short, are very hard to 
seize. And when one does seize them, as you know, 
one is abnost crushed by tlie sense of accumulated 
and congested matter. So I won’t attempt to re¬ 
mount the stream of time save the most sketchily 


abyss, a trap of anguish and expense, into whicli I 
sank unwarily (though, I now begin to see, to niy 
great profit in the short human hereafter,) of wliich 
I have not yet touched the fin fond, (I mention 
it as accounting for treasures of wrecked linie—1 
could do notliing else whatever in the state into 
which I was put, while the long ordeal went pn: 
and this has left me belated as to everything—• 
“ work, ” eorrespondence, impressions, j)rogress 
througl) the land.) Hut I was (temporarily) lib¬ 
erated at last, and fled to New York, where I 
passed three or four appalled midwinter wcelos 
(Dec. and early Jan.;) appalled, mainly, I mean, 
by the ferocious discomfort this season of unpre¬ 
cedented snow and ice puts on in that altogetlier 
unspeakable city — from Avhicli I fled in turn to 
Philadelphia and Washington. (I am going back 
to N.Y. for three or four weeks of developed s 2 )ring 
—I haven’t yet (in a manner) seen it or coAvardly 
“done” it.) Things and places southward haA’’e 
been jnoi-e manageable—save that I lately spent a 
Aveek of all but polar rigour at the bigh-perclied 
JBiltmore, in North Cai’olina, the extraordinary 
colossal Prench chateau of George Vanderbilt in 
the said N.C. mountains—tlie house 2600 feet in 
air, and a thing of the high llothschild manner, but 
of a size to contain two or three Mcntinorcs and 
Waddesdons. . . . Philadeljjhia and Washington 
Avould yield me a Avild range of anecdote for you 
Avere we face to face—Avill yield it me then; but I 
can only glance and pass—glance at the extraor¬ 
dinary and rather personally-fascinating President 


serand, all pleasant welcome and hospitality. But 
I liked poor dear queer flat comfortable Philadel¬ 
phia almost ridiculously (for what it is—extraor¬ 
dinarily cosm and materially civilized,) and saw 
there a good deal of yom* friend—as 1 think she is 
—Agnes Repplier, whom I liked for her bravery 
and (almost) brilliancy. (You’ll be glad to hear 
that she is extraordinarily better, uj) to now, these 
two years, of the malady by whicli her future ap¬ 
peared so compromised.) However, I am tracing 
my progress on a scale, and the hours melt away— 
and my letter mustn’t grow out of my control. I 
have woi-ked down here, yearningly, find for all too 
short a stay—but ten days in all; but Florida, at 
this southei-nmost tip, or almost, docs beguile and 
gratify me—giving me my first and last (evidently) 
sense of the tropics, or a pm prds, the subtropics, 
and revealing to me a blandness in nature of which 
I had no idea. This is an amazing" winter-resort 
—the well-to-do in their tens, their hundreds, of 
tliousands, from all over the land; the property 
of a single enlightened despot, the creator of two 
monster hotels, the extraordinary agr6mcnt of 
which (I mean of course the high i)itch of mere 
monster-hotel amenity) marks for me [how] the 
rate at which, the way in which, things arc done 
over here changes and changes. When I remember 
the hotels of twenty-five years ago even I It will 
give me brilliant chapters on hotel-civilization. 
Alas, however, with perpetual movement and 
perpetual people and very few concrete objects of 
nature or art to make use of for assimilation, my 
brilliant chapters don’t get themselves written—so 
little can they be notes of the current picturesque 
—like one’s European notes. They can only be 
notes on a social order, of vast extent, and I .see 
with a kind of despair that I shall be able to do 




for the subsequent, ah, the so yearned-tor peace ot 
Lamb House. It’s all interesting, but it isn’t thrill¬ 
ing—though I gather everything is more really 
curious and vivid in the West—to which and Cali¬ 
fornia, and to Mexico if I can, I presently proceed. 
Cuba lies off here at but twelve hours of steamer— 
and I am heartbroken at not having time for a snuff 
of that flamboyant flower. 

Saint Augustine, Feb. IStk. 

I had to break off day before yesterday, and 
I have completed meanwhile, by having come thus 
far north, my sad sacrifice of an intensei* exoticism. 
I am stopping for two or three days at the “oldest 
city in America” — two or three being none too 
much to sit in wonderment at the success with which 
it has outlived its age. The paucity of the signs of 
the same has perhaps almost the pathos the signs 
themselves would have if there were any. There is 
rather a big and melancholy and “toned” (with a 
patina) old Spanish fort (of the 16th century,) but 
horrible little modernisms surround it. On the 
other hand this huge modem hotel (Ponce dc Leon) 
is in the style of the Alhambra, and the principal 
church (“Presbyterian”) in that of the mosque of 
Cordova. So there are compensations—and a tiny 
old Spanish cathedral front (“earliest church built 
in America”—late 16th century,) which appeals 
with a yellow ancientry. But I must pull off— 
simply sticking in a memento* (of a public devel¬ 
opment, on my desperate part) which I have no 
time to explain. This refers to a past exploit, but 
the leap is taken, is being renewed; I repeat the 
horrid act at Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, San 
Francisco and later on in New York —have already 

^Card of admission to a lecture by H, J. (Tho Lesson of Balzac)» 
Bryn Mawr CoUege, Jan. 19 , 1905 . 
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done so at Philadelphia (always to “private” “lit¬ 
erary” or Ladies’ Clubs—at Philadelphia to a vast 
multitude, with Miss Repplier as brilliant intro¬ 
ducer. At Bryn Mawr to 700 persons—by way of 
a little circle.) In fine I have waked up confcren- 
cier, and find, to jny stupefaction, that I can do it. 
The fee is large, of course—otherwise! Indianapo¬ 
lis offers <£100 for 50 minutes 1 It pays in short 
travelling expenses, and the incidental circum¬ 
stances and phenomena are full of illustration. I 
can’t do it often —but for a time I should easily 

be able to. Only that would be death. If I could 
come back here to abide I tliink I should really be 
able to abide in (relative) affluence: one can, on 
the spot, make so much more money—or at least I 
might. But I would rather live a beggar at Lamb 
House—and it’s to that I shall return. Let my 
biographer, however, recall the solid sacrifice I shall 
have made. I have just read over your New Year’s 
eve letter and it makes me so homesick that the bribe 
itself will largely seem to have been on the side of 
the reversion—the bribe to one’s finest sensibility. 
I have published a novel—“The Golden Bowl”— 
here (in two vols.) in advance (15 weeks ago) of the 
English issue—and the latter will be (I don’t even 
know if it’s out yet in London) in so comparatively 
mean and fine-printed a London form that I have 
no heart to direct a few gift copies to be addressed. 
I shall convey to you somehow the handsome New 
York page—don’t read it till then. The thing has 
“done’’ much less ill here than anything I have ever 
produced. 

But good-night, verily—with all love to all, and 
to Mrs. Nelly in particular*. 

Y'ours always, 

PIiiNRY James, 



J. O mrs, rv . iv, K^iVffora, 

Hotel Ponce de Leon, 

St. Augustine, Florida, 
February 21st, ’06. 

Dearest old Friend I 

I am leaving this subtropical Floridian spot 
from one half hour to anothei*, but the horror of 
not having for so long despatclied a word to you, 
the shame and grief and contrition of it, are so 
strong, within me, that I simply seize the passing 
moment by the hair of its head and glare at it till 
it pauses long enough to let me—as it were—em¬ 
brace you. Yet I feel, have felt, all along, that 
you will have binder stood, and that words ai'e 
wasted in explaining the obvious. Letters, all 
these weeks and ■weeks, day to day and hour to 
hour letters, have fluttered about me in a dense 
crowd even as the San Marco pigeons, in Venice, 
round him who appears to have corn to scatter. So 
the whole queer time has gone in my scattering 
corn—scattering and chattering, and being chat¬ 
tered and scattered to, and moving from ])lace to 
place, and surrendering to people (the only thing 
to do here—since things, apart from 2 >eople, are 
ml;) in staying with them, literally, from place 
to place and week to week (though with old friends, 
as it were, alone—that is mostly, thank God—to 
avoid new obligations:) doing that as the only 
solution of the jiroblem of “seeing” the counti'y. 
I avi seeing, very well—but the weariness of so 
much of so prolonged and sustained a process is, 
at times, surpassing. It would be a strain, a weari¬ 
ness (kept up so,) anywhere; and it is extraordi¬ 
narily tiresome, on occasions, here. Vastness of 
space and distance, of number and quantity, is the 
element in which one lives: it is a great complica¬ 
tion alone to be dealing with a counti*y that has 
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fifty principal cities—each a law unto itself—and 
unto youi England, poor old dear, having (to 
speak of) but one. On the other hand it is dis¬ 
tinctly interesting—the business and the country, 
as a whole; there are no exquisite moments (save a 
few of a funniness that comes to that;) but there 
are none from whicli one doesn’t get something. 
. . . And meanwhile I am lecturing a little to pay 
the Piper, as I go—for high fees (of course) and 
as yet but three or four times. But,they give me 
gladly £50 for 60 minutes (a pound a minute— 
like Patti 1)—and always for the same lecture (as 
yet:) The Lesson of Balmc. I do it beautifully— 
feel as if I had discovered my vocation—at any rate 
amaze myself. It is well —for without it I don’t 
see how I could have held out. 

. . . This winter ha.s been a hideous succession 
of huge snow-bliz 7 .ards, blinding polar waves, and 
these southernmost places, even, are not their usual 
soft selves. Yet the very south tiptoe of Florida, 
from which I came three days ago, has an air as of 
molten liquid velvet, and the i)aiin and the orange, 
the pine-apple, the scarlet hibiscus, tlie vast mag¬ 
nolia and the sapphire sea, make it a vision of 
very considerable beguilement. I wanted to put 
over to Cuba—but one night from this coast; but 
it was, for reasons, not to be done—reasons of time 
and money. I shall try for Mexico—and meanwhile 
jiray for me hard. My visit is doing— ha^ done— 
my little reputation here, save the mark, great good. 
The Golden Bowl is in its fourth edition—un¬ 
precedented! You see I “answer” your last newses 
and things not at all—not even the note of anxiety 
about T. Such are these cruelties, these ferocities 
of separation. But I drink in everything you tell 
me, and I cherish you all always and am yom*s and 
the children’s twain ever so constantly, 

Henry James. 



ojcaresi j'^awara. 

This is but a mere breatljless blessing liurlcd 
at you, as it were, between trains and in ever so 
gi’ateful joy in your brave double letter {of the 
lame hand, hero that you arel) which has just over¬ 
taken me here, I’m not pretendmg to write—I 
can’t; it’s impossible amid the movement and ob¬ 
session and complication of all this overwhelming 
muchness of space and distance and time (con¬ 
sumed,) and above all of people (consuming.) I 
start in a few hours straight for California—enter 
my train this, Monday, night 7.30, and reach Los 
Angeles and Pasadena at 2,30 Thursday afternoon. 
The train has, I believe, barber’s shops, bathrooms, 
stenographers and typists; so that if I can add a 
postscript, without too much joggle, I will. But 
you will say ‘'Here is joggle enough,” for alack, 
I am ah’eady (after 17 days of the “great Middle 
West”) rather spent and weary, weary of motion 
and chatter, and oh, of such an unimagined dreari¬ 
ness of ugliness (on nmny, on most sides 1) and of 
the perpetual effort of trying to “do justice” to 
what one doesn’t like. If one could only damn it 
and have done wi th it I So much of it is rank with 
good intentions. And then the “kindness”—the 
princely (ns it were) hospitality of the.se clubs; 
besides the sense of power, huge and augmenting 
power (vast mechanical, industrial, .social, finan¬ 
cial) everywhere! Tins Chicago is huge, infinite 
(of potential si'/e and form, and even of actual;) 
black, smoky, oW-looking, very like some preter- 
naturally boomed Manchester or Glasgow lying 
beside a colossal lake (Michigan) of hard pale 





this club (which looks old and sober tool) is an 
abode of peace, a benediction to me in the looming 
lai'geness; 1 live here, and tliey put one up (always, 
everywhere,) with one’s so excellent room with 
perfect bathroom and w.c. of its own, appurtenant 
(the universal joy of this country, in private houses 
or w’hcreverj a feature that is really almost a con' 
solation for many things.) I have been to the 
south, the far end of Florida &c—but prefer the 
far end of Sussex 1 In the heart of golden orange- 
groves I yearned for the shade of the old L.II. 
mulberry tree. So you see I am loyal, and I sail 
for Liverpool on July 4th. I go up tiie whole 
Pacific coast to Vancouver, and relurn to New 
York (am due tlicre April 26th) by the Canadian- 
Pacific railway (said to be, in its first half, sub¬ 
lime.) Put I scribble beyond my time. Your let¬ 
ters are really a blessed breath of brave old Britain. 
But oh for a talk in a Westminster panelled par¬ 
lour, or a walk on far-shining Camber sands 1 All 
love to Margaret and the younglings. I have again 
written to Jonathan—he will have more news of me 
for you. Yours, dearest Edward, almost in nostal¬ 
gic rage, and at any rate in constant affection, 

Hknky Jamks. 


To Mrs. William James. 

Hotel del Coronado, 
Coronado Beach, California. 
Wednesday night, 

April 5th, 1905. 

Dearest Alice, 

I must write you again before I leave this 
place (which I do tomorrow noon;) if only to still 
a little the unrest of my having condemned myself, 




all too awkwardly, to be so long witliout hearing 
from you. I haven’t all this while—that is these 
several days—had the letters which I am believing 
you will have forwarded to Monterey sent down to 
me here. This I have abstained from mainly be¬ 
cause, having stopped over here these eight or nine 
days to •write, in extreme lu-gency, an article, and 
wishing to finish it at any price, I have felt that I 
should go to pieces as an author if a mass of arrears 
of postal matter should come tumbling in upon 
me—and particularly if any of it should be tvovib- 
lous. However, I devoutly hope none of it has been 
troublous—and I have done my best to let you 
know (in any need of wiring etc.) where 1 have 
been. Also the letterless state has added itself to 
the deliciously simplified social state to make me 
taste the charnoing sweetness and comfort of this 
spot. California, on these terms, when all is said 
(Southern C. at least—wliieh, however, the real 
C., I believe, much repudiates,) has completely 
bowled me over—such a delicious diircrcticc from 
the rest of the U.S. do I find in it. (I speak of 
course all of nature and climate, fruits and flowers; 
for there is absolutely nothing else, and the sense 
of the shining social and human inane is utter.) 
The days have been mostly here of heavenly beauty, 
and tlie flowers, the wild flowers just now in partic¬ 
ular, which fairly rage, with radiance, over the land, 
arc -worthy of some purer planet than this. I live 
cm oranges and olives, fresh from the tree, and I 
lie awake nights to listen, on purpose, to the lan¬ 
guid list of the Pacific, which my windows ovei’- 
hang. I wish poor heroic Harry could he here— 
the thought of whose privations, while I wallow un¬ 
worthy, makes me (tell him with all my love) 
miserably sick and poisons much of my profit. I 
go back to Los Angeles to-morrow, to (as I wrote 
you last) re-utter my (now loathly) Lecture to a 
female culture club of 900 members (whom I make 






Juut my stay there js now condemned to bitterest 
brevity and my margin of time for all the rest of 
this job is so rapidly shrinking that I see myself 
hrMant tnes etapeSj alas, without exception, and 
cutting down my famous visit to Seattle to a couple 
of daySi It breaks my heart to have so stinted 
myself here—but it was inevitable, and no one had 
given me the least inkling that I should find Cali¬ 
fornia so sympathetic, It is strange and incon¬ 
venient, how little impression of anything any one 
ever takes the trouble to give one beforehand. I 
should like to stay here all April and May. But 
I am wi'iting more than my time permits—my 
article is still to finish. I ask you no questions— 
you will have told me everything. I live in the 
hope that the news from Wm. will have been good. 
At least at Monterey, may there be some. . . . 
But good night—with great and distributed ten¬ 
derness. Yours, dearest Alice, always and ever, 

Henry James. 


To William James. 

Dictated, 

95 Irving Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

July 2nd, 1905. 

Dearest W., 

I am ticking this out at you for reasons of 
convenience tliat will be even greater for yourself, 
I think, than for me. . . . Your good letter of 
farewell reached me at Lenox, from which I re¬ 
turned hut last evening—to learn, however, from 
A., every circumstance of your departure and of 
your condition, as known up to date. The grim 
grey Chicago will now be your daily medium, but 



not regret, at any point, having gone so far to meet 
its queer appetites. Alice tells me that you are to 
go almost straight thence (though ■with a little in¬ 
terval here, as I sympathetically understand) to 
the Adirondacks: where I hope for you as big a 
bath of impersonal Nature as possible, with the 
tub as little tainted, that is, by the soapsuds of 
personal: in other words, all the “board” you need, 
but no boarders. I seem greatly to mislike, not 
to say deeply to mistrust, the Adirondack boarder. 
. . . I greatly enjoyed tlie wliole Lenox country¬ 
side, seeing it as I did by the aid of the Whartons* 
big strong commodious new motor, which has fairly 
converted me to the sense of all the thing may do 
for one and one may get from it The potent way 
it deals with a country large enough for it not to 
rudoycr, but to rope in, in big free hauls, a huge 
netful of impressions at once—this came home to 
me beautifully, convincing me that if I were rich 
I shouldn’t hesitate to take up with it. A great 
ti'ansformer of life and of the future! All that 
country elianncd me; we spent the night at Ash- 
field and motored back the next day, after a morn¬ 
ing there, by an easy circuit of 80 miles between 
luncheon and a late dinner; a circuit easily and 
comfortably prolonged for the sake of good roads. 
. . . But I mustn’t rattle on. I have still innu¬ 
merable last things to do. But the portents are 
all propitious —ahsit any ill consequence of this 
fatuity I I am living, at Alice’s instance, mainly on 
huge watermelon, dug out in spadefuls, yet light 
to cai’ry. But good bye now. Your last hint.s for 
the “Speech” are much to the point, and I ■will try 
even thus late to stick them in. May every comfort 
attend you! 

Ever yours, 


Henry James. 



j/ft? X euTSf writren in lyx^-lo, no 

doubt shew the kind of line it would have taken. 


Lamb House, Rye. 
November 3rd, 1905. 

Dearest Peg, 

.. t‘ writing to your father (whicli, how- 

I wU teU him a little better what has been happen- 

Tn^ unsociable. This 

iniiy—no truth all that has been happen- 
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saturation that even mv Wp 
quiteavainthLr won’t be 

more impressions than T timt I have 

so that, SX at ?hp with; 
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ol only wJicMi they <ire m lull JcHiher. J hat lor 
your ])n(l—I mean llie hifonimllorj jh well as tlie 
warning, in pnrtieiilar; on whom, you see, f am 
shamelessly working' (»iV, after all, a good deal of 
my letter. Mentioii lo him also that si 111 oilier 
traets of my time, these last silent wirks, havt; 
gone, have had to go, toward preimring for a job 
that I think I mentioned to him wliilt! with you 
my pledge, already a eoujde of years old to do 
a romantieaI>j>syehologieal-()ietorial '‘.soeial" Lon- 
t7o«. {of the general form, length, iiiteh, and "ly|»e." 
of Marion C’.rawford’s Avc liomn f mmtn'lulis) for 
the Maemllinns; and I have been feeling so nervous 
of late about the way Ameriea has crowded me idV 
it, that I have hud, for assuagement of my nerves, 
to begin, with [>iely and praver, some of the very 
eonsiderahle reading the task will re<tuire of me. 
All this lo .show you that 1 haven’t been wanloidy 
uneonmmnieallve. Diit good*inght, dear I*eg5 I 
am going to do another for Aleck. AVilh eiipious 
embraecs, 

JIk.nuv Ja.mi'h. 


To H. a. Wdh. 

r,ainh TToiise, Tlye. 
November ItHh, IhO.*}. 

My dear A^'^olls, 

If I lake up lime and spaee willi telling you 
'why I have not sooner written to thank you for 


three words, that my course nas oeen 
natural. I found your first munificence here on 
returning from upwards of IX months in Americii, 
toward tlic end of July—returning to the jnountauj 
of arrears produced by almost a year s absence and 
(superficially, thereby) a year’s idleness. I recog¬ 
nised, even from afar (I had already done so) 
that tlie Utopia was a book I should desire to read 
only in the right conditions of cominff to it, coining 
with luxurious freedom of mind, rapt surrender of 
attention, adequate honours, for it of every sort. 
So, not bolting it like the morning paper and sun¬ 
dry, many, other vulgarly importunate things, and 
knowing, moreover, I had aheady shown you that 
though I was slow I was safe, and even certain, I 
“came to it” only a short time since, and surren¬ 
dered myself to it absolutely. And it was while I 
was at the bottom of the crystal well that Kipps 
suddenly appeared, thrusting his honest and inimi¬ 
table head over the edge and calling down to me, 
with his note of wondrous truth, that he had busi¬ 
ness with me above. I took my time, however, 
there below (though “below” be a most improper 
figure for your sublime and vertiginous heights,) 
and achieved a complete saturation; after whicli, 
reascending and making out things again, little by 
little, in the din^' air of the actual, I found Kipps, 
in his place, awaiting me—and from his so different 
but still so utterly coercive embrace I have just 
emerged. It was really very well he was there, for 
I found (and it’s even a little strange) that I could 
read you on\y—after yem—and don’t at all see 
whom else I could have read. But now that this 
!f see either, my dear Wells, how I can 

write ’ you about these things—they make me 
want so infernally to talk with you, to see you at 




'mg “literary man“ of your generation—in fact, the 
only interesting one. These things do you, to my 
sense, the highest honour, and I am lost in amaze¬ 
ment at the diversity of your genius. As in every¬ 
thing you do (and especially in these three last 
Social imaginations), it is the quality of your in- 
tcUect that primarily (in the Utopia) obsesses me 
and reduces me—to that degree that even the colos¬ 
sal dimensions of your Cheek (pardon the term 
that I don’t in the least iiividiou-sly apply) fails to 
break the spell. Indeed your Cheek is positively 
the very sign and stamp of your genius, valuable 
to-day, as you possess it, beyond any other in.stru- 
ment or vehicle, so that when I say it doesn’t break 
the charm, I probably mean that it largely con¬ 
stitutes it, or constitutes the force; which is the 
force of an irony that no one else among us begins 
to have—so that we are starving, in our enormities 
and fatuities, for a sacred satirist (the satirist mth 
irony—as poor dear old Thackeray was the satirist 
without it,) and you come, admirably, to save us. 
Tliere are too many things to .say—which is .so ex¬ 
actly why I can’t write. Cheeky, cheeky, cheeky 
is flji?/ young-man-at-Sandgate’s offered Plan for 
the life of Man—but so far from thinking that a 
disqualification of your book, I think it is positively 
what makes the performance heroic. I hold, with 
you, that it is only by our each contributing Uto¬ 
pias (the cheekier the better) that anything will 
come, and I think there is nothing in the book truer 
and happier than your speaking of this struggle 
of the rare yearning individual toward that sug¬ 
gestion as one of the certain a.ssistances of the 
future. Meantime you set a magnificent example— 
of caring, of feeling, of .seeing, above all, and of 
suffering from, and with, the shockingly sick 


And now, coming to Kipps, what am 1 to say 
about Kipps but that I am ready, tliat I am com¬ 
pelled, utterly to diivel about him? He is not so 
much a masterpiece as a mere born gem—you hav¬ 
ing, I know not liow, taken a header straight clown 
into mysterious depths of observation and knowl¬ 
edge, I know not wliicli and where, and come up 
again with this rounded pearl of the diver. But 
of course you know yourself how immitigably the 
thing is done—it is of such a brilliancy of true truth. 
I really think that you have done, at this time of 
day, two particular things for the first time of their 
doing among us. (1) You have written the first 
closely and intimately, the first intelligently and 
consistently ironic or satiric novel. In everything 
else there has always been the sentimental or con¬ 
ventional interference, the interference of wliich 
Thackeray is full. (2) You have for the very first 
time treated the English “lower middle” class, etc., 
without the picturesque, the grotesque, the fan¬ 
tastic and romantic interference of which Dickens, 
e.g., is so misleadingly, of which even George Eliot 
IS so deviatin^ly, full. You have handled its viil- 
^nty in so scientific and historic a spirit, and seen 
the wliole thing all in its oxon strong light. And 
then the book has tlwoughout such extraordinary 
liie; everyone in it, without exception, and every 
piece and part of it, is so vivid and sharp and raw. 
Aipps himself IS a diamond of the first water, from 
start to finish, exquisite and radiant; Coote is con¬ 
summate, Chitterlow magnificent (the whole first 

most bHllfanl 

the wftv?h«^ ^ reserved for 

dudr/tlSf « in- 

in fin/filf "«age of the boss.) It all 

fine, from cover to cover, does you the greatest 





you? I should immensely rejoice in it. I am here 
till Jan. 31st—Avhen I go up to London for three 
months. I go away, probably, for four or five 
days at Xmas—and I go away for next Saturday- 
Tuesday. But apai’t from those dates I would 
await you with rapture. 

And let me say just one word of attenuation 
of my (only apparent) meanness over the Golden 
Botol. I was in America when that work appeared, 
and it was published there in 2 vols. and in very 
charming and I’eadable form, each vol. but jnodcr- 
ately thick and with a legible, handsome, large- 
typed page. But there came over to me a copy of 
the London issue, fat, vile, small-typed, horrific, 
prohibitive, that so broke my heart that I vowed 
I wouldn’t, for very .shame, disseminate it, and I 
haven’t, with that feeling, had a copy in the house 
or sent one to a single friend. I wish I liad an 
American one at your disposition—but I have been 
again and again depleted of all ownership in re¬ 
spect to it. You are vei-y welcome to the British 
brick if you, at this late day, will have it. 

1 greet Mrs Wells and the Third Party very 
cordially and am yours, my dear Wells, more than 
ever, 


Henry James. 


1 wrote not many clays since to aicck, luiu 
not very, very many before to Peggy—but I can’t, 
to-night, hideously further postpone aclcnowledging 
your so liberal letter of Oct. 22nd (the one in which 
you enelosed me Aleck’s sweet one,) albeit I have 
been in the house all day without an outing, and 
very continuously writing, and it is now 11 p-iw- 
and I am ratlier fagged .... However, I shall 
write to Alice for information—all the more that 
I deeply owe that dear eternal Heroine a letter*. 
I am not “satisfied about her,” please tell her with 
my tender love, and .should have testified to thi.s 
otherwise than by my long cold silence if only I 
hadn’t been, for stress of composition, putting my¬ 
self on very limited contribution to the post. The 
worst of these bad manners are now over, and 
please tell Alice that my very next letter shall be 
to her. Only she mustn’t put pen to paper for me, 
not so much as dream of it, before she hears from 
me. I take a deep and rich and brooding comfort 
in the thought of how splendidly you are all “turn¬ 
ing out” all the while—especially Harry and Bill, 
and especially Peg, and above all, Aleck—in addi¬ 
tion to Alice and you. I turn you over (in my 
spiritual pocket,) collectively and individually, and 
make you chink and rattle and ring; getting from 
you the sense of a great, though too-inuch (for my 
use) tied-up fortune. I have great joy (tell him 
with my love) of the news of Bill’s so superior 
work, and yearn to have some sort of a squint at it. 
Tell him, at any rate, how I await him, for his 
holidays, out here—on this spot—and I wish I 




William, timt i snail greatly oe iiummatea ii y«u 
do like it, and thereby lump it, in your affection, 
with things, of the current age, that I have heard 
you express admiration for and that I would sooner 
descend to a dislionoui'ed grave than have wi’itten. 
Still I toill write )’^ou your book, on that two-and- 
two-make-four system on which all the awful truck 
that surrounds us is produced, and then descend to 
my dislionourcd grave—taking up the art of the 
slate pencil instead of, longer, the art of'the brush 
(vide my lecture on IJalzae.) But it is, seriously, 
too late at night, and I am too tired, for me to 
express myself on this question—beyond saying 
that I’m always sorry wlien I hear of your reading 
anything of mine, and always hope you won’t— 
you seem to me so constitutionally unable to “en¬ 
joy” it, and so condenmed to look at it from a point 
of view remotely alien to mine in writing it, and 
to the conditions out of which, as mine, it 1ms 
inevitably sprung—so that all the intentions that 
liave been its main reason for being (with me) 
appear never to have reached you at all—and you 
appeal* even to assume that the life, the elements 
forming its subject-matter, deviate from felicity 
in not having an impossible analogy with the life 
of Cambridge. I see nowhere about me done or 
dreamed of the things that alone for me constitute 
the interest of the doing of the novel—and yet it 
is in a sacrifice of them on their very own ground 
that the tiling you suggest to me evidently con¬ 
sists. It shows how far apart and to wlmt differ¬ 
ent ends we have liad to work out (very naturally 
and properly!) our respective intellectual lives. 



so many of your recent papers ana aiscourses, 
which, liaving margin of mornings in my room, 
through both breakfasting and lunching there (by 
the habit of the house,) I found time to read sev¬ 
eral of—with tlie effect of asking you, earnestly, 
to address me some of those that I so often, in 
Irving St., saw you address to others who were 
not your brother. I had no time to read them 
there. Philosophically, in short, I am “with” you, 
almost completely, and you ought to take account 
of this and get me over altogether.—There arc two 
books by the way (one fictive) that I permit you 
to raffder about as much as you like, for I have 
been doing so myself—H. G. Wells’s Utopia and 
his Kipps. The Utopia seems to me even more 
remaz'kable for other things than for his character¬ 
istic cheek, and Kipps is quite magnificent. Read 
them both if you haven’t—certainly read Kipps.— 
There’s also another subject I’m too full of not 
to mention the good thing I’ve done for myself— 
that is, for Lamb House and my garden—by mov¬ 
ing the greenhouse away from the high old wall 
near the house (into the back garden, setting it 
up better—against the street wall) and thereby 
throwing the liberated space into the front garden 
to its immense apparent extension and beauti¬ 
fication. . . . 

But oh, fondly, good-night! 

Ever your 
Henry. 



My dear Norris, 

It is iny desire that this, which I shall post 
here to-morrow, shall be a tiny item in the heca¬ 
tomb of friendship gracing your breakfast table on 
Christmas morning and mingling the smoke of 
(certain) aged and infii-m victims witli the finer and 
fresher fumes of the board. But the aged and in¬ 
firm propose and the postman disposes and I can 
only hope I shall not be cither disconcertingly 
previous or ineffectively subsequent. If my mind’s 
eye loses you at sweet (yet sublime) Underbank, 
I still see you in a Devonshire mild light and feel 
your Torquay window letting in your Torquay air 
—which, at this distance, in this sadly Southeast- 
ernized corner, suggests all sorts of enviable balm 
and beatitude. It was a real pang to me, some 
weeks ago, when you were coming up to town, to 
have to put behind me, with so ungracious and 
uncompromising a gesture, the question, and the 
great temptation, of being there for a little at the 
same moment. But there are hours and seasons— 
and I know the face of tlicm well—when my need 
to mind my business here, and to mind nothing else, 
becomes absolute—London tending rather over¬ 
much, moreover, to set frequent and freshly-baited 
tra,ps, at all times, for a still too su.sceptil)lc and 
guileless old country mouse. All my consciousness 
centres, necessarily, just now, on a single small 
problem, that of managing to do an “American 
book” (or rather a couple of them,) that I had 
supposed myself, in advance, capable of doing on 
the spot, but that I had there, in fact, utterly to 


—It, WHICH IS, as Ji> xeceues, so 
to speak, a thousand lengths ahead of me. I sliall 
keep it up as a tour de force, and produce my copy 
somehow (I have indeed practically done one vol, 
of Impressions*’—tliere are to be two, separate 
aiid differently-titled;) but I am unable, mean- 
while, to dally by the way—^the sweet wayside of 
Pall Mall* or to turn either to the right or tJie left. 
(My subject—unless I grip it tight—^melts away 
Rye, Sussex, is so little like it; and tlien where 
am I? And yet the thing interests me to do, though 
at the same time appalling me by its difficulty. But 
I didn t mean to tell you this long story about it.) 
I hope you are plashing yourself in more pellucid 
waters and I find I assume that there is in every 
a great increase of the pellucid in your case 
by the fact of the neighbouring presence of your 
(as I again, and I trust not fallaciously assume) 
sympathetic collaterals. I sliould greatly like, here, 
a collateral or two myself—to find the advantage, 
across the sea, of the handful of those of mine who 
are sympathetic, makes me miss them, or tlie possi¬ 
bility of them, in this country of my adoption, which 
is more than kind, but less than kin. • . . I spend 
the month of January, further, in this place—then 
I do seek the metropolis for 12 or 14 weeks. I ex¬ 
pect to hear from you that you have carried off 
some cup or other (sculling for preference) in your 
Bank Holiday Sports—so for heaven’s sake don’t 
disappoint me. You’re my one link with the Ath¬ 
letic world, and I like to be able to talk about you. 
Therefore, apropos of cups, all power to your 
elbowl I know none now—no cup—but the un¬ 
inspiring cocoa—which I carry with a more and 




not wnony to lose toucii oi you—gnostiy and in¬ 
effective indeed as that touch seems destined to 
feel itself. I find myself almost wishing that the 
whu’ligig of time had brought round tlie day of 
your inscription witli many honours on some com¬ 
fortable “retired list” which might keep yoxi a little 
less on the dim confines of the Empire, and make 
you thereby more accessible ani conversible. Only 
I reflect that by the time the grey purgatory of 
South Kensington, or wherever, crowns and pen¬ 
sions your bright career, I, alas, shall have been 
whirled away to a sphere compared to whicli Salon- 
ica and even furthest Ind are easy and familiar 
resorts, with no crown at all, most probably—not 
even “heavenly,” and no communication with you 
save by tal)le-raps and telepathists (like a really 
startling communication I have just had from—or 
through—a “Medium” in America (near Boston,) 
a message purporting to come from my Mother, 
who died 26 years ago and from whom it ostensibly 
proceeded during a seance at which my sister-in- 
law, with two or tlu’ee other persons, was present. 
The point is tliat the message is an allusion to a 
matter known (so personal is it to myself) to no 
other individual in the world but me —^not possibly 
either to the medium or to my sister-in-law; and 
an allusion so pertinent and initiated and tender 
and helpful, and yet so unhelped by any actual 



earthly knowledge on any one’s part, that it qui 
astounds as well as deeply touches me. If the sul 
ject of the message had been conceivably in m 
sister-in-law’s mind it would have been an interc.s 
ing but not infrequent case of telepathy; but, as 
say, it couldn’t thinkably have been, and she onl 
transmits it to me, after the fact, not even full 
understanding it. So, I repeat, I am astounded 
—and almost equally astounded at my havinj 
drifted into this importunate mention of it to you 
Jlut the letter retailing it arrived only this a.m 
and I have been rather full of it.)—I had hearc 
of your present whereabouts from Edward Childi 
. . . and I give you my word of honour that mi 
great tliought was, already before your own gooc 
words had come, to attest to you, on my own side 
and pen in hand, my inextinguishable interest ir 
you. I came back from tlie U.S. after an absence 
of nearly a year (H months) by last midsummer, 
whereupon my joy at returning to this so little 
American nook took the form of my having stuck 
here fast (with great arrears of sedentary occupa¬ 
tion &c.) till abnost the other day ... I found 
my native land, after so many years, interesting, 
formidable, fearsome and fatiguing, and anuch 
more dimcult to see and deal with in any extended 
and various way than I had supposed. I was able 
to do with it far less than I had hoped, in the way 
of visitalion-I found many of the conditions too 

South, the Middle West, California, the whole 

time in the East- 



1 .luiuicssion 01 materiaJ 

in almost cruelly charmle.ss, 

ever afterwarrk to make one crouch, 

House Rve—If ‘^[^^enly as possible, at Lamb 

» y one happens to have a poor little 



serted a good deal at this Season—1 go up again, 
in a few days, to stay till about May. So I atn 
not making history, my dear Paul, as you are; 
I am at least only making my very limited and 
intimate own. Vous avez beau dire, you, and Mrs 
Paul, and Miss Paul, are making that of Euvoiie 
—^though you don’t appear to realize it any more 
than M. Jourdain did that he was talking prose. 
Have patience, meanwhile—you will have plenty 
of South Kensington later on (among other retired 
pro-consuls and where Miss Paul will “come out”;) 
and meanwhile you are, from the L.H. point of 
view, a family of thrilling llomance. And it must 
be interesting to amcliorer le sort dcs populations 
—and to see real live Turbaned Turks going about 
you, and above all to have, even in the sea, a liouse 
from whicli you look at divine Olympus. You live 
with the gods, if not like them—and out of all this 
unutterable Anglo-Saxon banality—so extra-ba¬ 
nalized by tlie extinction of dear Arthur Balfom*. 
I take great joy in the prospect of really getting 
hold of you, all three, next summer. I count, fond- 
Jy» on your presence here and I send the very 
Inndcst greeting and blessing to your two compan¬ 
ions. The elder is of course still very young, but 
how old the younger must now be! 

. . . Yours, my dear Paul, always and ever, 

HiiNRY James. 
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LETTERS OF HENRY JAMES i«of> 


To WilUavi James, 

Professor and Mrs. William James had been in CaU- 
fornia at this time of tlic grout San Francisco earthquake 
and conflagration. They fortunately escaped uninjured, 
but for some days II. J. had been in deep anxiety, not 
knowing their exact whereabouts. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

May 4th, 1906. 

B<iloved Ones! 

I wrote you, feverishly, last Saturday, but 
now comes in a blest cable from Harry telling of 
your being as far on your way home as at Denver 
and communicating thence in inspired accents and 
form, and thi.s, for which I have been yearning (the 
news of your having to that extent shaken off the 
dust of your ruin), fills me with such joy that I 
scrawl you these still agitated words of jubilation 
—though I can’t seem to you less than incoherent 
and beside the mark, I fear, till I have got your 
letter from Stanford which Harry has already 
announced his expedition of on the 28th. (This 
must come in a day or two more.) Meanwhile 
there was three days ago an excellent letter in the 
Times from Stanford itself (or P.A.) enabling me, 
for the first time, to conceive a little, and a trifle 
less luridly to imagine, the facts of your case. I 
had at first believed those facts to be that you were 
thrown bedless and roofless upon the world, serni- 
clad and semi-starving, and with all that class of 
phenomena about you. Rut bow do I know, after 
all, even yeti and I await your light with an anxiety 
that still endures. I have just parted with Bill, 
who dined with me, and who is to lunch with me to¬ 
morrow— (I going in the evening to the “Academy 
Dinner.”) I have, since the arrival of Harry’s 
telegram, or cable of reassurance—the second to 



that eftect, not this of to-day, which makes the thu^a 
and best — I have been, as I say, trying, under 
pressure, a three days’ motor trip with the Wliar- 
tons, mucli fi'ustrated by bad weather and from 
whicli I impatiently and prematurely and gleefully 
returned to-day: so that I liave been separated from 
B. for 48 hours. But I tell you of hiin rather than 
talk to you, in the air, of your own weird experi- 
cnees. He is to go on to Paris on the 6th, having 
waited over here to go to the Private View of the 
Academy, to see me again, and to make use of 
Sunday 6th (a dies non in Paris as here) for his 
journey. It has been delightful to me to have him 
near me, and he has spent and re-spent long liouns 
at the National Gallery, from which he derives (as 
also from the Wallace Collection) great stimulus 
and profit. I am extremely struck with his serious¬ 
ness of spu'it and intention—he seems to me all 
in the thing he wants to do (and awfully intelligent 
about it;) so that in fine he seems to me to bring 
to his design quite an exceptional quality and kind 
of intensity. . . . What a family—with the gal¬ 
lantries of the pair of you thrown ini Well, 
you, beloved Alice, have needed so exceedingly a 
“change,” and I was preaching to you that you 
should arrive at one somehow or perish—whereby 
you have had it with a vengeance, and I hope the 
effects will be appreciable (that is not altogether 
accurst) to you. What I really now most feel the 
pang and the woe of is my not being there to hang 
upon the lips of your conjoined eloquence. I really 
think I must go over to you again for a month— 
just to listen to you. But I wait and am ever more 
and more fondly your 


Henhy. 







To-day at last reach me (an hour ago) your 
blest letter to myself of April 19th and Alice’s not 
less sublime one (or a type-copy of the same,) 
addressed to Irving St. and forwarded by dear 
Peg, to whom all thanks ... I have written to 
Harry a good deal from the first, and to your dear 
selves last week, and you will know how wide open 
the mouth of my desire stands to learn from you 
everything and anything you can chuck into it. 
Most vivid and pathetic these so surprisingly lucid 
pictures dashed down—or rather so calmly com¬ 
mitted to paper—by both of you in the very jnidst 
of the crash, and what a hell of a time you must 
have had altogether. What a noble act your tak¬ 
ing your Miss Martin to the blazing and bursting 
San Francisco — and what a devil of a day of 
anxiety it must have given to the sublime Alice. 
Dearest sublime Alice, your details of feeding the 
hungry and sleeping in the backyard bring tears 
to my eyes. I hope all the later experience didn’t 
turn to worse dreariness and weariness — it wa.s 
probably kept human and “vivid” by the whole 
associated elements of drama. Yet how differently 
I read it all from knowing you now restored to 
your liberal home and lovely brood—where I hope 
you are guest-receiving and housekeeping as little 
as possible. How your mother must have folded, 
you in! I kept thinking of her, for days, please 
tell her, almost more than of you I It’s hideous 
to want to condemn you to mite on top of every¬ 
thing else—yet I sneaklngly hope for more, though 
indeed it wouldn’t take much to make me sail 
straight home—^just to talk with you for a week. 




.. ^.-. , 

etc.—Hut wl>y du I l»lli *'l' Hu s<* hilUs wlini wliuL 
1 ftiu iil'liT *»U milly full nf is tin* hupr tlmt 
lljoy hiivt! Ik‘ 011 cntwnin/n' ytMi Imlli with lunroh 
anti .sniollH'i’iiijuf you willi iltiwcrs at C'amliritluf. 
Also, ^iTftlily (for you), willi tin* Impr (lint yon 
ditln’t t'oino away miintf! any Irfluir-moni'y tint* 
to you. . . . 

JJut gootl-ljyi: for now willi cvrr sii trmlrr lovo, 

Mvor your IIknuv. 


'Vo AfiHH Afiiiyan’f Jnint'A, 

launli Hoinr, Uyi’. 

Movfiiila’r Hlli, HKXI. 

Dearest I’eggot, 

I, have liad la'fore me ImL an hour or two 
your ilelighlful, though st»mewlml agitating letter 
of Oetohe. 1 ’ 'itUh, ant! I am sti tonelietl hy yt»nr 
faithful memory of your poor foml old rnele, and 
hy your snalehmg an hour to tlevole to him, even 
ns a brand from the Imrning. Ihal I serihlde yon 
this joyinis aeltnowledgmetii before I g»» to bed. 
I have been immensely interested in your whole 
Collegiate adventure fraginenlN tif Ihe history of 
whieli, so far as ytni've got, I'vt' liiul from voiir 
mother - amt all the more iiileresled Ihal, hy a Idesl 
good fortune, 1 happen lt» Aviore your seliolaslie 
shades ami .so am ahh*, in imagination, to cling to 
you and follow yon roniid, I mtiii tt» mulie init 
that you are very physically eomftjrtahle, all romal, 
nnd I liuve indeed a very elmrmiiig image of llryn 
Mawr, though I tiure say these mouths adoru it 
IcH.s Lhau my ihuie-lime. I yearn lemlrrlv over 
your home-sielme.ss ami fear I. tlmi'l hefp you 



privileges and luxury of your Dads and yoiu- 
Mother’s company and genius for the common 
doings and sayings, tlie common air and effluence 
of other American homes, represents a sorry drop 
—which can only be softened for you by the diver¬ 
sion of seeking out what charms of sorts these other 
homes may have had that Irving St. lack.s. You 
may not find any, to speak of, but ineanwdiile you 
will have wandered away and in so doing will liave 
left the bloom of your nostalgia behind. It doesn’t 
remain acute, but there will be always enough for 
you to go home with again. And you will make 
your little sphere of relations—which will give out 
an interest of their own; and see a lot of life and 
realise a lot of types, not to speak of all the enrich¬ 
ing of your mind and augmentation of your powei*. 
Your poor old uncle groans with .shame when he 
bethinks himself of the scant and mi.serable educa¬ 
tion, and educative opportunity, he had [compared 
with^ his magnificent modern niece. No one took 
any interest whatever in his development, except 
to neglect or snub it where it might have helped— 
and any that he was ever to have he picked up 
wholly by himself. But that is very ancient his¬ 
tory now—and he is very glad to have picked up 
Lamb House, where he sits writing you this of a 
wet November night and communes, so far as pos¬ 
sible, on the spot, with the ghost of the little niece 
who came down from Harrow to spend her holidays 
in so dull and patient and AVaverley-novelly a 
fashion with him. ... I rejoice greatly in your 
sweet companion—I mean in the sweetness of her 
as chum and comrade, for you, and I send, I hope 
not presumptuously, a slice of your Uncle’s bless- 
mg. Also is it uplifting to hear that you find 
Miss Carey Thomas benevolent and inspiring— 



fill remembrance and to tbank her very kindly for 
her appreciation of my niece. But I Ivope she 
doesn’t, or won’t, work you to the bone! Good¬ 
night, deal’ Child. 

Your fond old Uncle. 


To Mrs. DetoSinith, 

This refers to the revision of Roderick Hudson^ which 
was to head the “New York” edition of his novels, now 
definitely announced. 

Lamb House, Kye. 

November 12th, 1900. 

Dear Mrs. Dew-Smith, 

Very kind your note about the apples and 
about poor ll.H.1 Burgess Noukes is to climb the 
hill in a day or two, basket on arm, and bring me 
back the rosy crop, which I am finding quite the 
staff of life. 

As for the tidied-up book, I am greatly touched 
by your generous interest in the question of the 
tidying-up, and yet really think your view of that 
process erratic and—quite of course—my own view 
well inspired 1 But we are really both right, for 
to attempt to retouch the substance of the thing 
would be as foolish as it would be (in a done and 
impenetrable structure) impracticable. Wliat I 
have tried for is a mere revision of surface and 
expression, as the thing is positively in many places 
quite vilely written! The essence of the matter is 
wholly unaltered—save for seeming in places, I 
think, a little better brought out. At any rate the 
deed is already perpetrated—and I do continue to 


However, I ought only to be devoutly gratcIuJ-- 
as in fact I am—for your power to re-peruse iit nil, 
and will come and thank you afresh as soon ns you 
return to the fold; as to which I beg you to make 
an early signal to yours most truly, 

Henry James. 


To Mrs. Wharton.. 

The desired visit to George Sand’s Noliant, was brought 
off in the following year, when H, J. motored tliero with 
Mrs. Wharton, “line Barbet dc Joiiy” is the address in 
Paris of M. Paul Bourget. 

Keforni Club, Pall Mall. S.W. 

November 17 th, 190(1. 

Dear Mrs. Wharton, 

I had from you a shortish time since a very 
beautiful and interesting letter — into the iirk to 
thank you for which my pen has been perpetually 
about to dip, and now comes the further thrill of 
your “quaint” little picture card with its news of 
the Paris winter and the romantic rue de Varenne; 
on which the pen straightway plunges into the fluid. 
This is really charming and uplifting news, and I 
applaud the free sweep of your *Tine of life” with 
all my heart. We shall be almost neighbours, and 
I will most assuredly hie me as promptly as possi¬ 
ble across the scant interspace of the Channel, the 
Pas-de-Calais &c: wliere the very first question 
on which I shall beset you will be your adventui’c 
and impression of Nohant—as to which I burn and 
yearn for fond particulars. Perhaps if you have 
the proper Vehicle of Passion—as I make no do\il)t 
^you will be going there once more—in which 


ase do take mei Ana suen a suave ana convenient 
rossing as I nieanwliile wish you—and such a pro- 
ision of philosophy laid up, in advance, for use in, 
nd about, rue Barbet de Jouyl You will have 
nished your new fiction, I “presume”—if it isn’t 
resumptuous—before embarlang? and I do so for 
le right of the desire to congratulate, in that case, 
nd envy and sympatliise—being in all sorts of 
mharras now, myself, over the finish of many 
iings. I pant for tlie start of that work and lan- 
uish to take it up. I think I liave had no chance 
j tell you how much I admired your single story 
ithe Aug. Scribner —beautifully done, I thought, 
nd full of felicities and achieved values and pic- 
Lires. All the same, with the rue de Varenne &c., 
on’t go in too much for the French or the “Franco- 
tmeriean” subject—^the real field of your exten- 
ion is here —it has far more fusability with our 
ative and primary material; between which and 
i’rench elements there is, I Iiold, a disparity as 
omplete as between a life led in trees, say, and 
. life led in—sea-depths, or in other words between 
hat of climbers and swimmers—or (crudely) that 
f monkeys and fish. Is the Play Thing meanwhile 
limbing or swimming?—I take much interest in 
Is fate. But you will tell me of these things—in 
•'ebruaryl It will be then I shall scramble over. 

’ go home an hour or two hence (to stay as still as 
lossible) after anight—only—spent in town. The 
•erijetual summonses and solicitations of London 
some of which have to be met) are at times a mad- 
lening worry—or almost. I am wondering if you 
re not feeling just now perhaps a good deal, at 
jcnox, in the apparently delightful old 1840 way 
-a good snowstorm ending, and the Westinghouse 
oloui'ing, as I suppose, a good deal blurred. But 
lOw I want to have it all—tlie gossip of the coun- 
ryside—from youl Some of it has come to me as 
ather di'cadful . . . and that is what some of the 





To IF. E. Norris 

16 Lewes Crescent, 
Brighton. 

December 23rd, 1906. 

My dear Norris, 

I think it was from licre I wrote you last 
Cliristmas; by which I devoutly hope I don’t give 
you a Iiandle for saying; “And not from anywhere 
since then.” But I am but too aware tliat it has 
been at the best a hideous record of silence and 
apparent .gloom, and also fully feel that after such 
base laideurs of behaviour explanations, attenua¬ 
tions, protestations, are as the mere rustle of the 
wind and had really better be left unuttered. That 
only adds to the dark burden of one’s consciousness 
when one does write; one-crawls into the dear* out¬ 
raged presence with all one’s imperfections on one’s 
head. So I’ll indulge, at any rate, in no specific 
plea—but only in tirat general one of the fact that 
the letter-writing faculty within me has become 
extinct through increasing age, infirmity, embar¬ 
rassment (the spelling faculty, even, you see, al¬ 
most extinct,) and general demoralization and 
desolation. Twenty reproachful spectres rise up 
before me—out of whom your fine sad face is only 
tlie most awful. All I can say for myself (and 
you) is that among these feeble reparations that I 
am trj’ing to make in the way of “hardy annuals” 

- hardy in the sense, I fear, of a sort of shameful 
brazenness this “Christmas letter” to you takes 
absolute precedence. I wrote indeed to Rhoda 



my hiwiii^ uj) lo jiixtr dnir Ilniuiltoii Anlrn 
mcmorifii .scrvieo (whore 1. iliihi’l M’e ^wr, Ihuvjjjh 
she miiy have l>ceii present, ami of which 1 Ihnughl 
slic wniihl care ior some little aeeoiml. It was a 
very beautiful ami touehiii/^ musical service. Uul 
I haven’t seen her for n lonp: lime, alasl amid 
these ycuvs of more, and more inlerspaeed and 
itni.shed---oci'asiotis.) Of course 1 am liopin^ that 
tijis will lie on your lahlc on Xmas morninj^ iti 
all sorb of eharmiuK company, and not la'fore ami 
not after, Hut it's dillleidl to lime communica- 
tion.s at this upheaved .season, c.spci-ially from au« 
other {non-London) iirovincc, and I trust to the 
hap])y lia/.ard, thouKh still a little milled liy a .sense 
of the break-down of things (the ‘'public services") 
that compelled me yc.stcrday, coming tlown hero 
from Victoria, to be .shoved into (a.s the ordy place 
in the train) the .small eonneermg-.snacc between 
two X’ullman.s, wljerc 1 .stuck, all llie way, in a 
tight bunch of live or si.\ other men and three 
portmanteaux and boxe.s; tpiile the aort of treat- 
mont (onc’.H nose half in the w.c. included) that the 
I'higlish traveller writes from Italy iuftwiatcd let¬ 
ters to the Times ahont. I lignre y<tn at all events 
exempt from any indignity of nmvemenl (ami the 
conditions of imjvement iiowaduya almohl all hi- 
cliule indignity) and still sitting up on yoiir 'I'or- 
qiuiy .slope as on a mild Olympus ami with this 
strife of circulating Inmmns far hclow yon. Hnl 
when I re/Icc.L that I don’t kiKW, for certain, at»y 
of your aetualilicH T, velleet with a crimson eonn- 
tenance on the months that have ela|i.sed. 1 have 
before tnc a.s I write a hcaulifiil letter fnan y«iti, 
of the dale of which noDiIng wtmld imhar me 
to remind you Imt limt is not quite your con¬ 
temporary lii.story. . . . Putting ytair «»wn news 
at its quictc.st, however, my tuvn runs it elo.se for 






aside a few days ai a luuc m * 

find periodically inevitable, and even quite luce, i 
haven’t stirred for ages from my own house, tlic 
suitability of which to my modest scheme of ex¬ 
istence gi’ows fortunately more and more marked. 
I spent last sununer there—the most beautiful of 
one’s life I think—without the briefest of breaks 
and that gregarious time is the one at which I like 
least to circulate. The little place, alas, becomes 
itself—like all jilaces save Torquay, I judge—-more 
and more gregarious: and there were a good many 
days when even mj' own small premises bristled 
too much with the invader, But tliere is a great 
virtue in sitting tight—you sit out many things; 
even bores are, comparatively speaking, loose; and 
I had a blest sort of garden (by which I’m far 
from meaning gardening) smmner. What it must 
have been beside jmur sappliire sea! I return, at 
any rate, in a few days, to sit tight again, till early 
in February, when there arc reasons for prob¬ 
ably going for five or six weeks to Paris; and even 
possibly—or impossibly—to Rome; one of the 
principal of these being that the prospect fills me 
with a blackness of horror that I find really alarm¬ 
ing as a sign of moral paralysis and abjection; so 
that I ought to try to fly in the face of it. Rut 
I shall fly at the best, I fear, very low! . . . 

I needn t tell you how much I hope and pray 
that this may find you, as they say, in health. 
There s an icy blast here to-day—yet I take for 
panted that if it weren’t Sunday you would be do- 
mg sometljing very prodigious and muscular in the 
teeth of It. The prize (of long activity and sweet 
survival) is with those whose hardness is greater 
than other hardnesses. And yours is greater than 
that of the sea-wave and all the rest of opposing 
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nature—though I make this imputation only on 
behalf of your sporting resources. I appeal to the 
softest eorner of the softest part of the rest of you 
to make before too long some magnanimous sign 
to yours very constantly, 

IIenky James. 


To Thomas Sergeant Perry. 

Mr. Perry, whose recollections of H. J. and his brothers 
at Newport have been read on an early page of these 
volumes, was at this time living in Paris. 

Brighton. 

Boxing Day, 1906. 

My dear Thomas, 

I have remained silent—in the matter of 
your last good letter—under a great stress of cor¬ 
respondence de fin d‘ann6e: which you on your side 
must be having also to reckon with. The end is 
not yet, but I want to gi-eet you without a more 
indecent delay and to impress you with a sense of 
my cordial and seasonable sentiments; such as you 
will communicate, please, unreservedly to les votres 
around the Xmastide hearth. I am spending the 
so equivocal period with some very quiet old friends 
at this place, and I write this in presence of a shin¬ 
ing silvery shimmery sea, on one of the prettiest 
possible south-coast mornings. It’s like the old 
Brighton that you may read about (Miss Honey- 
man’s) in the early chapters of the “Newcomes.” 
But you are of course bathed, in Paris, in a much 
more sumptuous splendour. But what a triste 
Nouvel An for the poor foolish, or misguided 
church (not) of France I A little more and “we 
Protestants”—you and I—will have to subscribe 
for it. Your “Censeur” was very welcome, and the 
portrait of Mme Barboux of the last heart-breaking 



literary). Yet the literary brcaKs aown wiui 
too on occasion—as in the apparent failure to tijs- 
cover that the value of Shakespeare is tlmt ot the 
most splendid poetry, as expression, that ever was 
on earth, and that they are reckoning for him ap- 
parentJy as by the langue of Sardou. How funnily 
solemn, or solemnly funny, the little Goneoiirt 
Academy I—j'^et when they have made up their 
mind I shall like to hear on whom and what, and 
you must tell me, and I will get the book. 

Bill, I am afraid meanwhile, will have been ab¬ 
sent from your Yuletide revels: if he has g’onc to 
Geneva (of the hise) as he hinted to jne that he 
might and as I don’t quite envy him. But it cel; 
age—I ... I think I really shall see you dans 
le courant de fevrier. I presently go lionie to work 
toward that end, ferine. I send again a thou¬ 
sand friendships to Mrs. Thomas and the Miss 
Thomases and am always yours and theirs, 

IIiiNity .Tam 128. 


To Gaillard T. Lapsley. 

Mr. Lapsley, now settled in England, lm<l become the 
neighbour (at Cambridge) of Mr. A. C, Henson nncl the 
present editor—the “Islander” «nd tlio “Librarian” of 
the following letter. 

10 Lewes Crescent, 
Brighton. 

December 27lh, 1906. 

My dear, dear Gaillard, 

touched almost to anguish by your 
beautiful and generous letter, and lose not an in¬ 
stant m thanking you for it with the last effusion. 
It IS no vain figure of speech, but a solemn, an 


for me iit all and that I groan over the strange 
j Vitality of this last so persistent failure—during 
months, years!—of my power to become in 
way possessed of you. (My own fault, oh yes 
thousand times; for which I bow my forehead 
the dust.) My intense respect for your so noble 
^<2cupations and your so distinguished “person¬ 
ality” have had a good deal to say to the matter, 
•Moreover; there is a vulgar untimeliness of ap¬ 
proach to the highly-devoted and the deeply-clois¬ 
tered, of which I have always hated to appear 
-apablel It is just what I may, however, even 
^ow be guilty of if I put you the crude question 
whether there isn’t perhaps any moment of this 
r anuary when you could come to me for a couple 
:>f deeply amicable days? ... I don’t quite know 
ivhat your holidays are, nor what heroic immersions 
n scholastic abysses you may not cultivate the de¬ 
pressing ideal of carrying on even while they last, 
pvit I seem to reflect that you never will be able 
;o come to me free and easy (there’s a sweet 
Prophecy for you!) and that my only course there¬ 
fore is to tug at you, blindfold, through, and in 
spite of, your tangle of silver colls. I know, no 
)ne better, that it’s hateful to pay visits, and 
jspecially winter ones, from (far) and to (far) 
tother side of town; but to brood on such invidious 
i'uths is simply to plot for your escaping me 
iltogether; and I reflect further that you are, with 
rour great train-services, decently suburban to 
IjOndon, and that the dear old 4 .S 8 from Charing 
3i*oss to Rye brings you down in exactly two not 
liscomfortable hours. Also my poor little house 




them, master them, subjugate them; tlicn pick out 
your pair of days (two full and clear ones with 
me, I mean, exclusive of journeys) and let me 
know tliat you arrive. I hate to worry you about 
it, and shall understand anything and everything; 
but come if you humanly can. 

When I think of tlie charm of possibly taking 
up with you by the Lamb House lire the various 
interesting impressions, allusions, American refer¬ 
ences and memories etc., with which your letter is 
so richly bedight, I kind of feel that you must 
come, to tell me more of everything. , . . So, just 
yet, I shall reserve these thrills; for I feel tlmt I 
shall and must, by hook or by crook, see you. I ex¬ 
pect to go abroad about Feb. 5 th for a few weeks— 
but that won’t prevent. I rejoice to hear your 
news, however sketchy, of the Islander of Ely and 
the Librarian of Magdalene. Commend me as 
handsomely as possible to the lone Islander—how 
gladly would I at the very perfect right moment 
be liis man Friday, or Saturday, or, even better, 
Sunday!—and tell Percy Lubbock, with my love, 
that I missed liim acutely the other week at Wind¬ 
sor (wliicli he will imdcrstand and perhaps even 
believe.) \Vliat disconcerted me in your letter was 
your mention of your having, while in America, 
been definitely ill —a proceeding of which I wliolly 
disapprove. I desire to talk to you about that, 
too, even though I meanwhile discharge upon 
you, my dear Gaillard, the abounding sympathy of 

yours always and ever, « ^ 


Henry James 
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To BruCe Porter. 

Mr. Bruce Porter had written from San Francisco, 
describing the earthquake of the preceding spring. 

Lamb House, Rye, 

February 19th, 1907. 

My dear Bruce Porter, 

I have had from you a very uoble and 
beautiful letter, which has given me exceeding 
great joy, and which I have only not sooner thanked 
you for—well, by reason of many interruptions 
and preoccupations—mainly those resulting from 
my being in London (the hourly importunate) 
when it came to me; at which seasons, and during 
which sojourns, I always put off as much corre¬ 
spondence as possible till I get back to this com¬ 
parative peace. (I returned here but three days 
since.) How shall I tell you, at any rate, today, 
how your letter touches and even, as it were, re¬ 
lieves me? I had felt like such a Backward Brute 
in wi’iting mine, but now in communication with 
your treasures of indulgence and generosity, I feel 
only your admirable virtue and the high price I 
set upon your friendship. So I thank you, all ten¬ 
derly, and assure you that you have poured balm 
on much of my anxiety, not to say on my shame. 
Your account of those unimaginable weeks of your 
great crisis are of a thrilling and uplifting interest 
—and yet everything remains unimaginable to 
me—as to the sense of your whole actual situation *, 
and the lurid newspapers, on all this, do nothing 
but darken and distract my vision. I hope you are 
living in less of a pandemonium than they, basest 
afflictions of our afflicted age, give you out to be— 
but verily the bridge of comprehension is strained 
and shaky and impassable between this little old- 
world russet shore and your vertiginous cosmic 



keep my hands on you tigJit, till, by gentle insistent 
pressure, I have made you yield to that deliglitiul 
possibility of your perhaps at some nearisli day 
presenting yourself here. You speak of it as a dis¬ 
cussable thing—it’s the cream of your letter. Let 
me just say once for all you shall have the very 
eagerest and intensest welcome. Heaven there¬ 
fore speed the day. I go to the continent for a 
few weeks—eight or ten, probably at most—a fort¬ 
night hence; but return after that to be here in the 
most continuous fashion for month.s and months 
to come—all summer and autumn. You are vividly 
interesting too on the subject of Fanny Steven¬ 
son and her situation—and your picture is filled 
out a little by my hearing of her as in a rather 
obscure and inaccessible town “somewhere on the 
Riviera”; communicating with a friend or two in 
London in an elusive and deprecative fashion— 
withholding her address so as not to be overtaken 
or met with (apparently.) Poor lady, poor bar¬ 
barous and merely instinctive lady—ah, what a 
tangled web we weave 1 I probably shall fail of 
seeing her, and yet, with a .sneaking kindness for 
her that I have, shall be sorry wholly to lose her. 
She won’t, I surmise, come to England. But if 
I see you here I shall repine at nothing. Z)o man¬ 
age to be sustained for the gallant pilgrimage— 
and do let it count a little, for that, that I aw here, 
my dear Bruce Porter, ever so clingingly and con¬ 
stantly yours. 


Heney James. 
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To Miss G-race Norton. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Marcli 5th, 1907. 

Dearest Grace, 

Hideous as is really the time that has elapsed 
since I last held any communication with you (on 
that torrid July 3d, p.m., in Kirkland St.—I won’t 
name the year!) it has seemed to me extraordinarily 
brief and has in fact passed like a flash I Measured 
by the calendar it’s incredible—measured by my 
sense of the way the months whizz by (more and 
more like the telegraph-posts at the window of the 
train,) it has been a simple good “run” from the 
eve of my leaving America to the present moment. 
I came straight back here--to a great monotony 
and regularity and tranquillity of life (on the 
whole,) and haven’t had really (and shouldn’t have, 
didn’t I begin to count I) any of the conscious 
desolation of having di'ifted away from you. How¬ 
ever, beginning to count makes it another and 
rather horrible matter—or would make it so if you 
and I ever counted (in the dreary way of “times” 
of writing,) or ever had, or ever will. At the 
same time I yearn to hear from j'ou, and it may 
increase my chance of that boon if I tell you with 
all m'gency how much I do. On that side, though 
you, through your habitual magnanimity, won’t 
“mind” my long silence unduly, I mind it myself, 
with this very first word of my breaking it. Be¬ 
cause I’m talldng with you now again, and that 
brings back so many, too many things; and to do 
so seems the pleasantest and dearest and most 
natural thing in the world. I leave this place to¬ 
morrow for Paris—that is sleep at Dover—but an 
hour and a half hence—and go farther the next 
day; which is the first time I’ve stirred (except for 
an occasional week in London) since I last stirred 






ance, at JuUan’s studio-. , . li i can x sium u..., 
down to Italy-to Florence am Ven.ce-for a 
sliort spell before restoration—to thtft domicile—the 
last time, I dai-csuy, that I shall ever brave the 
distinctly enfeebled spell (as I last felt it to be 
seven years ago) of those places; so utterly t ic 
I)rey of the Barbarian now that if you still ever 
yearn for them take an easy comfort and thank 
your stars that you knew tliem in the less hlighteci 
and dishonoured time. It is very singular to me, 
living here (in this eompai*alively old-world cornei’ 
which has nothing else but its own little immemorial 
blots and vulgarisms—besides all its great merits) 
to find mj’self plunged into the strain of the rank¬ 
est and most promiscuous actuality as soon as, 
crossing to the Continent, I direct myself to the 
shrines of a superior antiquity. One is so out of 
the stream here that one almost wholly forgets it 
—and then it is incongvuovisly the most sacred 
pilgrimages that most vociferously remind one— 
because (to put it as gracefully as possible) most 
cosmopolitanly. “Left to myself” I really think I 
should scarce ever budge from here again—unless 
to go back to the U.S,, which, honestly, I should 
like almost as much as I should (in some connec¬ 
tions—the “travelling” above all) dread it. But 
the dread wouldn’t be the same dread of the Amcri- 


ean-iVnglican and German Italy. The.se will strike 
you as cheerful sentiments fox* the eve of a pleasure- 
trip abroad, and I .shall feel better when I’ve 
started; but even so the travel-impulse (which I’ve 
had almost no opportunity in my life really to 
gratify) is extinct as from inanition (and personal 
antiquity 1) and above all, more and more, the only 
way I care to travel is by reading. To stay at 
home and read is more and more my ideal —and 



or you that confirmed me while I was with you 
n my high estimation of it. Great, every way, 
[ear Grace, and all-exemplary, I thought the dig- 
lity and coherency and benignity of your life— 
ong after beholding it as it has taken me (by the 
iresome calendar again!) to make you this declara- 
ion. I at any rate luivc the greatest satisfaction 
n the thouglit— the fireside vision—of your still 
iiid always nobly leading it. I don’t know, and 
low should I? much about you in detail—but I 
hink I have a Idnd of instinct of how the side- 
irush of the things that I do gel in a general way 
, reverberation of touches and affects you, and as 
n one way or another there seems to have been 
denty of the stress and strain and pain of life on 
he circumference (and even some of it at the con- 
re, as it were) of your circle. I’ve not been with- 
lut feeling (and responding to,) I boldly say, 
owe of your vibrations. I hope at least the most 
Lcute of them have proceeded from causes present- 
iig for you—well, what shall I say?—an interest \ 1 
Sven the most worrying businesses often have one 
—but there are sides of them that we could dis- 
over in talk over the fire but that I don’t appeal 
o you lucidly to portray to me. Besides, I can 
magine them exquisitely—as well as where they 
ail of that beguilement, and believe me, therefore, 
[ am living with you, as I write, quite as much as 
f I made out—as I used to—by your phuros-Iook- 
ng lamplight through youi- ample and lucid win- 
low- 2 )ane, that you were sitting “in,” as they say 
lere, and were thereuimn i>lanning an immediate 
nvasion. I liave given intense ear to every breath 
>f indication about Charles and his condition, and 
n particular to the appearance that, so far as I 
inderstand, he has bceti presiding and dignifying, 
IS he alone remains to have done, the Longfellow 







Collective and Definitive ]idition~ot whici\ i even 
spoke to you, I think, when I saw you last, as it 
was then more or less definitely planned. Then 
hitches and halts supervened—the whole matter be¬ 
ing complicated by the variety and the conflict of 
iny scattered publishers, till at last the thing is on 
the right basis (in the two countries—for it has 
all had to he brought about by quite separate arts 
here and in America,) and a “handsome”—I hope 
really handsome and not too cheap—in fact suffi¬ 
ciently dear—arra}' will be the result—owing much 
to close amendment (and even “rewriting”) of the 
four earliest novels and to illuminatory classifi¬ 
cation, collocation, juxtaposition and separation 
tlirough the whole series. The work on the earlier 
novels has involved much labour—to the best effect 
for the vile things, I’m convinced; but the real 
tussle is in writing the Prefaces (to each vol. or 
book,) which are to be long—very long!—and 
loquacious—and competent perhaps to pousser d 
la vente. The Edition is to be of 23 vols. and there 
are to be some 1.5 Prefaces (as some of tlie books 
are in two,) and twenty-three lovely frontispieces 
—all of which I have this winter very ingeniously 
called into being; so that they at least only await 
“process” reproduction. The prefaces, as I say, 
are difficult to do—hut I have found them of a jolly 
interest; and though I am not going to let you 
read one of the fictions themselves over I shall ex¬ 
pect you to read all the said Introductions. Thus, 
my dear Grace, do I—^not at all artlessly—^prattle 
to you; artfully, on the contrary, toward casting 
some spell of chatter on yourself. . . . Meanwhile 
the Irving Street echoes that have come to me have 
been of the din of voices and the affluence of strang- 










niglit. Don’t dream of troubling to wnte--i wm 
write again as wc draw nearer. I hope these ei- 
florescent day.s (if you have them) don t turn yo^ 
stomach too much against the thick taste oi the 
Julian broth. I already long to see you again. 

Ever your affectionate 

Henuy James. 


To Howard Sturgis, 

The plan of approaehing Italy througli South Germany 
and Austria was not carried out. He presently wont 
straight from Paris to Rome. 

58 Rue de Varenne, Paris. 

April ISth, 1907. 

Dearest Howard, 

I find your beautiful tragic wail on my re- 
tui'n from a wondrous, miraculous motor tour of 
three weeks and a day with these admirable friends 
of ours, who so serve one up all tlie luxuries of the 
season and all the ripe fruits of time that one’s 
overloaded plate will hold. We got back from— 
from everywhere, literally—last night; and in pres¬ 
ence of a table groaning under arrears and calen¬ 
dars and other stationery I can but, as it were, 
fold you in my arms. You talk of sad and fear¬ 
ful things . . . and I don’t knOAV what to say to 
you (at least in this poor inky, scratchy way.) 
What I should like to be able to say is that I w'ill 
come down to Rome and see you even now; but 
this alas is not in my power without my altering* all 
sorts of other pressing arrangements and combina¬ 
tions already made. I do hope to go to Rome for 
a little—a very little—stay later; but not before 



the middle or 20th of May; a time—a generally 
emptier, quieter time—I greatly prefer there to 
any other. It is of extreme importanee to me to 
be (to remain) in Paris till May 1st—I haven’t 
been here for years and shall probably never once 
again be here (or “come abroad” once again, like 
you) for the rest of my natural life. Ergo I am 
taking what there is of it for me—I can’t afford, 
as it were, not to. And I have made my plans 
(if they hold) for approaching Italy by Soutli 
German}', Vienna, Trieste, Venice &c.—all of which 
will bring me to Rome by the 20th of May about, 
when, I fear, you will well nigh—or certainly— 
have cleared out altogether. From Rome and 
Florence ... I shall return straight home—where 
at least, then, I must infallibly see you. Or shall 
you pass througli this place—homeward—before 
May 1st? The gentlest of lionesses bids me tell 
you what u teuderest welcome you would have from 
them. Hold up your heart, meanwhile, and re¬ 
member, for God’s sake, that there is a point be¬ 
yond wliicli the follies and infirmities of our friends 
and our proches have no right to ravage and wreck 
our own independence of soul. That quantity is 
too precious a contribution to the saving human 
sum of good, of lucidit}', and we <ire responsible 
for the entretien of it. So keep yours, sliakc yours, 
up“well up—my dearest friend, and to this end 
believe in your admirable human use. To he 
“crushed” is to be of no use; and I for one insist 
that you shall be of some, and the most delightful, 
to me. Feel everything, tunt que vous voudrez— 
but then soar superior and don’t leave tatters of 
yom* precious person on every bush that liappens 
to bristle with all the avidities and egotisms. Wc 
shall jxidge it all sanely and taste it all wisely and 
talk of it all (even) thrillingly—and profitably— 
yet; and I dcpentl on your keeping that appoint¬ 
ment with me. This is all, deai'cst Howard, now. 








friend’s chariot of fire has been almost tiie time 
of my life. It’s tlie old travelling-carnage way 
•glorified and raised to the 100th power. Will you 
very kindly say to Maud Story for me, ’'vith my 
love, that I am coming to Rome very nearly all to 
sec her. I bless your companions and am your tout 
devoue 

TT .1 AMES. 


To Howard Sturgis. 

From Rome H. J. went to Cemitoio, Mr. Edward Roit’s 
villa near Vallombrostt. 

Hotel de Russie, Rome. 

May 29th, 1907. 

Dearest Howard, 

I’ve been disgustingly silent in spite of your 
so good prompt, blessed letter—but the waters of 
Rome have been closing over my head, for I have, 
each day, a good part of each, something urgent 
and imperative to do, “for myself,” as it were— 
and everything the hours and the “people” bring 
forth has to be crowded into too scant a margin; 
with a consequent sensation of breathlessness that 
ill consorts alike with my figure, my years and my 
inclinations. I am “sitting for my bust,” into the 
bargain—to Hendrik Andersen (it will be, I think, 
better than some other such work: of his,) and that 
makes practically a great hole of two hours and 
a half in the day—without which, in truth (the 
promise to hold out to the end of the ordeal,) I 
should already have broken away from this now 
very highly-developed heat and dust and glare. 
My days “abroad” are violently shrinking—I am 
long since due at home; and my yearning for a 


damp grey temperate ciime nouriy aeveiops, jiow- 
ever, I didn’t mean to poiu’ fortli this plaintive 
flood—but rather to take a fine healthy jolly tone 
over the fact of your own so happily achieved (I 
trust) liberation from the Homan yoke and your 
probable inhalation at this moment of the fz*esh 
air of the summits and of the tonic influence of 
admirable friends. Need I say that I number poor 
dear deafened llhoda’s Florentine contact as among 
the stimulating?—since it surely must take more 
than deafness, must take utter and cataclysmal 
dumbness —and I’m not sure even that would get 
the bettor of her practical acuity—to make her fall 
from the tonic. But I’m very sorry—I mean for 
her I trust temporaiy trouble—and if I but knew 
where she is—wliich you don’t mention—and when 
departing, or how long staying, would reach her 
if I might. I cherish the thought of getting off 
Tuesday at very latest—if I return intact from 
a long motor-day that awaits me at the hands of 
the Filippo Filippis on Saturday—as I believe. 
I di'ove with Mrs. Mason out yesterday afternoon 
to the Abbotts’ villa—^that is a very charming late 
afternoon tea-garden, and they told me you are. 
soon to have them at Cernitoio. Expansive (not 
to say expensive) and illimitable you I AH this 
time I don’t tell you—tell Mildred Seymour—a 
tenth of the comfort I am deriving amid continued 
tension from the sense that her (and your bow is 
for the time unstrung and hung up for the Val- 
lombrosa pines to let the mountain-breeze loosely 
play with it. ... I expect to be here till Tuesday 
—but I sec I’ve said so. You shall then, and 
so shall Edward Boit (to whom and his girls I send 
tanti saluti, as well as to brave and beneficent 
Mr. William) have further news of yours, my 
dear Howard, ever affectionately, 

Henry James, 







J. U ifJLCUUittvv rr (Ciy 

Tlie name of this correspondent vectxUa ft meeting at 
l*'Iorencc, described in an early letter (vol. !> p.^ ^11 )• 
l^Iadamo Wagniiiie (born Huntington) wftsS now living in 
Switzerland. 

Pak'/'/.o Barbavo, 
Venice. 

June 28r(l, 1907. 

Dear Laura Wagnidre, 

I have waited since getting your g(u)d note 
to have tlie right moment and right lig'lit Tor ca.st- 
ing the right sort of longing Jingeriiiff look on the 
little house with the “GiardincUo'^ on the Canal 
Grande, to the rigid of Guggenheim ns you fnee 
Guggenheim. I hung about it yesterday after¬ 
noon in the gondola with Mrs. Curtis, and we both 
thought it very eharming and desirable, only that 
she has (perhaps a little vaguely) heard it s()okon 
of as “damp” whicli I confess it looks to me just a 
trifle. However, tliis may be the vainest of ealuiu- 
nies. It docs look expensive and also a trifle con¬ 
tracted, and is at present clearly occupied and ^vith 
no outward trace of being to let about it at all. 
For myself, in this jjarndisc of great household 
spaces (I mean Venice generally), I kind of feel 
that even the bribe of the Canal Grande and a 
giardinetto together wouldn’t quite rceoneilc me 
to the purgatory of a very small, rcully (and not 
merely relatively) small house, . . , Mrs. Curtis 
is eloquent on the sacrifices one must make (to a 
high rent here) if one must have, for “.smurtnes.s,” 
the “Canal Grande” at any price. She makes mo 
feel afresh what I’ve always felt, that what I 
should probably do with my own available nine- 
pence would be to put up with some large marble 
halls in some comparatively modest or remote 
locality, especially della parte di jondamenta nuovn, 



and pulkUi und a <ln/,cu oVlu'v i*nnvi'Hu-mTsl In 
Hne, the place you covet is lui iloulil ii dear nllle 

“fancy” place; hut as to tlio ([ueslion of 'Vo.. 

to Venice” if one can, I have l)Ul a single passK.ii- 
ate emotion, a thousand times ^ csl It would he 
for me, I feel, in certain eire\unslanees (were. I 
free, with a hundred other facts (»f luy life ililler- 
cut,) the solution of ail my ciueslion.s, and I he ciiii- 
solation of my declining' years. ISlever has_ llu* 
whole place seemed to me sweeter, dearer, d/rv’/n/*. 
It leaves everything else ovjt in the void. 1 wish 
I could dream of coming U» me mcflir (Innn mt'H 
menhlcH (except that my mvtthh's would limli .so 
awful here!) I)esi<le yon. I presume to enter int<i 
it with a yearning .sympathy. 11 zippy yon to he 
able even to discuss it. . . . 

Thi.s place and this large eool n^iper lloor of llie 
Barbaro, with all the space iiniclieally to my.si'lf, 
and draughts and sciroeco airs playing over me 
indecently undressed, is zunre limn ever delieions 
and unique. . . , The hreath of llie lug«iun still 
plays up, but I mingle too nnieh of another Ihiid 
with my ink, and I have no more elolhe.s In lake 
olT. ... I greet alVeetionately, yes alTeelionalely, 
kind Henry, and the ex(|nlsile gi»ld*lmired nmlileii, 
inul I am, dear I,aura IVugniere, your very fiiilli" 
ful old friend, 


Jln.viiv 








To Mrs. Wharton, 

The Vicomte Robert d’Humi&rcs, poet and essayist, fell 
in action in France, April 26, 1916. 


Lamb House, Rye. 

August 11th, 1907. 

My clear Edith and my deai* Kdwarcl, 

The d’Hutnieres have just been lunching 
with me, and that has so reknotted tlie silver cord 
that stretched so tense from the first days of last 
March to tlie first of those of May—wasn’t it?— 
that I feel it a folly in addition to a shame not yet 
to have written to you (as I have been daily and 
hourly yearning to do) ever since my return from 
Italy about a month ago. You flung me the hand¬ 
kerchief, Edith, just at that time—literally cast 
it at my feet: it met me, exactly, bounding—re¬ 
bounding—from my hall-table as I recrossed my 
threshold after my long absence; which fact makes 
this tardy response, I am well aware, all the more 
graceless. And then came the charming little pic¬ 
ture-card of the poor Lamb House hack grinding 
out his patient prose under your light lash and 
dear Walter B.’s—^which should Imve accelerated 
my production to the point of its breaking in waves 
at your feet: and yet it’s only to-night that my 
overburdened spirit—^pushing its way, ever since 
my return, through the accumulations and arrears, 
in every sort, of absence—puts pen to paper for 
your especial benefit—if benefit it be. The charm¬ 
ing d’Humi^res both, as I say, touring —training 
—in England, through horrid wind and weather, 
with a honne grace and a wit and a Parisianism 
worthy of a better cause, amiably lunched with me 
a couple of days since on their way from town to 
Folkestone, and so back to Plassac (don’t you 
like “Plassac,” down in our dear old Gascony?) 



synipatheticl Well, it threw back the bridge across 
the gulfs and the months, even to the very spot 
where the great nobly-clanging glass door used to 
open to the arrested, the engulfing and disgorging 
car—for we sat in my little garden here and talked 
about you galore and kind of made plans (wild 
vain dreams, though I didn’t let thevi see it!) for 
our all somehow being together again. . . . But 
ob, I should like to remount the stream of time 
mucli further back than their passage here—if it 
weren’t (as it somehow always is when I get at 
urgent letters) ever so much past midnight. It 
was only with my final return hither that iny deep 
draught of riotous living came to an end, and as 
the cup had originally been held to my lips all by 
your hands I somehow felt in presence of your 
interest and sympathy up to the very last, and as 
if you absolutely should have been avertie from 
day to day—I did the matter that justice at least. 
Too mucli of the story has by this time dropped 
out j but there are bits I wish I could save for you. 
. . . But I must break off—it’s 1.15 a.m.! 

Aug. ISth. I wi'ote you last from Home, I 
think—didn’t I? hut it was after that that I heard 
of your having had at the last awful delays and 
complications, awful slri/ce-botherations, over your 
sailing. I knew nothing of them at the time. , . . 
I can only hope that the horrid memory of it has 
been brushed and blown away for you by the wind 
of your Anrericau kilometres. I remained in Rome 
—for myself—a goodish while after last writing 
you, and there were charming moments, faint re¬ 
verberations of the old-time refrains—with a happy 
tendency of the superfluous, tlie incongruous crew 
to take its departure as the summer came on; yet 
I feel that I shouldn’t care if I never saw tlie per¬ 
verted place again, were it not for the memory of 



—enjoyed by the bounty ol tiie i uippis. , • • 
My point is th?vt they Ctirried me in their won¬ 
drous car (he drove it himself nil the way from 
Paris via Macerata, and with four or live more 
picked-up inmatesI) first to two or tiuec adorable 
Roman excursions—to Fiumicino, e.g., where wc 
crossed the Tiber on a medieval raft and then ha<l 
tea—out of a Piccadilly tea-basket—on the cool 
sea-sand, and for a divine day to Subiaco, the 
unutterable, where I had never been; and then, 
second down to Naples (where wc spent two days) 
and hack; going by the mountains (the valleys 
really) and Monte Cassino, and returning by the 
sea—i.e. by Gaeta, Terracina, the Pontine Marshes 
and the Castelli—quite an ineffable experience. 
This brought home to me with an intimacy and a 
penetration unprecedented how incomparably the 
old coquine of an Italy is the most beautiful coun¬ 
try in the world—of a beauty (and an interest and 
comijlexity of beauty) so far bejmnd any other 
that none other is worth talking about. The day 
we came down from Posilipo in the early June 
morning (getting out of Naples and round about 
by that end—the road from Capua on, coming, is 
archi-damnahle) is a memory of splendour and 
style and heroic elegance I never shall lose—and 
never shall renew! No—you will come in for it 
and Cook will picture it up, bless him, repeatedly 
—but I have drunk and turned the glass ujjside 
down—or ratlier I have placed it under my heel 
and smashed it—and the Gipsy life toith it!—for 
ever. (Apropos of smashes, two or three days 
after we had crossed the level crossing of Caianello, 
near Caserta, seven Neapolitan “smarts” were all 
killed dead—and this by no coming of the train, 
but simply by furious reckless driving and a de¬ 
viation, a shp, that dashed them against a rock 
and made an instant end. The Italian driving is 



liut lov tlud nmUor tiic ■ rtinu' i/im- »..inn . 1 .. 
me Avell enough Uiis evening - for il'.s ugaiti lltc 
stroke of midnight. If it wereii t I wonlil Irll you 
more. Yes, I wi.sli I were to he .sealed with you 
to-morrow—eatehiug the hreeze-horne ‘'hnrr fii'in 
under Cook’s lino nose! How is (ivoss, dear 
woman, and how are Mit(>u and Nieetle whom 
I mi.s.sed .so at Monte Ca.s.sinof 1 .s|»enl ftair djtys 
—out from I‘'hirene-e"-at Ned Itoil’.s Wftudr»ais 
really quite divine “eyrie” of C’ernilt'io, over against 
VallomJ)ro.sa, a dream of 'ru.sean loveliness and a 
really adniirahle .sejmir. ... I .spent at lla- last 
two divine weeks in Venice at the Harlmro. I 
don’t care, frankly, if 1 never see the wdgari/ed 
Rome or Klorctice again, hnt Veniee never .seena'd 
to me more Joveahle—tlaaigh llie vanoretlo rages. 
They keep their cars at Meslrel imd I am devut* 
2 dly yours both, 

IIk.vuy .lA.vii:a. 


To Mim OxovnUuw Pot^irmr, 

faiinh fliaise, live. 

Aug. 'H, ttlOT.’ 

My dear Gwenllian Pnlgrave, 

It l.s quite liorrid for me to have to tell you 
(and after a little delay ean.seil hy a glut of eoi-re- 
(pondcuec, at once, am! a pressure of otljer iH-eupu- 
.ions) tliat your gentle aiipeal. on voiir rrieml’s 
lehalf, in the matter of the ‘’fiiviMirile ipiotulinti,’* 
Inds me utterly helpUis.s and emimrrassed. 'rhe 
>crvcrsc colleetress propo.se.s, f fear, to eolleel the 
mpossihlel I liaven’t a favonrile i|iiotHtion 
ibsolutoly not; any mia-e than 1 have a favcairite 
lay m the year, a fuvmirile letter in the alphahel 
ir a favourite wave iu the sea 1 And the eolleelre.ss, 









odious, and I am too aged and obstinate and brutal 
to change 1 Such is the sorry tale I Imve to- ask 
you all patiently to hear. I wish you were, or had 
been, coming over to see me from Canterbury—• 
instead of labouring in that barren vineyard of 
other friendship. Do come without fail the next 
time you are there*, and believe me your—and your 
sister’s—very faithful even if very flowerless and 
leafless well-wisher from long ago, 

IIenky James. 


To William James. 

Damb House, Rye, 
October 17th, 1907. 

Dearest William, 

.... I seem to have followed your sum¬ 
mer rather well and intimately and rejoicingly, 
thanks to Bill’s impartings up to tlic time lie left 
me, and to the beautiful direct and coyiious news 
aforesaid from yourself and from Alice, and I 
make out that I may deem things well with you 
when I see you so mobile and mobiUzablc (so 
emancipated and unchained for being so,) as well 
as so fecund and so still overflowing. Your annual 
go at Keene Valley (which I’m never to have so 
much as beheld) and the nature of your references 
to it—as this one to-night—fill me with pangs and 
yearnings—I mean the bitterness, almost, of envy; 
there is so little of the Keene Valley side of things 
in my life. But I went up to Scotland a month 
ago, for five days at John Cndwalader’s (of N.Y.) 
vast “shooting” in Forfarshire (let to him out of 
Lord Dalhousie’s real principality,) and there, in 
absolutely exquisite weather, had a brief l)ut deep 
draught of the glory of moor and mountain, as 
that air, and ten-mile trudges through the heather 


But tliosc things arc over, and 1 am M-llU-ti in 
lierc, D.V., for a good Liuu>. of urgeuL work 

(during the season here that (in the wliole I lo\<* 
best, for it makes for conecnlnilion and d n y a 
( 1 UC ea—for ?h 6'1) which will lloat inci I Idl 

the end of February; wlicn I .shall .simidy go nii 
to London till tlio mid-May. No more "ahroad 
for me within any cnUndahli; tinw, heaven grant 1 
Why tlie devil I didn’t write to you after r('ading 
your Pmffin(ilisiu.~\uw J kept from it 1 <’an t 
now explain save hy the very fact of the spell itself 
(of interest and enthralment) lhal Hie Imok east 
upon me; I simply saidc down, undt'i* il. into sneh 
depths of submission and assimilalion that uni/ 
reaction, very nearly, even that of aeknowlidg- 
ment, would have had alino.Ht the taint of dissent or 
escape. Then I was lost in lla; wonder of the ex¬ 
tent to which all my life [ liave (like M. .lourduin) 
unconsciously pragmalised. Vmi are immensely 
and universally riylit, and 1 liave liven ahsorhing 
amimbcr more of your f<ill()wing.s-up of Hie malti’r 
in the American (.Tournal id' I’syeliology f) wliieli 
your devouring devotee Manton Marble . . , . 
plied, and always on invilalion does plv, me with. 
I feel the reading of the hook, at all events to 
have been really the event of my summer. In 
which connection (that of‘'hooks"), I am iidliiitely 
touched hy your .sjieaking of Iiaving read parts of 
my American Heenu (of which I hope Bill has 
safely delivered you the copy of the Knglish edi¬ 
tion) to Mrs. Bryce—paying them the trilmte of 
that test of their value. Indeed llu' trilmte of your 
calling tlic whole thing ''kii.sllieli .stnlf’ and 'say¬ 
ing it -will remain to he read .so and really gnnge’d, 
gives me more pleasure Hum I eau sav, and ipiiek - 
ens my regret and jiain at the wav llie fates have 
been all against (all ihwdly and dennilely now) 


—and the second vol. would nave axxaciicu tnu 
subject (and niy general mass of impression) at 
various other angles, thrown off vai’ious other pic¬ 
tures, in sliort coiitrilnUed much more. But the 
tiling was not to be. . . . 

But I am writing on into the dead unhajDpy 
night, while the rain is on the roof—and the wind 
in the chimneys. Oh your wintUess (gateless) 
Cambricige! Choyez-le\ Tell Alice that all this 
is “for her too,” but she sliall also soon hear furtlier 
from yours and hers all and always, 

Henuy. 


To W. E. Norris. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Deceinbei’ 23rd, 1907. 

My dear Norris, 

I want you to find this, as by ancient and 
inviolate custom, or at least intention, on your 
table on Christmas a.m.; but am convinced that, 
whenever I post it, it will reach j'ou either before 
or after, and not with true dramatic effect. It will 
take you in any case, however, the assimmce of my 
affectionate fidelity—little as anything' else for the 
past year, or I fear a longer time, may have con¬ 
tributed to your perception of that remembrance. 
The years and the months go, and somehow make 
our meetings ingeniously rarer and our intervals 
and silences more monstrous. It is the effect, alas, 
of our being as it were antipodal Provincials—for 
even if one of us were a Capitalist the problem (of 
occasional common days in London) would be by 
so much simplified. I am in London less, on the 
whole (than during my first years in this place;) 


spring, I confess, I coininitted an act ot compre¬ 
hensive disloyalty; I went abroad at the winter’s 
end and remained till the first days of July^ (the 
first half of the time in Paris, roughly speaking-— 
and on a long and very interesting, ecctraordinarily 
interesting, motor-tour in France; tlie second in 
Rome and Venice, as to take leave of them forever.) 
Tliis took London almo.st utterly out of my year, 
and I think I heard from Gos.se, who happily for 
him misses you so much less than I do, (I mean 
enjoys you so much more—hut no, that isn’t riglit 
either I) that you had in May or June shone in the 
eye of London. I am not this year, however, I 
thank my stars, to repeat the weird exploit of a 
“long continental absence”—such things have quite 
ceased to be in my real mmtrs —and I shall there¬ 
fore plan a campaign in town (for May and June) 
that will have for its leading feature to encounter 
you somewhere and somehow. Till then—that is 
to a later date than usual—I expect to bide quietly 
here, where a continuity of occupation—strange 
to say—causes the days and tJie months to melt 
in my grasp, and where, in spite of rather an aj)- 
palling invasion of outsiders and idlers (a sj>rend- 
ing colony and a looming menace,) the conditions 
of life declare tiiemselvcs as emphatically my rus¬ 
tic “fit” as I ten years ago made them out to ho. 
I have lived into my little house and garden so 
tliorouglily that they have become a kind of domi¬ 
ciliary skin, tliat can’t be peeled off without pain— 
and in fact to go away at all is to Iiave, rather, the 
sense of being flayed. Nevertheless I was glad, 
last .spring, to liave been tricked, rather, into a 
violent change of manners atid practices—violent 
partly because my ten weeks in Paris were, for me, 
on a basis most unprecedented; I paid a visit of 
that monstrous length to friends (I had never done 



tasted socially and associatively, so to spenK* oi a 
new Paris altogether and got a bellyful oi IresU 
and nutritive impressions. Yet I liave just de¬ 
clined a repetition of it inexorably, anti jt s more 
and more vivid to me that I have as much as I can 
tackle to lead my own life—I can t cvct agam 
attempt, for more than the fleeting hour, to 
otlier people’s. (I have indeed, I should add, suf¬ 
fered infiltration of the poison of the motor con¬ 
templatively and touringly used: that, truly, is a 
huge extension of life, of experience and conscious¬ 
ness. But I thank my stars that I’m too poor to 
have one.) I’m afraid I’ve no otlier adventure 
to regale you with. I am engaged, none the less, 
in a jierpetual adventure, the most thrilling and in 
every way the greatest of my life, and which con¬ 
sists of having more than four years entered into 
a state of health so altogether better than I had 
ever known that my whole consciousness is trans¬ 
formed by the intense alleviation of it, and I lose 
much time in pinching myself to see if this be not, 
really, “none of I.” That fact, however, is much 
more interesting to myself than to other people— 
partly because no one but myself was ever aware 
of the unhappy nature of the physical conscious¬ 
ness from which I have been redeemed. It may 
give a glimmering sense of the degree of the rc- 
demjition, however, that I should, in the first place, 
fly in the face of the jealous gods by 
j ^ proclamation of it, and in the second, 
nnn the value of it still outweigh the formidable, 
the heaped-up and pressed together burden of mv 
years. 


But enough of niy own otherwise meagre annals. 

^ haven’t sounded 
you for the least news of your own—it being need- 






ns nn orgaii-^frindcr wlio jnaKcs eyi-s u>v prju-i- lo 
ii gcutlciujui on ft hftlcoiiyj c-siurinlly wlu-ii I In; 
bfi)couy ovcrlmngH your luxuriant hajjpy valU-y ami 
your turquoise sen. 1 go on taking iimiuaisr com¬ 
fort in the “Sceond Home,’’ as 1 licg yo\ir pnnlon 
for culling it, tlmt yiair sister and her Imslmnd 
must make for you, and am almost as presump¬ 
tuously please<l with it as if I had invented it. 1 
am myself literally eating a linked apide and a 
biscuit on Xmas evening all alotu*: 1 have no one 
in the house, I never dine out here under ant/ I'olunr 
(there are to he found people who do|) and I 
have been deaf to the syren voice of Paris, and to 
other gregarious pressure. Hut 1 wish you a bravi* 
feast and a. blameless year and am y<ans, my d<'ar 
Norris, all faithfully and fomily, 

Hhn'hv .IaiMiuj. 


'iV> TP. Novrin. 

IT. .T. Imd iiiiuIvorliMilly lultlivjctcd (In* itirct-diiig tiller 
1.0 ‘lU, W. Norri.s 

Lamb Trouse, Hye. 
December ltd: IlitJT. 

My dear Norri.s, 

It came over me in the oddest way, weirdiv 
and dimly, as I. lay soaking in my hot hath an hour 
ago, that my jaded and inadvertent hand (I liuve 
written .so many letters in .so few day.s, ami you 
see the cfl’cct on everyone doubtless hut your own 
impeccably fingered self) superserihrd my Nnias 
envelope willi the monstrous nilloeation 
The effect has been probably to make you think 
the letter a circular and ehuek it into the (ire or. 
if you have opened it, to eoiivinee vou thul mv 
handsome picture of my "health” is true if true 
at all—of my digc.stion and other vulgar parts. 



inff>rpct;« +i envious find 

ng thing is: Why, suddenly, as I lay this 

thetod Z? did tho vision of 

S +^i V^ straight at me out 

didn’t kn^T*" ^ 

^ w ir^ ^ thinking of you? 

N'orrfs ’in thp^thnf^ft^^^ mucli you are, my dear 
ixoiris, m the thoughts of yom-s remoivsefully, 

Uenuy Jamiss. 

P.S. I hope, now, I do it after all I 

To Dr, and Mrs. J. miUarn White. 
phiiaddpK S^J'his 

Dictated. ^nienca. 

Lamb House, Rye, 
Dear Wiffism and Letithl 

what I molrvalued S‘’m£am°,^“^ 
was Letitia’s gentle “drno'^’ ^ ^ brave letter 
to insist that 4en I dwefi onT ^ 

duced by Letitia’s presZl ^ the pleasure so pro¬ 
per gently “dragging” ^Tfeeffl ojf 

Perfectly^hft I mean ^V'^%®^ 

Wilham, my dear Letitia^T 1 this to 

“®®d as von n\. i ^7® a-ll the burden 

“"g tune since—and wS' from you 

inspiration^ and tT controlled^or 
this morm'ng—cleU^^? -t tick a small space 


ii stniight course. I am simt iii), as iiiuslly, you 
sec, in the little slronghoJtl your assault of wliiHi 
has never lost you liotiour, at least - I mean uu* 

honour of the hrave besieger.Imwever little eKe 

it may have brought you; ami I waggl*: 1^"^ 
white flag at you, from my .safe dislanee, over Hie 
hattlements, as for a cheerful Iruec or amicable 
New Year’s parley. 3. tliink 1 must llgtire lo you 
^ good deal as a ‘“Imnked-iu” Ksnuimiui with Ills 
head alone extruding Ihrougli llie sole orillee of 
liis hut, or perhaps as a Digger Indian, lairsliiig 
through his juoimd, Iiy the .same perforalion, even 
IS a ehieken througli Its slielh by rens»»u of the 
ihicet immobility jiraetised by me while you sinl 
Letitia hurl yourselves from one eestasy of umve- 
nent, one form of exercise, one style of sadillril 
M’ harnessed or milked or prodded or perhaps 
nercly “fattened,” quadruped, lo mmllier. Vour 
etter—^^this last—is a noble pieture of a free qimd" 
•upcdal life—which gives me the sense, all detighl- 
^il, of seeing you holli alone eri’cl ami nimble* ami 
graceful in the midst of the browsing herd of your 
(uhjeets. Well, it all sounds delighlfully pastoral 
:o one whoso “stable” consists hut nf the gewnrt 
n wliieh the gardener brings up Ihe luggage of 
;hose of my visitors (from the sIhHou) who ad¬ 
vance successfully lo the sfrir/r of that oueHliou of 
ransport; and my outhouses of Ihe siieil under 
vhieh niy solitary honehman (hut sulllelent (o a 
Irawhridgc that plays so easily upl) “atlemh to 
he hoots” of those eonfronled with the iuevllahh* 
lubseriuent pliase of early malulimil departure! 
ill of wliieh nieans, dear both of you, that 1 do 
cem to read into your rieli reem-d the happie«,l 
ividcneos of hcallli ns n-ell as of weallli. ^^a^ take 
ny hreuth uway—as, for llml mailer, vou eau Iml 
00 easily figure willi your ever-ualural image of 
ne gaping through a crevice of iny doorl • the 






it-that tliese have been my only .rcvoiuuu. » ^ 

I hist risked, at a loophole, seeing you 
past. I shall risk it again when you tliundci back 
—and millv, tiiough it spoils the consistency ot 
my builded metaphor, watch fondly for the cliunii- 
iiig flash that will precede, and prepare! I n>vvcn t 
been even as far as to see the good Abbeys at 
Fairford—was capable of not even sparing that 
encouragement when she kindly wrote to nic lor 
a visit towai'd the autumn’s end. I haven t so nnicli 
as pilgi-imised to the other shrine in Tite St.—^and, 
halving so little to tell you> really mustn’t prolong 
this j’ecord of my vacancy. I am quite spending 
the winter here—“bracing” foz* what tlie spring 
and summer may bring. But I do get, ns the very 
breath of the Spice-islands, the balmy sidewind of 
yovir general luxuriance, and it makes me glad and 
grateful for you, and keeps me just as much ns 
ever your faithful, vigilant, steady, sturdy friend, 

Henky James. 


To Mrs. Wharton. 


The work just finished was the revision of 7'}u; Htffil 
Bid, shortly to be pi'oducocl by Mr. and Mrs. Forbes 
Bobertson. 


My dear Edith, 


Bamb House, Bye. 

January 2nd, 1008. 


G. T. Lapsley has gone to bed—he has 
been seeing the New Year in with me (generously 
giving a couple of days to it)—and I snatch tlii.s 
hour from out the blizzard of Xmas and Year’s 
End and New Year’s Beginning missives, to tell 
you too belatedly how touched I have been with 




and interesting piece lor ^viucn i mur n-mni ^ 
c/fcctivo positioti on the litlle ohl (nik-\vaiiiM’itJlf«l 
wall of my very owu vooju, 'I’lu'vc it will liniiK us 
a fond reminder of tout ee <iue je. voun dois. [\ 
am trying’ to make use of an neenrsed "fiumlatn 
pen—but it’s a vain atwiggle; it lieala me, and I 
rceur to this familiar and well-worn old nmm- 
proved utensil.) 1 have passed here a very Holilary 
and casamcr Christmastide. (of wondrous still and 
frosty days, and nights of huge silv<>r slar.s,) and 
yesterday linislu'd a joh of Ihe last nrgi'iiey for 
which this intense eoneentralion hatl heen all vitally 
indi.spcnsal)lc. .1 got the (!on<lilions, here al lionu- 
tiius, in perfeetion—I put my joh Ihroiigli, and 
now—or in time—it may have, on my seant fov- 
tunes, a far-reaehing ell’eet. If it <loes have, you'll 
be the first all generously to eongridulnte me. aiul 
to understand Avhy, under Ihe stress of il, 1 etaddn’l 
indeed break my litlle started .spell of appliealion 
by a frolic absence from my llehl «if aelion. If it. 
on the contrary, fails of that inlluenee' I ojVer mv 
breast to the aentest of your silver arrows; Ihoiigli 
the beautiful charily with which ytui liave drawn 
from your erilieal <)uiver nothing mor<* falallv- 
feathered than that dear little framed and gla/ed, 
squared and gilded /’’firinir N<!rves for me ns u kiial 
of omen of my goii^g unseallied to llu; eiitl. . . . 
I admit that it’s horrihlo lliat we ean’t nous auln-'j 
—talkniorc face to fare of the other ijlirnoiiirna; 
but life is terrible, tragic, perverse and abysmal 
be.sidcs, paUcnlaM. 1 can't prelend to .speak of 
tlic plicnomena tbal: arc ikjw renewing Ihenisrlvrs 
round you; for Ihcrc is the eternal penalty of mv 
having .shared your eup hist year tliut'l musl 
taste \\\c liquor or go without Ihere ean he no 
question of my otherwise handling the eup. All 
I’m eon.scious enough, t assure, vuu. of going with¬ 
out, and of all the rich arrears lliat will never for 







all too much to say. Let me therefore but wondei' 
and wish! . . . But it’s long 2 )ast niidnight, and 
I am yours and Teddy’s ever so aiTectionatc 

Heniiv Jamks, 


To Gcdllard T, Lapsley, 

Keform Club, 

Pall Mali, S, W. 

j ^ March mil, 1908. 

My dear, dear GaiUard 1 

I can’t tell you with what tender svrnintLliv 
norhoi'*'’’ little news iasi)irls mo 

how’ll “lock, 

now we do have to pay for things—and for our 
virtues and grandeurs and beauties (even ns vou 
d™?’ «=rwo*ed hei-o and Sel o[ Ts" 

deuced dreary_^vef ly y^in all. It must be 

of you more wiffinX’^^d on T T ^ 

your image of polF L^rf. t/ma, or us 

Sfffl '*?? ”Xt theILwTearTshlluf 

difficulty in renlvino- T« r f ^ *10 

and at the risk 

you a little before ^ in ^ ^ 

bent, the luxurious Sd the reciiin- 

the forms of your nolilf. Possible changes on 
you can, and ia°'’teud'’f 
keep silent!) as idly—and 

up the most preeicue tiLasu^" 


it become a thing of beauty like the masque of 
Comm. Cultivate, horizontally the waving of that 
hand—and you will brush away, for the time, all 
responsibilities and superstitions, and the peace of 
tiie Lord will descend upon you, and you will be¬ 
come as one of the most promising little good boys 
that ever was. Apres quoi the whole process and 
experience will grow interesting, amusing, tissue¬ 
making (history-making,) to you, and you will, 
after you get well, feel it to have been the time of 
your life whicli you’d have been most sorry to miss. 
Some five years ago—or more—a very interesting 
young friend of mine, Paul Haiwej’’ (then in the 
War Office as Private Sec. to Lord Lansdowne), 
was taken exactly as you are, and stopped off just 
as you are and consigned exactly to your place, 
I think—or rather no, to a pseudo-Nordrach in the 
Mendips. I remember bow I sat on just such a 
morning as this at this very table and in this very 
seat and wrote liim on this very paper in the very 
sense in whicIi I am no less confidently writing to 
you—urging him to let himself utterly go and cul¬ 
tivate the day-to-day and the hand-to-mouth and 
the questions-be-damned, even as an exquisite fine 
art. Well, it absolutely and directly and beauti¬ 
fully worked: he reciila —to the very limit—^^pour 
mieux sautev, and has since sautd’d so well that his 
caa-eer has cauglit him up again. . . . Your case 
will have gone practically quite on nil fours with 
this. I am drenching you with my fond eloquence 
—but what will you have when you have touclied 
me so by writing me so charmingly out of your 
quiet—though ever .so shining, I feel—little cham¬ 
ber in the great Temple of Simplification? I shall 
return to the charge—if it be allowed me—and per¬ 
haps some small sign from you I shall have after 
a while again, I came up from L.H. yesterday 


asce'wsionncl I shall see you for 1 ^ 

be sending you up (luitc to Alpine Ilei^^'Iits. lake 
it from me, dear, dear G., that your euro will liavc 
a social iridcsecuee, for your aeute tuul iroiue and 
genial observation, of the most heguiliufjj kind. 
]3ut you don’t need to “take” that or any other 
wisdom that your beautiful intelligeneo now plays 
with from any other source but Unit intelllgenee; 
tliereforc be belioldcu to me almost only fur tlic 
fresh reassurance that I am more alVeeliunatcly 
tlian ever yours, 

IIknkv Jamkh. 


To Mrs. WhnrUm. 

The first perforinnneo of The High Did look pliu-o iti 
Edinburgh three days after the date of the following, 

lloxburghc Hotel, .I'klinburgh. 

March 28rd, lOOH. 

My dear Edith! 

This is just a tremulous little line to say 
to you that the daily services of intercoHsiun and 
propitiation (to the infernal gods, those of jealousy 
and guigmn) that I feel sure yovi have, instituted 
for me will continue to bo (iee|)ly appreciated. 
They have already borne fruit in the slmpe of 
a desperate (comparative) calm—in my racked 
breast—after much agitation—and even tu-day 
(Sunday) of a feverish gaiety during the journey 
from Manchester, to this place, achieved an liour 
ago by special train for my whole trou])C and ils 
impedimenta—I travelling with the animals like 
the lion-tamer or the serpent-charmer in person 
and quite enjoying the caravan-quality, the bariol6 




are good, the little play pretty and pleasing and 
amusing and orthodox and mercenary and safe 
(absit onaenl)—cravenly, ignobly camijiy; also 
clearly to be very decently acted indeed: little 
Gertrude Elliott, on whom it so infinitely liangs, 
showing above all a gallantry, capacity and vail- 
lance, on wliich I had not ventured to build. She 
is a scrap (personally, physically) where she should 
be a presence, and handicapped by a face too small 
in size to be a field for the play of expression; but 
allowing for this she illustrates the fact that intel¬ 
ligence and instinct are capablcs dc tout—so that 
I still hope. And each time they worry tlirough 
the little “piggery” it seems to me more firm and 
more intrinsically without holes and weak spots— 
in itself I mean; and not other in short, than “con¬ 
summately” arthil; I even quite awfully wish you 
and Teddy were to be here—even so far* as that 
do I go I But wire me a word— here —on Timr.s- 
day a.m.—and I shall be almost as much heartened 
up. I will send you as plain and unvarnished a 
one after tlie event as the case will lend itself to. 
Even an Edinburgh public isn’t (I mean as we go 
here all by the London) determinant, of course— 
however, a la guerre comme h, la guerre, and don’t 
intennil the burnt-offerings. More, more, very 
soon—and you too will have news for yotirs and 
Edward’s right recklessly even tliough ruefully, 

IIknry James. 









—my terror of not keeping suilicicutly in 

doing my part of it (all the revising, rewriting, 
retouching, Preface-making and proof-eurretding) 
lias so paralysed me—as a panic fear—that I have 
let other decencies go to the wall. The printers 
and publishers tread on my heels, and I feel their 
hot breath behind me—whereby I keep at it iu 
order not to be overtaken. Vorlnnately .1. liavc 
kept at it so that I am almost oilt of the wood, and 
the next very few weeks or so will eoniphdoly lay 
the spectre. The ease has been complicated hinlly, 
moreover, the last month—and even before—by 
my having, of all things in the work!, let myself 
be drawn into a theatrical adventure—which for¬ 
tunately appears to hav'e turned out iiH well ns I 
could have possibly expected or desired. l*’orl)cs 
Robertson and his wife produced on the 2(lth last 
in Edinburgh—being on “tour,” and the provincial 
production to begin with, as more expcritnenlnl, 
having good reason in its favour—a tlirce-aet 
comedy of mine (“The High Bid”)—whicli is just 
only the little one-act play presented us a “talc” 
at tlie end of the volume‘of the “Two Magics”} 
the one-act play proving really a perfect three- 
act one, dividing itself (by two gfiort entrnctes, 
without fiddles) perfectly at tlic right little places 
as climaxes—with tlie artful beauty of imity of 
time and place preserved, etc. ... It had a ffreat 
and charming success before a big house at Edin- 


liiivc been cli.sflinrgt'd siraiglit in llif I’lict' nl* I .un- 
don. That will be iLs real and brsl. rinieliitn. 'I'liis 
I am hoping for during jMay atul .lutu*. IL lias 
.still to be done at Newea.slli', T/ivi‘r[itHil, eU’. (was 
done this pa.st week three limes at (llasgow. Of 
course on tour Ibrce limes in a week is iln^ must 
they can give a play in a minor eily.) llul my 
great point is that jireparuliuns, relu'iirsals, /at’is/i- 
viciiis of anxious time over it (afler eomplelely 
re-writing it and improving it lo begin with) have 
rein’csented a .saeriliee of days and weeks lo lliem 
that have direfidl^'' devoured my .seant Jiiargin 
tbas making my inlen.se iiervoti.sm'ss {nbniil Ibem) 
doubly ncrviui.H. j left bonu' on Hie 17lii Iasi and 
rehearsed bard (every ble.s.sed day) al iManeliesler, 
and at .ICdinbnrgh till Hie proiliielitm having al¬ 
ready, three weeks before llml in l.omlon, given 
up a whole week to the .same. I eanie bnek to lown 
a week ago to-night (saw a seeoud night in h'.din- 
burgh, which conlirmed the imiiression of Hie llrsl,) 
and return to L.Il, to-morrow, afler a very ileeent 
hdUihie do joiirjt here. <luring which 1 have had 
quiet morning.s, and even evenings, of work. I go 
to Ibiris about Hu: 2()th lo stay in dny.s, al Hie mosi, 
with Mrs AVharton, and .shall he liaek hy May I.sl. 
I yearn lo know jio.sillvely lhal voiir Dail and 
Mother arrive dellnilely on Hut O.xford joh llien. 
I have had to be horribly inlnmian to lliem in re- 
.spcct to the fond or repealed tw/nrsxion of llial 
ycaisimg—lmt Ihey will more Hum untlevsland 
why, “druv” as I've jieen, and also iiiider.sland limv 
the prospect of having lliem with me, and lieing 
with them, for awhile, has been all Hie.se Iasi niunllis 
as the immediate jewel of niv .spur. Read them 
t ii.s letter and let It convey To them, al) lenderlv, 
that I /me m the hope of Hieir operative advent, 
jvntl shftU bleed bull io dciulli if lluTi? lu* iiuy luli‘h» 



To W. D. Iloroells. 

TIio “luciibrntions” arc of course tlic prefaces written 
for the collected edition. Tlic number of volumes was 
eventually raised to twenty-four, but The BostonUina was 
not included. The “one tlnng” referred to, tou'iird.s 
the end of this letter, as likely to involve another visit to 
America would seem to be the possible production there 
of one of bis plays; while the further reason for wishing 
to return was doubtless connected witti his project of 
writing a novel of which the scene was to be laid ni 
America—the novel that finally became 2'he Ivory Toxoer, 

Dictated, 

Lamb House, Rye. 

17th August, 1908. 

My dear Howells, 

A great pleasure to me is your good and 
generous letter just received—witli its luxurious 
implied licence for me of seeking this aid to proin^tt 
response; at a time when a ijressurc of complica¬ 
tions (this is the complicated time of the year even 
in my small green garden) defeats too much and 
too often the genial impulse. But so far as com¬ 
punction started and guided your pen, I really rub 
my eyes for vision of where it may—save as most 
misi^idcdly—have come in. You were so far from 
having distilled any indigestible chop for me on 
that pleasajit ultwiissiuio Sunday, that I jjarted 
from you with <a taste, in my mouth, absolutely 
saccharine—sated with sweetness, or with sweet 
reasonableness, so to speak; and aching, or wincing, 
in no single fibre. Extravagant and licentiou.s, 
almost, your delicacy of fear of the contrary; so 
much so, in fact, that I didn’t remember we had 


Am\ OG 


TO W. 1). IKnVKI.LK m 

even spoken ot the licavy hu'uhraUoi^s in fineslion, 
or that you had hud any lime <»r opporUmily, .sinnr 
tlicir “inception,” to loisk at one. However your 
fond mistake is all to the 

me your charming letter and .so appreeiative re¬ 
marks you tlK'veiu make. My aelual altitude aluait 
the Lucubrations i.s almost oidy, and <piite inevi¬ 
tably, th.os tliey make, to me, I’m* weariness*, by 
rcapon of their numiter an<I extent— I've now but 
a couple more to write. 'I’liis .slaleness of seiisi- 
bility, in connection wilh them, hloek.s out for the. 
hour every aspect hut that of their being all done, 
and of their perhaps helping the. I'hlition to sell 
two or three copies morel 'I’liey will have n’pre- 
sented mucli lahtun’ to lliis laller end llamgli in 
that tlicy will liavo dilVered inde»*d from no olli<*r 
of their fcllow-maiiife.slalions (in general) what¬ 
ever; and the re.semhinnce will he even iiiercjtsed if 
the two or three copic.s doii 'l, in I he form of an 
extra figure or Iw'o, mingle wilh juy witberetl 
laurels. They arc, in general, a sort of plea fi>r 
CriLiei.sm, for Diserlmination, for Appreeialion on 
otiicr than iid'nntilc line.s as against the so almost 
univcr.sal Anglo-Saxon ahseiiec of these things; 
which tends so, in our general trade, it seems to me, 
to break the heart, However, I am afraid I’m lisi 
sick of the move doing of thenu and of the general 
strain of the eil'ort to avoid the dea«lly danger of 
repetition, to say nmeh to the pur|)o.se’al)tatl them. 
They ought, eolleeled lt)gelher, none Hu* h’ss. to 
form a .sort (d* comprehen.sivc muminl or vndr- 
meam for aspirunls in our anluous prtl^es^i^,n, 
Still, it will he long before 1 shall waul lo eollecL 
them together for that i)tn'))osc anil furTiisli tlit'tn 
With a llnal Pj'cface. I vc done ^vith prefaces ft»r 
ever. A.s for the ^'/dilioM Itself, it lias racked me 
a little that I’ve had to leavi* out s»i many things 
that would have helped to miikt* f<ir rathr'i* a more 
vivid completeness. I don’t at all regret the things, 



ri/four of the 23 vols., and VJa on!y> w.hou 
condition of my being able to arrange the n at ci 
with the Scribners at all. Twenty-three clo secin a 
fairly blatant array—^and yet I rather suynusc that 
there may have to be a couple of supplcincntary 
volumes for certain too marked onussiona; suoli 
being, on the whole, detrimental to an all^ in'olos- 
sedly comprehensive presentation of one s alnll* 
Only these, I pray God, without Trcfaccs I iVntl i. 
have even, in addition, a dim vague view of re¬ 
introducing, with a good deal of titlvation and 
cancellation, the too-difFuse but, I soincho'W feel, 
tolerably full and good “Bostonians” nearly a 
quarter of a century ago; that production never 
having, even to my much-disciplined patience, re¬ 
ceived any sort of justice. But it will take, doiil)t- 
less, a great deal of artful I'c-doing—and I liaven’tj 
now, had the coiu’age or time for anything .so 
formidable as touching and re-touching it. l yfccl 
at the same time how the series suffers commercially 


from its having been dropped so completely ont. 
Basta pure—baetaf 

I am charmed to hear of your Roman book and 
beg you very kindly to send it me directly it bounds 
into the ring. I rejoice, moreover, with much envy, 
and also a certain yearning and impotent non-in¬ 
telligence, at your being moved to-day to Roman 
utterance—mean in presence of the so bedvenched 
and vulgarised (I mean more particularly cowt- 
monised) and transformed City (as well as, ala.s, 
more or less. Suburbs) of our current time. There 
was nothing, I felt, to myself, I could less do tlmir 
write again, in the whole presence—^when I was 
there some fifteen months agone. The idea of do¬ 
ing so (even had any periodical wanted my stuff, 
much less bid for it) would have affected me as ft 






naliy round and adored. It would Have come over 
me that if those ancient emotions of my own meant 
anything, no others on the new basis could mean 
much; or if any on the new basis should pretend 
to sense, it would be at the cost of all imputable 
coherency and sincerity on the part of my prime 
infatuation. In spite, all the same, of which doubt¬ 
less too pedantic view—it only means, I fear, that 
I am, to my great disadvantage, utterly bereft of 
any convenient journalistic ease—I am just be¬ 
ginning to re-do . . . certain little old Italian 
papers, with titivations and expansions, in form 
to match with a volume of “English Hours” re¬ 
fabricated three or four years ago on the same 
system. In this little job I shall meet again my 
not much more tlian .scant, yet still appreciable, old 
Roman stuff in my patli—and .shall have to com¬ 
mit myself about it, or about its general subject, 
somehow or other. I shall trick it out again to my 
best ability, at any rate—and to the cost, I fear, 
of your thinking I have retitivation on the brain. 
I liaven’t—I only have it on (to the end that I 
may then have it a little consequently in) the flat 
pocket-book. The system has .succeeded a little 
with “English Hours”; whicli have sold quite vul¬ 
garly—for wares of mine; whereas the previous and 
oi'iginal untitivated had lon^ since dropped almost 
to nothing. In spite of which I could really shed 
salt tears of impatience and yearning to get back, 
after so prolonged a blocking of traffic, to too 
dreadfully postponed and neglected “creative” 
work; an accumulated store of ideas and reachings- 
out for which even now clogs my brain. 

We arc having here so bland and beautiful a 
summer that when I receive the waft of your fur¬ 
nace-mouth, blown upon my breakfast-table every 
few days through the cornucopia, or improvised 



dears? yvhy did they?"—aiirt ne aiways ^ 

mean Why did you three hie you liomc froni one 
of the most beautiful seasons of si^lcndid cool suni- 
mer, or splendid summery cool, that ever was, just 
to swoon ill the arms of your Kittery ffcntus loci 
(genius of perspiration I)—to whose terrific GUi- 
brace you saw me four years ago, or wliatcver ter¬ 
rible time it was, almost utterly succumb. In itty 
small green garden here the elements have been, 
ever since you left, quite enchantingly mixed; and 
I have been quite happy and proud to show niy 
brother and his wife and two of hi.s childrciu who 
have been more or less collectively and individu¬ 
ally with me, what a <lccent Knglish .season can 
be. . . . 

Let me thank you again for your allusion to the 
slightly glamour-tinged, hut more completely and 
consistently forbidding and forbidden, lecture pos¬ 
sibility. 1 refer to it in these terms because in the 
first place I shouldn’t have waited till now for it, 
but should have waked up to it eleven years ago; 
and because in the second thei’e arc other, and really 
stouter things too, definite ones, I want to do, with 
which it would formidably interfere, and wliich aro 
better worth iny I’esolutely attempting. I never 
have had such a sense of almost bursting, late in 
the day though it be, witJi violent and lately too 
much repressed creative (again!) intention. I may 
burst before this intention fairly or completely 
flowers, of course; but in that case, even, I shall 
probably explode to a less distressing effect than 
I should do, under stress of a fatal puncture, on 
the too personally and physically arduous, and 
above all too gregariously-assaulted (which is wdiat 
makes it most arduous) lecture-platform. There 
IS one thing which may conceivably (if it comes 



doesn’t know what might hiippiii. Then I .slimild 
take gniteful emmsel ol' you with all the niiiirccjii- 
tion in the world. And 1 xMiit very miieli 1 <j g:o 
buck for n ccrliiin Ihovovigldy pnielieal and speeml 
“artistic” renson; which would deperul,^ however, 
on iny being able to pass my lime in an idi-al com¬ 
bination of freedom and ([uiel, rallier Ilian m a 
luridly real one of involved and exasperaled ex¬ 
posure and motion. JluL I. may .still have to talk to 
you of thi.s more categorically; and won't winry 
you wiLli it till tlien. Vou wring my heart with 
your report of your eolleetive Denial pilgrimage 
to Ibwlon in Mr.s IfowelLs' di-stressful inti-rest. I 
read of it from your page, .someliow, ns I read «)f 
Siberian or Armenian or Mueediauati monslrosilies, 
through a merciful atlemiutiug veil of Disliniee 
and Difference, iii a cohinm of the M'ime.s. 'I'lie 
distance is half the glolie -ami tlie dilVerenve (for 
me, from the dear lady'.s active alllieteiliiess) Hint 
of Iiaving when in ^Vmeriea undergone, myself, Kt» 
prolonged and elaborate a torture, in llie t’liair of 
Anguish, that I am now on tkithcr aide of dortluu 
altogetlier, with every ghtwl, even, of a witieitig 
nerve extinct and a horrible iiilmnian acheless void 
installed ns a .sulwlilute. Void or mil, however, 
I hope Mas .Xfowell.s, and you all, are now aehelrsH 
at least, and am your.s, my dear Howells, cve-r so 
faithfully, 

Ill.N'UV .I.S.MIS. 

l^.S. With all of which T ealeh my.self u[i on 
not having told you, deeeully and gratefully, of 
the always .sympaljielie. atleiilioii wilh which I 
have read the "b’emiel and Hue” you «o graeefidlv 
dropped into my lap at that last hour, and whieli 
I had afterwanis to toy w'itli a lillh* tlislrnelvitly 
before getting the right peaceful momeiilH and right 
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of your subject-matter) down here. I'or what 
comes out of it to me more than anything else is 
the charming freshness of it, and the general 
miracle of your being capable of this under the 
supposedly more or less heavy bloom of a rich 
matiu-ity. There are places in it in which you re¬ 
cover, absolutely, your first fine rapture. You con¬ 
found and dazzle me; so go on recovering—it will 
make each of your next thing.s a new document on 
immortal freshness I I can’t remount—but can 
only drift on with the tliicker and darker tide: 
wherefore pray for me, as who knows what may 
be at the end? 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

October 13th, 1908. 

My very dear Friend, 

I cabled you an hour ago my earnest hof)e 
that jmu may sec your way to sailing ... on the 
20th—and if you do manage that, this won’t catch 
you before you start. Nevertheless I can’t not 
write to you—however briefly (I mean on the 
chance of my letter being useless)—after receiving 
your two last, of rapprochdes dates, which have 
come within a very few days of each other—that of 
Oct. 5th only to-day. I am deeply distressed at 
tlie situation you describe and as to which my power 
to suggest or enlighten now quite miserably fails 
me. I move in darkness; I rack my brain; I gnash 
my teeth; I don’t pretend to understand or to 
imagine. . . . Only sit tight yourself and go 
through the movements of life. That keeps up our 
connection with life—I mean of the immediate and 
apparent life; behind which, all the while, the 


stay in its place:. liC’t it got out of its place and 
it swnniiJs the scone; hcslilcs which its place, (lod 
knows, is enough for itl Jdyc it all through, every 
inch of it—.out of it .soniolhing valuable ’will come 
—but live it ever so (puctly; and— jv. mthtiicm vwn 
(life —waiUtiglyl . . . AVliat I atn really hoping 
is that you’ll be on y<air vo 3 >’ngc when this reaches 
the Mount. If you’re not, you'll be so very soon 
afterwards, won’t y<ni^—and you’ll come clown and 
.see me here and we’ll talk A. [)crU: tie vuc, and there 
will be something in thiiL for both of ns. . . . ]Ui- 
lievc meanwhile and ahvaj's in the aboundingly 
tender friendship—Ihe undorslanding, the |)artiot- 
pation, the ^>natv7// (Ihough I say it who slimddu’t) 
bo.spitality of spirit and soul of ytatrs more limn 
ever, 

IIknuy Jawks. 


To J, n. Pinker. 

l)y Ihifi iinit' llif iiittnlhly iHHuc tif Ihe voIiiiiioh of tlic 
York’* etliliija hvih «•<•!! init/er wny~ wilfi Dm; fhV 
coiifttgiiig rcHnIlB l.o hu iaferred from Ihe folhiwlng lellcr. 

lamib Tlou.se, llyo. 

October iJbrti, lOOR. 

My dear Pinker, 

All thanks ft)r your letter this a.m. received. 
I have pieketl myself up eonsiilcrablj' .since 'rues- 
day a.m., the htuir of Ibe shock, but I think it 
would ease off my nervc*H not a little to see you, 
and should be glad if j'ou ctadtl come down on 
Monday next, 2Hlh, say by Ihe 4.2/5, and dine 
and spend the night. If Monday im‘l convenient 
to you, I must wait to imlicaU: some other near 
subsequent day till I have heard from a pcr.st)n 



climax has come from the fact that since tlie pub¬ 
lication of the Series began no diminest light or 
“lead” as to its actualities or possibilities of profit 
has reached me—•whereby, in the absence of special 
warning, I found myself concluding in the sense 
of some probable fair return—beguiled thereto also 
by the measure, known only to myself, of the treas¬ 
ures of ingenuity and labour-1 have lavished on the 
ameborations of every page of the thing, and as 
to which I felt that they couldn’t iiot somehow 
“tell.” I •warned myself indeed, and kept down my 
hopes—said to myself that any present payments 
would be moderate and fragmentary—very; but 
this didn’t prevent my rather building on something 
that at the end of a very frequented and invaded 
and hospitable siumner might make such a differ¬ 
ence as would outweigh—a little—my so discon¬ 
certing failure to get anytliing from-. The 

non-response of both sources 1ms left me rather 
lugb and dry—though not so much so as when I 
first read Scribner’s letter. I have recovered the 
perspective and proportion of things—I have com¬ 
mitted, thank God, no anticipatory follies (the 
worst is liaving jnade out my income-tax return at 
a distinctly higher than at all w-arranted figure I— 
whereby I shall have early in 1909 to pay—as I 
even did last year—on parts of an income I have 
never received!)—and, above all, am aching in every 
bone to get back to out-and-out “creative” work, 
the long interruption of which has fairly sickened 
and poisoned me. [That is the real hitch!) I am 
afraid that moreover in my stupidity before those 
unexplained—though so grim-lookingl—figure-lists 
of Scribner’s I even seemed to make out tliat a 
certain $211 (a phrase in his letter seeming also 
to point to that interpretation) is, all tlie same, 
owing me. But as you say nothing about this I 


is all tliut is wanted, vci'ily, to my sad rectification! 
However, I am now, as it were, prepared for the 
worst, and as soon as I can get iny desk absolutely 
clear (for, like the convolutions of a vast smother¬ 
ing boa-constrictor, such voluminosities of Proof 
—of the Edition—to be carefully read—still keep 
rolling in,) that mere fact will by itself considerably 
relieve me. And I have mtcli visions and arrears 
of inspiration— 1 But of these we will speak—^and, 
as I sav, I shall be very glad if you can come Mon¬ 
day, Believe me, yours ever, 

Henry James. 


To 31iss Ellen Emmet, 

H. J.’s interest in the work of this “pAintrcss-cousin” 
(afterwards Mrs. Blanclmrd Rand) has already appeared 
in a letter to her mother, Mrs. George Hunter (vol. i, p, 
258). 

Lamb House, Rye. 

November 2d, 1908. 

... I have taken moments, beloved Bay, 
to weep, yes to bedew my pillow with tears, over 
the foul wrong I was doing you and the generous 
and delightful letter I so long ago had from you— 
and in respect to whose noble bounty your present 
letter, received only this evening and already mov¬ 
ing me to this feverish response, is a heaping, on 
my unwortliy head, of coals of fire. It is delight¬ 
ful at any rate, dearest Bay, to be in relation with 
you again, and to hear your sweet voice, as it were, 
and to smell your glorious paint and turpentine—• 
to inhale, in a word, both your goodness and your 
glory; and I shall never again consent to be de¬ 
prived of tlie luxury of you (long enough to notice 
it) on any terms whatever. . . . 
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November 8d. I had to break off last night and 
go to bed—and as it is now much past mid-night 
again I shall almost sui-ely not finish, but only 
scrawl you a few lines more and then take you up 
to London with me and go on with you there, as 
I am obliged to make that move, for a few days, 
by the 9.30 a.m. Among the things I have to do 
is to go to see my portrait by Jacques Blanche at 
the Private View of the New Gallery autumn show 
—he having “done” me in Paris last May (he is 
now quite the Bay Emmet of the London—in par¬ 
ticular—portrait world, and does all the billionaires 
and such like: that’s where I come in—very big 
and fat and uncanny and “brainy” and awful when 
I last saw myself—so that I now quite tremble at 
the prospect, though he has done a rather wondrous 
thing of Thomas Hardy—who, however, lends him¬ 
self. I will add a word to this after I have been 
to the N.G., and if I am as unnatural as I fear, 
you must settle, really, to come out and avenge 
me.) . . , When you see William, to get on again 
with his portrait—in which I am infinitely and 
yeaj’ningly interested—as I am in every invisible 
stroke of your brusli, over which I ache for baffled 
curiosity or wonderment—when you do go on to 
Cambridge (sooner, I trust, than later) he and 
Alice and Peggy will have much to tell you about 
their quite long summer here, lately brought to a 
close, and about poor little old Lamb House and 
its corpulent, slowly-circulating and slowly-masti¬ 
cating master. It was an infinite interest to have 
them here for a good many weeks—they are such 
endlessly interesting people, and Alice such a 
heroine of devotion and of everything. We have 
had a wondrous season—a real golden one, for 
weeks and weeks—and still it goes on, bland and 
breathless and changeless—the rarest autumn (and 
summer, from June on) kno^vn for years: a proof 
of what this much-abused climate is capable of for 
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benignity and convenience. Dear little old Lamb 
House and garden have really become very pleas¬ 
ant and developed through being much (and vir¬ 
tuously) lived in, and I do wish you would come 
out and add another flourish to its happy sequel. 
But I must go to bed, dearest Bay—I’m ashamed 
to tell you what sort of hour it is. But I’ve not 
done with you yet. 

JOS Pall Mall. November 6th. I’ve been in 
town a couple of days without having a moment 
to return to this—for the London tangle immedi¬ 
ately begins. What it will perhaps most interest 
you to know is that I “attended” yesterday the 
IVivate View of the Society of Porti’ait Painters’ 
Exhibition and saw Blanche’s “big” portrait of 
poor H. J. (His two exhibits are that one and 
one of himself—the latter very flattered, the 
former not.) The “funny thing about it” is tliat 
whereas I sat in almost full face, and left it on 
the canvas in that bloated aspect when I quitted 
Paris in June, it is now a splendid Profile, and with 
the body (and more of the body) in a quite differ¬ 
ent attitude; a wonderful tou,r de force (the sort 
of thing you ought to do if you understand your 
real interest!)—consisting of course of his having 
begun the whole thing afresh on a new canvas after 
I had gone, and worked out the profile, in my ab¬ 
sence, by the aid of fond memory (“secret notes” 
on my silhouette, he also says, surreptitiously taken 
by him) and several photographs (also secretly 
taken at that angle while I sat there with my whole 
beauty, as I supposed, turned on. The result is 
wonderfully “fine” (forme)— comideiing! I think 
one sees a little that it’s a cMcUl thing, but ever so 
much less than you’d have supposed. He dines 
with me to-night and I will get him to give me two 
or three photographs (of the picture, not of me) 
and send them to you, for curiosity’s sake. But 
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I really think that (for a certain style —of presenta¬ 
tion of H. J. —that it has, a certain dignity of in¬ 
tention and of indication—of who and what, poor 
creature, he is!) it ought to be seen in the U.S. 
He (Blanche) wants to go there himself—so put 
in all your own triumphs first. However, it would 
hill him—so his triumphs would be brief; and yours 
would then begin again. Meanwhile he was almost 
as agreeable and charming and beguiling to sit to, 
ns you, dear Bay, in your own attaching person— 
which somebody once remarked to me explained 
half the “run” on you I . . . Dear Gaillard Laps- 
ley (I hope imniensely you’ll sec him on his way 
to Colorado or wherever) has given me occasional 
news of Eleanor and Elizabeth—in which I have 
rejoiced—seeming to hear their nurseries ring with 
the echo of their prosperity. As they must now 
have chihh'en eviough for them to take cave of each 
oiZter (haven’t they?) I hope they are thinking of 
profiting by it to come out here again—where they 
are greatly desired. . . . But, beloved Bay, I must 
get this off now. I .send tenderest love to the 
Mother and the Sister; I beseech you not to let 
your waiting laurel, here, wther ungathered, and 
am ever your fondest, 

Henky James. 

To George Ahhot James. 

This refers to the death of Mrs. G. A. James, sister of 
the Hon. H. Onhoh I.odgc, Senior Senator for Massa- 
chwsetts. H, J.’s friendship with his correspondent, dating 
from early years, is commemorated in Notes o/ a Son 
and Brother. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Nov. 20th, 1908. 

My dear old Friend, 

Mrs. Lodge has written to me, and I have 
answered her letter, but I long very particularly 
to hold out my hand to you in person, and take 
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your own and keep it a moment ever so tenderly 
and faithfully. All these months I haven’t known 
of the blow that has descended on you or I’m sure 
you feel that I would have made you some sign. 
My communications with Bo.ston are few and faint 
in these days—though what I do hear has in general 
more or less the tragic note. You must have been 
through much darkness and living on now in a 
changed world. I hadn’t seen lier, you know, for 
long years, and as I have just said to Mrs. Lodge, 
always thought of her, or remembered her, as I 
saw her in youth—charming and young and bright, 
animated and eager, with life all before her. Great 
must be your alteration. I wonder about you and 
yet spend my wonder in vain, and somehow think 
wc were meant not so to miss—during long years 
—siglit and knowledge of each other. But life 
docs strange and incalculable things with us all— 
life which I myself still find interesting. I have 
a hope that you do—in spite of everything. I wish 
I hadn’t so awkwardly failed, practically, of see¬ 
ing you wlien I was in America; then I should be 
better able to write to you now. Make me some 
.sign—wonderful above all would be the sign that 
in great freedom you might come again at last to 
these regions of the earth. How I should hold out 
my hands to you I But perhai^s you stick, as it 
were, to your past, ... I don’t know, you see, 
and I can only make you these uncertain, yet all 
affectionate motions. The best thing I can tell 
you about myself is that I have no second self to 
part Avitli—having lived always deprived! But 
I’ve had other things, and may you still find you 
have—a few! Don’t fail of feeling me at any rate, 
my dear George, ever so tenderly yours, 

Henry James. 


To Hugh, yvaipoic. 

Lamb House, Uyc. 

Dceciuber 10th, 1008. 

Mj'' deal* young friend Hugh Wali^ole, ^ 

I Imd from you some days ago a very kind 
and toucliing letter, which greatly chariueu me, 
but which now that I wish to read it over again 
before belatedly thanking' you for it I fiiul I Jiavc 
stupidly and inexplicably mislaid-—at any rate 1 
can’t to-night put my hand on it. 31ut the ex¬ 
tremely pleasant and interesting impression ot it 
abides with me; I rejoice that you Avcrc moved to 
write it and that you didn’t I'csi.st the gcnorou.s 
movement—since I always find myself (wlien the 
rare and blest revelation—once in a blue moon 
takes place) the happier for the thought that I en¬ 
joy the sympathy of the gallant and intelligent 
young. I shall .send this to Arthur llonsou with 
the request that he will kindly transmit it to you— 
since I fail thus, provokingly, of having your ad¬ 
dress before me. I gather that you arc alnnit to 
hurl yourself into the deep sea of journali.sin— 
the more treacherous currents of which {and they 
strike me as numerous) I hope you may safely 
breast. Give me more news of tills at some con¬ 
venient hour, and let me believe that at some .pt’o- 
pitious one I may have the pleasure of .seeing you. 
I never see A. C. B. in these days, to my los.s and 
.sorrow—and if this continues I sliall have to de¬ 
pend on you considerably to give me tiding.s of 
him. However, my appeal to liim (my only re¬ 
source) to put you in possession of this will ])cr- 
haps strike a welcome spark—so you sec you are 
already something of a link. BclieVc me very 
truly youi's, 


Henry JaAniS. 


To George AMmi 

Lamb .Iltmso, Kye. 
l)tr. iJlMt. ItUlH. 

My dear dear George— 

How I wish 1 might (or a wlulo he with 
ou, or that you were liere a litHe with nu*l I am 
eeply touehed by your IoLUt, wliielj makes me feel 
11 your desolation. Clearly you have lived fiT 
^ug years in a union so elo.se and uiihisikeii (hat 
diat has happened i.s like a violent and nnnalnral 
lutilation and a.s if a part of your very .self had 
ecu cut oir, leaving 3''ou t(t go Ihmugh I he niove- 
icnt.s of life without it -movemenls for whieh it 
ad bceome to you indispen.sahle. Vour ease is 
arc and wonderful—the Kuppre.ssion of llu« olhrr 
elations and compliealion.s and eonhu’ts of our 
ommon condition, for the mo.sl part and sneh as 
0 cxamj>lc of seems possible in lliix more infring- 
ig and insisting world, over here whieh creates 
11 sorts of iucvUahililivH of life round ahont one; 
crimps for props and crutehe.s when the great 
ling fulls—^iicrliaps rather toward making anv 
nc and ab.sorhing relation le.s.s intense 1 tioi/l 
retend to sayl Hut you sound to me .sei lonely 
lid I wish I could read more human furniture, 
3 it wcrcj into your void. And [ can't even speak 
3 if I might plan for seeing you nr dream of it 
ith any contidciioc. 'I'he roaring, rushing world 
:cm.s to me mj'.sclf—with il.s hrulal and vulgar 
iclcct—^^all the while a le.s.s and le.ss eiilieing plnee 
)r moving about in—and T a.sk myself how one 
in think of your liirning to it at lliis'lale hour, ami 
ftcr the long liixiny, a.s it were, of your so imitr»i 
id protected indepemleneo. .Still, what iho^e we 
) love have done far us doe.su’t wholly fail us with 
icir presence—i.sn’t that true/ and you are feel- 
ig it at times, I’m sure, even while j'luir aehe is 
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on to them after a fashion. But I tallf, uiy cZcnv 
George, for mere tenderness—and so I saj”^ v/iin 
words—with only the fact of iny tenderness a .small 
thing to touch you. I have Icnown you from so 
far back—and your image is vivid and chnriniug 
to me through evciything’—through everything. 
Things abide —good tilings—for that time: and we 
hold together even across the grey wintry sea, near 
which perhaps we both of us are to-night, I should 
have a lonely Christmas here were not a young 
nephew just come to me from his Oxford tutor’s. 
You don’t seem to have even that. But you have 
the affectionate thought of yours always, 

Henky .Tajihs, 


To W. E, Norris. 

Lamb House, Bye, 
Deoember 23rd, 1008. 

My dear Norris, 

I have immensely rejoiced to hear from you 
to-night, though I swear on my honour that that 
has nothing to do w'ith this inveterate—isn’t it?— 
and essentially pious i)lcasure, belonging to the 
date, of maldng you myself a sign. I have had 
the sad sense, for too long past, of being* liorrid, 
however* (of never having acknowledged—at the 
psychological moment—j'our beautiful and inter¬ 
esting last;) and it has been for mo as if I .should 
get no more than my deserts were you to refuse 
altogether any more commerce with me. Yoiu’ 
noble magnanimity lifting that shadow from my 
spirit, I perform tins friendly function now, with 
a ligliter heart and a restored confidence, llcing* 
horrid (in those ways,) none the less, seems to an¬ 
nounce itself as my final doom and settled attitude: 





e same time finding that my social air clears itself 
completely as those vices or disfigurements 
)uld seem properly to guarantee. Most of my 
lends and relatives are dead, and a due propor- 
)n of the others seem to be dying; in spite of which 
y daily prospect, these many months past, has 
istled almost overwlielmingly with People, and 
People more or less on the spot, or just off it, 
motors (and preparing to he more tlmn ever on 
again,) or, most of all haling me up to town for 
verish and expensive dashes, in the name of dam- 
ible and more than questionable duties, interests, 
•ofits and pleasures—to such unaccountable and 
repress iblc hordes, I say, I keep having to sacri- 
:e heavily. The world, to my great inconvenience 
-that is the London aggregation of it—insists on 
eating me as suburban—wliich gives me thus the 
implication without my having any of tlie corre- 
londing ease (if ease there be) of the state; and 
spalling is the immense incitement to that sort of 
vasion or expectation that the universal motor- 
3e (hereabouts) compels one to reckon with. But 
lis is a profitless groan—drawn from me by a 
irticularly ravaged summer and autumn, as it 
ippens—and at a season of existence and in gen¬ 
ial conditions in which one liad fixed one’s con- 
Jence on precious simplifications. A house and 
little garden and a little possible hospitality, in a 
ttle supposedly picturesque place 60 miles from 
ondon are, in slrort, stiff final facts that (in our 
lore and more awful age) utterly decline to be 
mplified—and here I sit in the midst of them and 
ihale to you (to you almost only!) my helpless 
lalnt. I'i'ortunately, for the moment, I take the 
orst to be over, I’ve a young—a very young— 
^merican nephew who has come to me from his 
(xford tutor to spend Xmas, and I have, in order 




miles hcnee; but after that I cling to the vision of 
a great stretch of undevastated time liere till Aiiril, 
or better still May, when I may go up to town fov 
a month. Absorbing occupations—the only ones 
I really care for—await me in abysmal arrears— 
but I spare you my further overflow. 

It has kept me really all this time from .saying 
to you what I had infinitely more on my mind— 
how my sense of your Torquay life, with all that 
violent sadness, that great gust of extinction, 
breathed upon it, has kept you before me as a s\ib- 
ject of much affectionate speculation. Of course 
you’ve picked up your life after a fashion; hut 
we never piek up all —too mueli of it lies there 
broken and ended. But I seem to sec you going 
on, as you’re so gallantly capable of doing, in the 
manner of one for whom nothing more has hap¬ 
pened than you were naturally prepared for in 
a world that you decently abstain from cliaracteriz- 
ing—and I congratulate you again on your mastery 
of the art of life—of the Torquay variety of it in 
particular. (We have to decide on the kind we 
will master—but I haven’t mastered this kind I) 
I at any rate saw Gosse in town some three weeks 
ago, and he spoke of liaving seen you not long 
previous and of the excellent figure yovi made to 
him. (I didn’t know you were there—but indeed 


a certain turmoil about me here—speaking as a 
man loving his own hours and his own company— 
must have been then, I think, at its thickest.) . . , 
I hope something or other pleasant has brushed 
you with its wing—and even that you’ve been able 
to put forth a quick hand and seize it. If so, keep 
tight hold of it—nurse it in your bosom—for 1900 
—and believe me, my dear Norris, yours always 
and ever. 


Henry James, 



To Mrs. Henry White. 

Mr. Wliite was at this time American Ambassador in 
Paris* 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Dec. 29, 1908. 

Dearest Margaret White, 

I sit here to-night, I quite croueli by niy 
homely little fireside, muffled in soundless snow 
—where tlie loud tick of the clock is the only 
sound—and give myself up to the charmed sense 
that in your complicated career, amid all the more 
immediate claims of the bonne amide, you have 
been moved to this delightful sign of I’emembrancc 
of an old friend who is on the whole, and has always 
been, condenmed to lose so mucli more of you 
(through divergence of ways I) than he has been 
privileged to enjoy. Snatches, snatches, and happy 
and grateful moments—and then great empty 
yearning intervals only—and under all the great 
ebbing, melting, and irrecoverableness of lifel Rut 
this is almost a happy and grateful moment—al¬ 
most a real one, I mean—though again with bris¬ 
tling frontiers, long miles of land and water, doing 
their best tb make it vain and fruitless. You live 
on the crest of the wave, and I deep down in the 
hollow—and your wave,s seem to be all crests, just 
as mine are only concave formations! I feel at any 
rate very much in the hollow these winter month.s 
—when great adventures, like Paris, look far and 
formidable, and I sec a domestic reason for sitting 
tight wherever I turn my eyes. That reads as if 
I had thirteen children—or thirty wives—instead 
of being so lone and lorn; but what it means is that 
I have, in profusion, modest, backward labours. 
We have been having here lately the great and 
glorious pendulum in person, Mrs. Wharton, on 
her retiun oscillation, spending several weeks in 


jimiieiise auuucss — no t-iiul x uhiik sue inigJit lairiV 
fix herself here—if she could stand it! But she is 
to be at 58 Rue de Varcnne again from the jNTcw 
Year and you will see her and she will give you 
details. My detail is that though she has kindly 
asked me to come to them again there this month 
or spring I have had to plead simple ahj ect terror—■ 
terror of the pendulous life. I am a stopped clock 
—and I strike {that is I caper about) only when 
very mueh wound up. Now I don’t have to be 
wound up at all to tell you whnt a yearning I have 
to see you all back here —and what a kind of sturdy 
faith that I absolutely shall. Then your crest will 
be much nearer my hollow, and vice versa, and you 
will be able to look down quite straight at me, and 
we shall be almost together again—as we really 
must manage to be for these interesting times to 
eome. I don’t want to miss any more Harry’s 
freshness of return from the great country—with 
the golden apples of his impression still there on 
the tree. I have always only tasted them plucked 
by other hands and—baked I I want to iniincli 
these with you—en f ami lie. Therefore I confi¬ 
dently await and evoke you. I delight in these 
proofs of strength of your own and am youi*s al¬ 
ways and ever, 

Henry James, 


To W. D. Howells. 

H. J.’s tribute to the memory of his old friend, Pro¬ 
fessor C. E. Norton, is included in Notes on Novelists. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

New Year’s Eve, 1908, 

My dear Howells, 

I have a beautiful Xmas letter from you 
and I respond to it on the spot. It tells me charm- 
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ing things of you—such as your moving majesti¬ 
cally from one beautiful home to another, appar¬ 
ently still more beautiful; such as the flow of your 
inspiration never having been more various and 
more torrential—and all so deliciously remuner¬ 
ated an inspiration; such as j'our having been on 
to dear C, E. N.’S obsequies—what a Cambridge 
(late that, even for you and me—and having also 
found time to see and “appreciate” my dear col¬ 
laterals, of the two generations (aren’t they ex¬ 
traordinarily good and precious collaterals?); such, 
finally, as your recognising, with so fine a charity, 
a “message” in the poor little old “Siege of Lon¬ 
don,” which, in all candour, affects me as pretty 
dim and rococo, though I did lately find, in going 
over it, that it holds quite well together, and I 
touched it up where I could. I have but just come 
to the end of my really very insidious and ingenious 
labour on behalf of all that series—though it has 
just been rather a blow to me to find that I’ve come 
(as yet) to no reward whatever. I’ve just had 
the pleasure of hearing from the Scribners that 
though the Edition began to appeal* some 13 or 14 
months ago, there is, on the volumes already out, 
no penny of profit owing me—of that profit to 
which I had partly been looldng to pay my New 
Year’s bills I It will have landed me in Bankruptcy 
—unless it picks up; for it has prevented my doing* 
any other work whatever; which indeed must now 
begin.^ I have fortunately broken ground on an 
American novel, but when you draw my ear to the 
liquid current of your own promiscuous abundance 
and facility—a flood of many affluents—I seem to 
myself to wandei* by contrast in desert .sands. And 
I find our art, all the while, more diflieult of prac¬ 
tice, and want, with that, to do it in a more and 
niore difficult way; it being really, at bottom, only 
difficulty that interests me. Which is a most ac- 
cui'sed way to be constituted. I should be passing 



18—hadn*t come to me from tlie tutor s at Uxlora 
with whom he is a little wocfuUy coaching. But | 

he is a dear young presence and worthy of the rest = 

of tlie brood, and I’ve just packed him off to tiic ; 

little Rye annual subscription ball of 3S ew Year s 
Eve—at tlie old Monastery—with a pai'fc of the | 

“county” doubtless coming in to keep up tlie tradi- I 

tion—under the sternest injunction as to his not | 

coming back to me “engaged” to a quatlragennruiii j 

hack or a military widow—the mature women he- • 

ing here the greatest dancers.—You tell me of I 

your “Roman book,” but you don’t tell me youVo j 

sent it me, and I very earnestly wish you would — i 

though not wtliout suiting the action to the word, f 

And anything you put forth anywhere or anyhow ' 

that looks my way in the least, I should be ten- i 

derly grateful for. ... I should like immensely 
to come over to you again—really like it and for \ 

uses still (I!) to be possible. Rut it’s jiractieaUy, 1 

materially, physically impossible. l\io late—too ' 

late! The long ycar.s have betrayed me—but I am 
none the less constantly yours all, 

ITknrv James, 


To Edxoard Lee Childe. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

[Jan. 8, 1001).] 

My dear old Friend, 

Please don’t take my slight delay in thank- 
you for your last remembrance as representing 
any limit to the degree in which it touches jne. You 
are faithful and courtois and gallant, in this un¬ 
ceremonious age, to the point of the exemplary and 
the authoritative—in the sense that uoits y faites 
autorite, and only the multitudinous waves of the 
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Christmastide and the New Year’s high tide, as 
all that matter lets itself loose in this country, have 
kept me from landing (correspondentially speak¬ 
ing) straight at youx* door. I like to know that 
you so admirably keep up your tone and your tem¬ 
per, and even your interest, and perhaps even as 
much your general faith (as I try for that matter 
to do m)'sclf), in spite of disconcerting years and 
discouraging sensations—once in a way perhaps{ 
in spite, briefly, of earthquakes and newspapers 
and motor-cars and aeroplanes. I myself, frankly, 
have lost the desire to live in a situation (by which 
I mean in a world) in which I can be invaded from 
so many sides at once. I go in fear, I sit ex¬ 
posed, and when the German Emperor carries the 
next war (liideous thought) into this country, my 
chimney-pots, visible to a certain distance out at 
sea, may be his very first objective. You may say 
that that is just a good reason for my coming to 
Paris again all promptly and before he arrives— 
and indeed reasons for coming to Paris, as for 
doing any other Inxiirious or licentious thing, never 
fail me 2 the drawback is that they are all of the 
sophisticating sort against which I have much to 
brace myself. If you were to see fj’om what you 
summon me, it would be brought home to you that 
a small rude Sussex burgher must feel the strain 
of your Pai’isian high pitch, haute elegance, general 
glittering life and conversation; the strain of keep¬ 
ing up with it all and mingling in the fray, , . . 

Let me thank you, further, for indicating to 
me the new volumes by the Duchesse de Dino— 
what a wealth of such stored treasures does the 
Prcnch world still, at this time of day, produce— 
when one would suppose the sack had been again 
and again emptied. Tlic Literary Supplement of 
this week’s 'Times has a sympatlietic review of the 
book—which I shall send for by reason of the 
Duchess and the English reminiscenoes, and not 


to be in tlie same room with. X snouia nave uskcu 
you, had I lately had a preliminary chance, for a 
■word of news of Paul Harvey and whether he is 
actually or still in Kgypt. ... I wish Madame 
Marie all peace and plenty for the coming year 
—though I am not sure I envy her Lausanne in 
January. But I am jmurs and hers all faithfully, 

Hknry Jamus. 


To Hugh Walpole. 

Lamb House, liye. 

March 28th, 1900. 

My dear Hugh, 

I have had so bad a conscience on your score, 
ever since last writing to you with that as yet un¬ 
redeemed promise of my poor image or elTigy, that 
the benignity of your expressions has but touched 
me the more. On coming to look up some decent 
photograph among the few odds and ends of such 
matters to be here brought out of hiding, I found 
nothing tliat wasn’t hateful to me to put into circu¬ 
lation. I have been very little and very ill {atroags 
very ill) represented—and not at all for a long 
time, and shall never be again; and of the two or 
three disinlierited illustrations of that truth that I 
have put away for you to choose between you must 
come here and make selection, yourself carrying 
them off. My reluctant hand can’t bring itself to 
“send” them. Heaven forbid such sendings I 
Can you come some day—some Satuixlay—in 
Api’il?— I mean after Kastcr. Bethink yourself, 
and let it be the 17th or the 24th if possible. (I 
expect to go up to town for four or five weeks 
the 1st May.) You are keeping clearly such a 
glorious holiday now that I fear you may hate to 


less piu'ple and fine linen, and in short a much more 
constant reminder of your mortality than while 
you loll in A. C. B/s chariot of fii-e. Therefore, 
as I say, come grimly down. Loll none the less, 
however, meanwhile, to your utmost—such oppor¬ 
tunities, I recognise, are to be fondly cherished. 
If you give A. C. B. this news of me, please assure 
him with my love that I am infinitely, that I am 
yearningly aware of that. He’d see soon enough 
if he were some day to let me loll. However I am 
going to Cambridge for some as yet undetermined 
48 hours in May, and if he will let me loll for one 
of those horns at Magdalene it will do almost as 
well—I mean of course he being there. However, 
even if he does flee at my approach—and the 
possession of a fleeing-maehinc must enormously 
23rompt that sort of thing—I rejoice immensely 
meanwhile that you have the kindness of him; I 
am magnanimous enough for that. Likewi.se I am 
tender-hearted enough to be capable of shedding 
tears of pity and sympathy over young Hugh on 
the tlu’eshold of fictive art—and with the long and 
awful vista of large production in a largely jiro- 
ducing world before him. Ah, dear young Hugh, 
it will be very grim for you with your faithful and 
dismal friend, 

Henuv James. 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

Lamb House, Rye. 
April 19th, 1909. 

My dear Edith, 

I thank you very kindly for your so humane 
and so interesting letter, even if I must thank you 
a little briefly—having but this afternoon got out 




(I once had it, and basta cost;) so mat x mn a 
shalty and infirm. You give me a sense of cmi- 
less tilings that I yearn to know more of, and 1 
chitch hard the hope that you will indeed conic to 
England in June. I have had—to be frank a bad 
and worried and depressed and inconvenient win¬ 
ter—with the serpent-trail of what seemed at the 
time—the time you Icindly offered me a princely 
hospitality—a tolerably ominous cardiac crisis— 
as to -which I have since, however, got considcralile 
information and reassuranec—from tlie man iu 
London most completely master of the subject— 
that is of the whole mystery of heart-tronblos. I 
am definitely better of that condition of Dccembcr- 
Januaiy, and really believe I shall be better yet; 
only that particular brush of the dark wing ]cavc.s 
one never quite the same—and I liave not, I con¬ 
fess {with amelioration, even,) been lately very 
famous; (which I shouldn’t mention, none the less, 
were it not that I really believe myself, for definite 
reasons, and intelligent ones, on the way to a much 
more complete emergence—both from the above- 
mentioned and from other worries.) So much 
mainly to explain to you my singularly unsympa¬ 
thetic silence during a period of anxiety and dis¬ 
comfort on your mvn part which I all the while 
feared to be not small—but which I now sec, with 
all affectionate participation, to have been extreme. 
... Sit loose and live in the day—don’t borrow 
trouble, and remember that nothing happens as wo 
forecast it—but always with interesting and, as 
it were, refreshing differences. “Tired” you must 
be, even you, indeed; and Paris, as I look at it from 
here, figui'es to me a great blur of intense white 
light in which, attached to the hub of a revolving 
wheel, you ai’c all whirled round by the finest silver 


craven worship [only henceforth) of peace at any 
price. Tliis dusky village, all deadening grey and 
damp (muffling) green, meets more and more my 
supreme appreciation of stillness—and here, in 
June, you must come and find me—to let me ein- 
phasize that—appreciation I—still further. You’ll 
rest with me here then, but don’t wait for that to 
rest somehow—somewlicre en attendant. I am 
afraid you won’t rest much in a retreat on the 
Place de la Concorde. However, so does a poor 
old croaking barnyai'd fowl advise a golden 
eagle I . . . 

I am, dearest Edith, all constantly and ten¬ 
derly yours, 

Henky James. 

To Arthur Chnstopher Benson. 

Queen’s Acre, Windsor. 

June 6th, 1909. 

My dear Arthur, 

Howard S. has given me so kind a message 
from you that it is like the famous coals of fire on 
my erring head—renewing my rueful sense of hav¬ 
ing suffered these last days to prolong the too 
graceless silence that I have, in your direction, 
been constantly intending and constantly failing 
to break. It isn’t only that I owe you a letter, but 
that I have exceedingly wanted to write it—ever 
since I began (too many weeks ago) to feel the 
value of the gift that you lately jnade me in the 
form of the acquaintance of delightful and inter¬ 
esting young Hugh Walpole. He has been down 
to see me in the country, and I have had renewed 
opportunities of him in town—the result of which 
is that, touched as I am with his beautiful candour 
of appreciation of my “feeble efforts,” etc., I feel 




admirable young friend, of the opcncst iiinui and 
most attaching nature, and anything I can ever do 
to lielp or enlighten, to guard or guide or comfoi't 
him, I shall do with particular satisfaction, and 
wltlr a lively sense of being indebted to j'ou for the 
interesting occasion of it. Of tliese last circum¬ 
stances please be very sure. 

I go to Cambridge next Friday, for almost tlic 
first time in my life—to see a iJarty of three friends 
whom I am in the singular position of never hav¬ 
ing seen in my life (I sliall be for two or three days 
with Charles Sayle, 8 Tioimpington Street,) and 
I confess to a hope of finding* you there (if so be 
it you can by chance be*,) though if you flee before 
the turmoil of tlie days in question, wlien cvci*y- 
thing, I am told, is at concert pitch, I won’t insist 
that I slian’t liave understood it. If you are, at 
any rate, at Magdalene I should like very much 
to knock at yonr door, and see you face to face 
for half-an-hour; if that may be possible. And I 
won’t conceal from you that I should like to sec 
your College and your abode and your genre de vie 
—even though your countenance most of all. If 
you are not, in a manner, well, as Howard hints to 
me, I shan t (perhaps I ca.ii^t\) make you any 
worse—and I may make you a little better. Med i- 
tate on that, and do, in the connection, what you 
can for me. Boldly, at any rate, shall I knock; 
and jf you are absent I shall yearn over the sight 
ot your ancient walls. ^ 


I am sending a dark, cold, dripping Sunday 
here—with two or three other amis de la maison • 
but above all with the ghosts, somehow, of a pro- 


murmur to me: “Don t you wish you were stul 
young—or young again—even as they so wonder¬ 
fully ai-e?” (my fellow-visitors and inexhaustibly 
soft-hearted host.) I don’t loiow that I particu¬ 
larly do wish it—but the melancholy voices (I 
mean the inaudible ones of the loquacious saloon) 
have thus driven me to a rather cold room (my 
own) of refuge, to invoke thus scratchily youi’ fine 
friendly attention and to reassure you of tlie con¬ 
stant sympathy and fidelity of yours, my dear 
Arthui’, all gratefully, 

Henry J ames. 


To Charles Sayle. 

For several yeai’s past H. J. Ivid received a New Year 
greeting from three friends at Cambridge—Mr. Charles 
Sayle, Mr. A. T. Bartlioloinew, Mr. Geoffrey Keynes— 
none of whom lie liad met till he went up to Cambridge 
this month to stay with Mr. Sayle during May-week. It 
was oil this oecasion that he first met Rupert Brooke. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

June 16th, 1909. 

My dear Charles Sayle, 

I want to send you back a grateful—and 
graceful—greeting—and to let you all know that 
the more I think over your charming hospitality 
and friendly labour and (so to spenk) loyal service, 
the more I feel touched and convinced. My three 
days with you will become for me a very precious 
little treasure of memory—they are in fact ali'eady 
taking their place, in that character, in a beautiful 
little innermost niche, where they glow in a golden 
and rose-coloured light. I have come back to 
sterner things; you did nothing 'but beguile and 






adapted to my figure. For their snaie m xucst. 
generous yet so subtk arts please convey again my 
tlinnks to all concerned—and in particular to tho 
gentle Geoffrey and the admirable Theodore, witli 
a definite stretch toward the insidious llupert-— 
with whose name I take this liberty because i don t 
know wlictlier one loves one’s love with a (sur¬ 
name terminal) c or not, I’lease take it from me, 
all, that I shall live but to testify to you further, 
and in some more effective way than this—^my de¬ 
sire for which is as a long rich vista that can only 
be compared to that adorable great perspective of 
St. John’s Gallery as we saw it on Saturday after¬ 
noon. Peace then be with you—I hope it came 
promptly after the last strain and stress and all 
the rude porterage {so appreciated!) to which I 
subjected you. I’H fetch and carry, iu some 
fashion or other, for you yet, and am ever so faith¬ 
fully yours, 

Henky James. 

P.S. .lust a momentary drop to meaner things 
—to say that I appear to have left in my room a 
slccjnng-smt (blue and white pyjamas—^jacket and 
trousers,) which, in tlie hurry of my departure and 
my eagerness to rejoin you a little in the garden, 
before tearing myself away, I probably left folded 
away under my pillows. If your brave House¬ 
keeper (who evaded my look about for her at the 
last) will very kindly make of them such a little 
packet as may safely reach me here by parcels’ 
post she will greatly oblige yours again (and 


H. J. 







The two pkya on which TI. J. wuk iit work wen* The 
Other Iloim (written mmiy yeaiN l)ef(ire uiul now reviHe<!) 
and Tho Outcry. 

Iniinb llimse, Uyc. 

July IDtIi, lUOO. 

Dearest Tiucy Cl 

I have 1)0011 a prey to iigilalions aiul eotu- 
plications, many assaulls, iiivasicnw and iuemive- 
nicuces, sinec leaving toivii wlieirhy 1 liavt: lm<l 
to put oA' thanking you for hvo In-illiant letlera. 
And yet I have wanted to write to tell you (ex¬ 
plaining) lu)w I found iny.seir swidhnved up liy 
one social abyss after anoUier, and (angled in a 
succession of artful fcininiue webs, ul SlalVord 
House that evening, so that I eouhln’t get into 
touch with you, or with Mlhel, Jigain, before you 
were gone, as 1 found when I Ihiatly made a dash 
for you. That too was very eomplieateil, and 
evening-parties bristle with dangers. . . , 'I’he very 
critical husincss of the final luminous copy is, how¬ 
ever, coming to an cml.1 mean the arriving at Uie 

utterly last intensu reduetioiis and eotupressioiis. 
So much has to eome out, however, I hut I am 
sickened and apiialled - and this saerillee of llu^ 
very life-blood of one's )>lay, Ibe mere vulgar 
anatomy and burc-hoiics poverty to wliieli one has 
to squee'/.c it more and more, is Ibe nauseating side 
of tlic whole desperate Job. In .s[)ile of which I 
am interesting myself deejily in tin; lhre<* net 
comedy I have undertaken for k’nilnmm and 
which I /Itul ferociously diAleult lad. with a dilll- 
culty that, thank (lod, driiw.s me on and faseiimles. 
If I can go on hclicvimj hi my .subject 1 can go on 
treating it; hut aoiuclimes I have a mortal elull 
and wonder if I ain’t damnalily delmh-d. How¬ 
ever, the balance inclines to faith mid I Ihink it 




responds at last always to true ana laicniin 
wooing—to the right artful patience—and turns 
upon one the smile from which liglit breaks. 1 
have been reading over the Long Duel^ (wliicn 1 
immediately return)—with a sense of its having 
great charm and care of execution, and quality *nKl 
grace, but also, dear Lucy, of its drawbacks for 
practical prosperity. The greatest of tliese .seems 
to me to be fundamental—to reside in the fact that 
the subject isn’t dramatic, that it deals with a sitttej 
a position, a situation (of the “static” kind), and 
not, save in a very minor degree, with an action, 
a progression; which fact, highly favourable to it 
for a tale, a psychologic picture, is detrimental to 
its tenseness —to its being matter for a play and 
developed into 4 acts. A play appears to me of 
necessity to involve a .struggle, a question (of 
whether, and how, will it or won’t it happen? and 
if so, or not so, how and why?—which we have the 
suspense, the curiosity, the anxiety, the tension, 
in a word, of .seeing; and which means that the 
whole thing shows an attack upon ojyposiiioiis — 
with the victory or the failure on one side or the 
other, and each wavering and shifting, from point 
to point.) Put your hero is thus not an agent, he 
is passive, he doesn’t take the field. I say all this 
because I think there is light on the matter of the 
history of the fate of the play in it—and also think 
that there are other elements of disa<lvantage for 
the piece too. The elderly (or almost?) French 
artist with a virtuous love-sorrow doesn’t, for the 
B.P,, belong to the actual; he’s romantic, and old- 
fashionedly romantic, and remote; and the case is 
aggravated by the corresponding maturity of the 
heroine. You will say that there is the young 
couple, and what comes of their being there, and 


ing engaged in other difficulties and with otJier 
oppositions [of their oion,) have practically ceased 
to be a di'amatic value—aren’t any longer an ele¬ 
ment or an interest to conjure with.^ Don’t hate 
me for saying these things—for working them out 
critically, and so far as may be, illuininatingly, in 
face of the difficulty the L.D. seems to have had 
in getting itself brought out. We are dealing with 
an art prodigiously difficult and arduous every way 
—and in which one seems most of all to sink into 
a Sea of colossal Waste. I’m not sure that The 
Other House, after all my not-to-he-reckoned 
labour and calculation on it, isn’t (to be) wasted. 
But these are dreary words—it is much past mid¬ 
night. I am damned critical—for it’s the only 
thing to be, and all else is damned humbug. But 
I don’t mean a douche of cold water, and am ever 
so tenderly and faithfully yours, 

Henry James. 


To Sliss Grace Norton. 

Lamb House, Bye. 

August 10th, 1909. 

.... I break ground with you thus, dear 
Grace, late in the evening (too late—for I shall soon 
have to go most belatedly to bed) of a singularly 
beautiful and glowingly hot summer’s day—one 
of a succession that August has at last brought 
us (and with more, apparently, in store,) after a 
wholly damnable June and July, a hideous ordeal 
of wet and cold. English fine weather is worth 
waiting for—it is so sovereign in quality when it 
comes, and the capacity of this little place of a few 
marked odd elements to become charming, to shine 
and flush and endear itself, is then so admirable, 


a servinn-inaii; to coiuu miu 
ti-iumnhs at our annual little horlu-ullurnl .show, 
ffiven this veav in some charming* j^irivate grounds 
on a high hill overlooking imr little luKldled (am 
lower-hillcd) purple town. There 1 lound my.seU- 
in the extraordinary position .save that other ^ntu- 
mers inight—but luivcn^t—surtuued Ibu tnlgc of the 
monstro.sity—of seeing “Iteiiry Jame.s I'Vsip ’ ilgurc 
on thirteen large cards cominemorative <d. Hast, 
second and third prizes—and of more lirst, even, 
if you can believe it, than the others. .It always 
[seems] to point, more than anything else, the mor¬ 
al, for me, of my long expatriation and to put 
its “advantages” into a nutslioll. In n'hat corner 
of our native immensity could I have fallen— 
and practically without efftu't, hel])less ignoramus 
though I be—into the uncanny Jlouri.sli of a .swell 
at local flower shows? Here it lius cniuc of itself-- 
and it crowns my career. How 1 •wisij you weren’t 
too fax* away for me to .send yon a box of my vic¬ 
torious cai’uations and my triumphant sweet pea.sl 
However, I remember your telling mo with em¬ 
phasis long years ago that you lialcil “exit flowcns,” 
aixd I have treasured your hrave here.Hy (the moiu- 
ory of it) so iixcffaceably so as to ilml aupport in 
it always, and fine precedent, for a very lukewarm 
adhesion to them nxysclf, except for a slight in¬ 
consistency in the matter of roses anil sweet ])Ciis 
(both supremely lovable, I think, in their kind,) 


which increase and multiply aixd hles.H one in pro¬ 
portion as one tears them from the steixi. ITow- 
evex', it’s 1.80 a,m. o’clock—and I am pxitting thl.s 
to bed; till to-xnorrow night again, wdicn 1 .shall 
pull it forth and add to its yearning volume, I 
have to 'wi'itc at night, and cvexx late at night—to 
write letter-tilings at all; for the simple reason of 
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TO MISS GKACIC N()Tm)N VM 

being so vilely constituted for work llml M'licn iny 
regularly reeurrizig morning stint is tiont' (I'rom 
after breakfast to luncbeon-tinu*,) 1 «m “dojie” 
utterly, and so cerebrally spent (willi the cH'ort to 
distil “quality” for three or ftair laairs,) lliiiL I 
can’t touch a pen till as much as possible zif llie 
day has elapsed, to build out and diaeonueet my 
morning’s association with it. 'I’lait is <aie reason 
—and always has Izecn - -of my hascaiess ns a corre¬ 
spondent. 'J'he question is u'h<’llier I he ellVet I 
produce as a “story writer” is (zf a ualure to make 
up for it. You will say “jiiost eerlaiiily noil" 
and who shall blame youV Hut goodnight ami 
it demaiu. 

Aiif/uJit IJ.lh, I don’t mean Ibis to he a diary 
—but it has been another Hplendid summer day 
and I am wontlering if you sit iti the loose hut 
warm embrace of bowery C'amhridge. hivery now 
and then I read in the 'i’imes of "112 ' in Ihe'shade 
in America,” and Camhridgz! is so iiileiiKely your 
America that I ask myself tlaaigh my imagina¬ 
tion Izreaks down in the clVort to place you any¬ 
where, even as 1 write again, by my late licking 
clock, in this hot stillness, [hut) in liar vine-lang)ed 
porch where 1 sat so often anciently, hut <inlj' u 
little, alas, that other moi'e often and more variouxly 
hindered year. It has been almmf in the sliade, 
OP has almost felt like it here lo-ilay; (n .spile of 
wliich I took—and enjoyed"-a long slow walk over 
the turf by our tidal “eliannel” licre (which g.ies 
.straight fortli to Ihc channel, and over lo hVaiif'e, 
at the end of a mile or two, and has a lasuilirul 
colour at the How.) . , , I’m spending a very quiet 
.summer, to which the complete ahseiice of nnv 
vj.sititig or sojourning relalive (a frequent and 
prized feature with me most olher years) gives a 
rather melancholy hlankne.ss. Hut I’m honing for 
a nephew or two William’s Hill. ||ml is. m*xl 
month; and meanwhile the .sca.son nicUs in iny grasp 
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TO WILLIAM JAMKS IM.'; 

sibilitics nnd is almost too inui’li I’oi* iiu*. I lmvt‘ 
the sense of my then leaving' it all unsaled, aflrr a 
beggarly snatch only, and til' how I niighl havd 
done with so much more of it. Jlut J. shall jii'«'tly 
evidently have to do with what 1 got, 'rht* very 
smell and sentiment of the American simuncr's ciul 
there and of Alicc’.s beunliful "riislic.’’ hos]iilalily 
of over/lowing iuilk and honey, say nolhing of 
squash pie and ice-cream in heroic proporlioiiH, all 
mingle for me with the assault of forest nnd lake 
and of those delielon.s' orehardy, yet roeky vagn<'- 
ncsscs and Arcadian "jmwlu'res,” which arc* the 
note of what is .sweetest and most allaehing in lla* 
dear old American, or [Utrlienlarly iVew I'lnglaml, 
scenery. It conics hack to me as with sueh a inicg* 
nificent beckoning looHcnes.s in relieving etinlrasL 
to the consummate tighlne.ss (a pari, hco, cKidly, of 
the very wealth of ciVec.t) dii. jutt/H (I'iri. It isn't 
however, luckily, tliat I have really turned "agin" 
my landscape jKirlion here, for never sn mneli as 
tlii.s summer, e.g., have I felt llic immensely radile, 
the truly aristoeratie, heanly of Ihis .splendid* csiinily 
of Sussc.x, c.sjieeially as llie wingc'd ear of cfllVne’e 
has monstrously unfolded it to me. 'I’his ariernc«in 
an amiable neighbour, Mr.s. lliehard netmessv, 
motored me over to ITurslnmtuvitx Caslle, wbic*li, 
in spite of its being but abcait len mile.s "baek of" 
Ha.stings, and not more than twenty frcmi here*. I 
bad never yet seen. It.s prodigious roinatila* 
ruin, m an adorable old ruined park; lad the Hjileu- 
clour of the views and hoiT/.ons, ami of |i,r n't-h 
composition nnd perpetual iiielure ami iiievhauH- 
tiblc detail ol tlie country, liarl iu‘vrr nuire enrnr 
home to me. I don’t do sueh lliiiigs, however, 
every day, tJinnk/4*r)odnesN, and am haring Ha* \‘rrv 
quictast summer, 1 think, limt has melted ,iw,iv foV 
me (how they do nieltl) .sitiee I eimie to live|u*re. 

1 miss the tie of eon.sanguinily Hint I have m. ofu-n 
icltl—and now (e.spceialiy sinee ymu* Idler, for 




r^y uL^uiy nemea—ioilowmg on a wholly detest 
fnriL+1*”^ f”? having lasted witJioiit n 

Sf if “P to now—which has been 

St broJn'f I it 

loom for mJ^ gfoodj as complications, of sorts, 
isTn/f^« K next month—but the high possibility 

for\ aXSe? siiifereci 

My window ;<! ^ 4 j^’^^t-end and September. 

s-sir ^ 

to await it, is?! ‘ ^"Sely 

amall step, phvsicallw®! '^’ ^ small step by 

to know, J^tly steadilv ““<? seem 


to know, pretty steadily iSn””** “nd seem 

?®' • . . f have been fc] • ® whei'e I 

l^gination to the kind ^i^^e in 

-Kina and tt-^ , -. 


hnagination to the kind you and Alice in 

hoi^itahty— my charmimr P‘i, Intervale 
inained witli me ever so fffnw u i*o- 

please tell the Merrimano xi t uneffacedly, 

cha^. You tell me that A r another 

gj^cal burdens from v^^^^ Harry lift all 
couldn’t have a 

but what a fate and inspii- 

JP^to have an Alice reinfft f fortune yours 

Yr^ appear to me in til i Pauti-e 

harmony! 

thoSgiS 

in 

'W'hat you 
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TO WIIXIAIM JAMKS 

so delighlfiilly Icll me of your porlniit luul of Uic* 
nature tind degree of Ids progress. .If he eaii do 
miicli and get on so there, why right he is of eoiir.se 
to stfty—nnd most interesting is it to learn Unit h(> 
can do so nuieh; I wi.sh I eould see .something and 
ean’t your portrait he jilmtograplKaH .Hut 1 lately 
wrote to him appealingly; and he will explain to 
me all things. Admirahlc your evoeation »if the 
brave and brown <m<l beautiful I’eg -of whom I 
wi.sh I weren’t no howlingly deprived, lint please 
tell her I dreneh her wilh lier (dd unele’s proude.st 
and fondest alVeetion. .1 hang tenderly over Aleek 
—while he, poor hoy, hangs so tonghly over tlod 
knows what—and fervenlly do 1 pray for him. 
And you and Alice 1 embraee. 

Kver your IIk.N'UV. 


To n. O. )re//.v. 

launli TTnuse, llye. 

Oeloher I Mli, lUOO. 

My {Icar Wells, 

.1 took down Ann Veronica in dee[) rich 
draughts during the two day.s following y(uu' mag¬ 
nanimous “donation’’ of her, and yet have wailed 
till now to vibrate to you visibly and auilihly uinler 
tliat pressed spring. I never vihraletl under any¬ 
thing of yours, on the whole, I think, more than 
during that intense inglulili(ai; hut if 1 liave heeti 
hanging lire of aeelamatioii and eommenis, a.s 1 
hung it, to my comi)lel{‘ .self-.siulliliealion anti he- 
jmnd recovery, over 'rono-llmigtiy, it is Hiin[dv 
because, confound you, Ihere is so mueh l(»o nnieh 
to say, ahmi/it, after overylhitig of ynur.s; and the 
critical ])rineiple .so rages within me (by whieli f 
mean the appreciative, llu; irttl giislaUtry,) lhal 1 
tend to labour under llu: .suiterslilinn that one muHl, 



which simplifies a little t!ie question. And nothing 
matters after the fact that you are to me so much 
the most interesting representational and ironic 
genius and faculty, of our Anglo-Saxon world and 
life, in these beinuddled days, that you stand out 
intensely vivid and alone, making nobody else 
signify at all. And this has never been more the 
ease tlian in A.V., where yoiu* force and life and 
ferocious sensibility and heroic check all take effect 
in an extraordinary wealth and truth and beauty 
and fury of impressionism. The quantity of things 
done, in your whole picture, excites my liveliest 
admiration—so much so that I was able to let my¬ 
self go, responsively and assentingly, under the 
stren^h of the feeling communicated and the im¬ 
petus accepted, almost as much as if your “method,” 
and fifty other things—by which I mean sharp 
questions coming up—left me only passive and con¬ 
vinced, unchallenging and uninquiring (wliich they 
don't —no, they don’t!) I don’t think, as regards 
this latter point, that I can make out what your 
subject or Idea, the prime determinant one, may be 
detected as having been (lucidity and logic, on that 
score, not, to my sense, reigning supreme.) But 
there I am as if I were wanting to say “all” I— 
which I’m not now, I find, a bit. I only want to 
say that the thing is irresistible (or indescribable) 
in its subjective assurance and its rare objective 
vividness and colour. You must at moments make 
dear old Dickens turn—for envy of the eye and 
the ear and the nose and the mouth of you—in his 
grave. I don’t think the girl herself—her projected 
Ego the best thing in the book—I think it rather 
wants clearness and nuances. But the men are 
prodigious, all, and the total result lives and kicks 
and throbs and flushes and glares—I mean hangs 
there in the veiy air we breathe, and that you are 



Akt. 00 TO II. (I, WKhLS HID 

ft very ,swftp;/ 4 [(‘i' {ifrfomu'r indeed and limt 1 am 
your very Kapiiig aiul griilerul 

Hk.s’KV Jasih«, 


Tu iMm Ilcum tln Hi nhcll. 

Cmiiif Conirliii, iiiilMMliuifiit (d IIk* N'fw York of H. iT,’« 
youllii will Itr rciiifinlK'iiHl km <*iif of tlir hlnriiN in 77ie 
I'iiur (I'ntin, 

JiUlilli Iltiuse, Uyr. 

Oel. ni» lUDU. 

Denresl. Kltft lleuliell my very old friend 
indeed I 

Your leller eliarin.4 and lonehen Jiie, and 
I r(\|«»iee yon were moved lo wrile il. \’o»i have 
iiiidirHlood "C’nipy Cornelia” and neople an very 
ofleti aeeiii mil lo nnder.sland dial (Inil alone ^(ives 
me pleasure, lint when yon U'll me also nl' iny 
ii<*w Hvbm, really, in 

lillie old Celil Salon and alinosL reslinp; on llie 
beloved red velvet «ofa on win'eh In other dayH 
I .stj oflen myself have rested, atid whi<’h ll^nrea 
ill me as llie hasis or liaekp:ronnd of ii hniulred df" 
li^hlfnl hours, I he tears ipnle rise In my eyes and 
1 have a sense' of Hurirnn in lift’ I hat fi'W other 
llilngs have ever giveii me. I have not had a very 
good year a haddisli erisia nhout u IwelvniKmlh 
ago; lint 1 liave grailnally worked out of il and Ihe 
prospect alaanl is fairer. 1 really lliink I shall 
even he aide lo eome and .see yon, and sit on the iiiH 
memorial sofa, and see my kind ami .serried shelves 
nlay llieir nart in your mnsee and (ignre as a I'lass 
Ity'riiemselves among your relies and lo have llmL 
eumlio/i 1 am eajiahle of a great elforl. 1 have 

f p'eal oeeiisioiiiil Inniff'ri’H of fond menniry and 
onging from onr dear old inmt Ihiris. 11 alTeels 
me fts rallier ghosly; hut life hceomea more anil 



will sit thick on the old red sofa. But w'ith you the 
shepherdess of the flock it will be all right. You 
are not Cornelia, but I am much White-Muson, 
and I shall again sit by your fire. 

Your tout-devoue 

Henry James.' 


To Wilium James. 

Lamb House, Rye, 
October 31st, 1909. 

Dearest William, 

I have beautiful communications from you 
all too long unacknowledged and unrequited— 
thougli I sliall speak for the present but of the 
two most prized letters from you (from Cambridge 
and Chocorua respectively—not counting quaint 
sequels from Franconia, “autumn-tint” post-cards 
etc., a few days ago, or thereabouts, and leaving 
aside altogether, but only for later fond treatment, 
please assure them, an admirable one from Harry 
and an exquisite one from Bill.) To these I add 
the arrival, still more recently, of your brave new 
book, which I feU upon immediately and have quite 
passionately absorbed—to within 60 pages of the 
end; a great number previous to which I have read 
this evening—which makes me late to begin this. 
I find it of thrilling interest, ti’iumphant and bril¬ 
liant, and am lost in admiration of your wealth and 
power. ^ I palpitate as you make out your case 
(since it seems to me you so utterly do,) as I un¬ 
der no romantic spell ever palpitate now; and into 
that ease I enter intensely, unreservedly, and I 
think you would allow almost intelligently. I find 
you nowhere as difficult as you surely make every¬ 
thing for your critics. Clearly you are winning a 
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TO WIIJ.IA1M JAMI'IS 

f frcal. Ijaldc kikI gi'cul will Ik* ydin* rjiiiii'. Vtnir 
I'lU'i's .srciu U> ni<* It) I'fllcrl u Imppy iiitd «*asy .sum- 
imn* lu'ltifvrd and I ivnigiiiso in llu'in with rnp- 
Inri*, anil 1. lrn«L mil fidlat’innsly, n ftnnpanilivt* 
inininnilv (Vuin (Ik' iua'rid Innnaii iiiruhi, liu* awl'id 
"pi'iipli’’’ ralliu’y. Ill’ thf past, and ymir rniniius 
.sai'i’ilU'cs 111 llml lilnmly Miilofli, May lliis luini-* 
nous I'Xi'inplitin Inil /^riiu' niul p;ro\v! and with il 
your jioi’sonal and pliy.sioal poair aiul .siiniiMoiioy, 
your priilllalilo piissi'ssitm of yiiur.soll'. Aiiu'ii, 
anion’ ovrr whioh I liojio doar Alioo hasiiT lieu Lti 
smilol , , . 

Ntwemhev Ini, 1 hroko lliis oil’ last nijiflil and 
wont to Ill’ll—and now add a I’ow roinaiks al'tor 
a gray siirt windloss and iniraoulmisly ndidosH day 
(iindor n niosl raiiirul sky,) wdneh has had rnllu'i' 
a sad holo niado in il hy a visilalinn rroin a yininpf 
person (Voin New ^’llrk. . , . [\vlio| .slulo rronuno 
Lho liour or two hrrore niy sinall evening food in 
whieh X lioju’d In llnisli "'I’he Meaning of 'IVidlj''? 
Imti liavu done niuoh Inward Itiis siiiee lliaL ropiisl, 
and with a renewed eagerness of inglulilinii. ^*lnl 
surely make nhilosophy inure iuloresling and living 
than anyone lias ever made it liefore, and hy a real 
erealivu and undeiiiolishahle making: wlierehy all 
you wrile plays inlo /a// poor “erealive" eoiiseious- 
ness and arlisUe vision and pndeiisiuu with the most 
exiraorilinary snggesliveness and foree of appliea-' 
lion anil iiispiralion. 'I'limdi Ihe powers llial is 
llinnk //oars/ for a relevanl and ussiniilalile and 
refernhle philosopliv, whieh is relaled (o the rest 
of one's inlelleelnal life ollierwise and imoe etni" 
veiiienlly lhan a fowl is relaled lo u llsh. In short, 
dearest William, the elVeet of these etdleeleil papers 
of your present volume whieh I had rend ail in¬ 
dividually before seems lo me ext|uisilely and 
ndorahly eumulalive anti, so lo speak, eonseeraling; 
so that I, for my part feel Praginalie innilnor- 
ahility consliluled. Mueli will this mffrnfjv help 



of October 6th, from Chocorua, of Alice and tlie 
offspring, Bill and Peggot in particular, confirm- 
ing so richly all my previous observation of tlie 
Son and letting in such rich further lights upon the 
Daughter. ... I mean truly to write Iier straight 
and supplicate her for a letter. , . . 

. . . But good-night again—as my thoughts 
flutter despairingly (of attainment) toward your 
farawayness, under the hoiie that the Cambridge 
autumn is handsome and wholesome about you. I 
yearn over Alice to the jioint of wondering if some 
day before Xmas slie may find a scrap of a moment 
to testify to me a little about the situation with her 
now too unfarniliar pen. Oh if you only cmi next 
summer come out for two years! This home shall 
be your fortress and temple and headquarters as 
never, never, even, before. I embrace you all— 
send my express love to Mrs. Gibbens—and am 
your fondest of brothers, 

Heniiv James. 


To Mrs, Wharton. 

Lamb House, Hye. 

[December 13th, 1909.] 

Dear Edith, 

I’m horribly in arrears with you and it 
hideously looks as if I hadn’t deeply revelled and 
rioted in your beautiful German letter in particular 
—which thrilled me to the coi’e. You arc indeed 
my ideal of the dashing woman, and you never 
dashed more felicitously or fruitfully, for my 
imagination, than when you dashed, at that par¬ 
ticular psychologic moment, off to dear old rococo 
Munich of the “Initials” (of my tender youth,) 
and again of my far-away 80th year. (I’ve never 




pathetic ati possible your image and echo of it all; 
only making me gnash my teeth that I wasn’t with 
you, or that at least I can’t ply you, face to face, 
with more questions even than your letter delight¬ 
fully anticipates. It came to me during a fort¬ 
night spent in London—and all letters that reach 
me there, when I’m merely on the branch, succeed 
in getting themselves treasured up for better at¬ 
tention after I’m back here. But the real difficulty 
in meeting your gorgeous revelations as they de¬ 
serve is that of breaking out in sympatliy and 
curiosity at points cnougli—and leaping with you 
breathless from Schiller to Tiepolo—through all 
the Gothicry of Augsburg, Wiir'/burg, und so 
weiter. I want the rest, none the less —all the rest, 
after’ Augsburg and the Weinhandlung, and above 
all how it looks to you from Paris (if not Paradise) 
regained again—in respect to which gaping con¬ 
trast I am immensely interested in your superlative 
commendation of the ensemble and well-doneness 
of the second play at Munich (though it is at Cabale 
und Liehe that I ache and groan to the core for 
not having been Avith you.) It is curious how a 
strange deep-buried Teutonism in one (without 
detriment to the tropical forest of surface, and 
half-way-down, Latinism) stirs again at moments 
under stray Germanic souffles and makes one so 
far from being sorry to be akin to the race of Goethe 
and Heine and Diirer and their Idnsliip. At any 
rate I rejoice that you had your plunge—which 
(the Avhole pride and pomp of which) makes me 
sit here Avith the feeling of a mere aged British 
pauper in a workhouse. HoAvever, of course I 
shan’t get real thrilling and throbbing items and 
illustrations till I have them from your lips: to 
which remote and precarious possibility I must 
resign myself. . . . And noAv I am back here for 
—I hope—many weeks to come; having a morbid 



well as calendars, penwipers, and tornniaaoie 
of persons to whom tips will be owing; a old 
Yuletide observance in general, qnou . . • -Uut 
good night—tanli saluti alfetuosi. 

Ever your 

XI* J • 


To Madame Wagnidre, 

Lamb House, Hye. 

Dec. 22nd, 1909. 

dear Laura Wagnicre, 

The general turmoil of the year’s end has 
done its best to prevent my sooner expressing to 
you my great rejoicing in all the pleasantness of 
your news of your settled state by the “plus beau 
des lacs”; a consummation on which I heartily con¬ 
gratulate you both. A real rest, for the soles of 
one’s feet, a receptacle and domestic temple for 
one’s battered possessions, is what I myself found, 
better than I had ever found it before, some dozen 
years ago in this decent nook, and I feel I can only 
wish you to even get half as much good of it as I 
have got of my small impregnable stronghold—or 
better still, incorruptible hermitage. Yours isn’t a 
hermitage of course, since hermits don’t—in spite 
of St. Anthony and his famous complications (or 
rather and doubtless by reason of them)—have 
wives or female friends: and very holy women don’t 
even have husbands. 

But it’s evidently a delightful place, on which 
I cast my benediction and which I shall rejoice 
some day to see, so that you must let me tenderly 
nourish the hope. I have always had, and from 
far back, my yremibre jev/nesse, a great sentiment 




for all your A'^avulois lake shore. I rcinomher 
[)t'rlVelly yoiii* 'INair de Peil*/. iieighhourhood, and 
lit the llioiif^diL of idl llie heaiily and l)enigiiiLy that 
L'rowds y<mr ijielnre ,L eiuy you as much as I 
applaud. 11' I did not live in this ctninlry aTul in 
this possihilil)’’ of eoulact willi ]jondon, J'or which 
I have many reasons, X think X toi» wiudd fix my¬ 
self ill iSwil/.erland, and in your conveniently cos- 
inojmlile jiart of it, where you are in the very 
centre of .hUinijic ami of a whole circle of easy com¬ 
munications and excnrsii»ns. X was immensely 
struck with the way the Simplon luuuel makes a 
deliciously near thing of Italy (the last and first 
lime I came tlirongh it a eoiiple of years ag<i;) and 
Avhen .1 remenilier how when X left Alilau well after 
luncheon, X was at my Imtel at Iiausanne at lO.UO 
or HO, yonr (msition luTomcs tpdte ideal, granting 
the proposition that one doesn’t (any longer) so 
much want to live in that unsneakalth! country as 
to feed whenever <»ue will, well on the way to it. 
And you are on the way to .so many other of the 
Inleresling countries, the roads to which all radiate 
from yiai as the spokes from the huh of a wheel— 
which remarks, however, you will have all heeu 
furiously making to yourselves; “all” .1 say, he- 
caiise I suppose AXargucrite is now with you, and 
X don’t suiipnse Unit even .she wants to he always 
on the way to JXoston only. 

t hope you arc having U)-han a less odiems year 
than we pox'vrtiii, who oidy sec it go on from had 
to worse, the deluge rn pcrmanvucc, with mud up 
to onr necks and a eonseipient eoidlnement to the 
htaise that is like an inlerminahle stormy Hca 
voyage under closed hatclu's. I have now sjicnt 
some ten or eleven winters mainly in the country 
and find myself reaeling violently at last in favour 
of pavements or street lamps and lighttul shop 
fronts places where one can go out at 4 or at /5 or 
at 0, if the deluge lias hi-eii “on” Ihe hour hefore 




you, for I am sure you have shop-fronts and pave¬ 
ments and tramcars highly eonvenient, and also 
without detriment to the charming-looking house 
of wliich you send me the likeness. It is evidently 
a most sympathetic spot, and I shall positively 
try, on some propitious occasion, to knock at its 
door. I envy you the drop into Italy that you 
will have by this time made, or come back from, 
after meeting your daughter. I send her my kind¬ 
est remembrance and the same to her father. 

I cateh the distracted post (so distracted and 
distracting at this British Xmas-tide) and am, dear 
Laura Wagniere, your affectionate old friend, 

Henry James. 


To Thomas Sergeant Pory, 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Dec. 22, 1909. 

My dear Thomas, 

As usual my silence has become so dense 
and coagulated that you might cut monstrous slabs 
and slices off it for distribution in your family— 
were you “maliciously” disposed! But my whole 
security—as my whole decency (so far as claim to 
decency for myself goes)—is that we are neither 
of us malicious, and that I have often enough 
sho^vn you before that, deep as I may seem to 
plunge into the obscure, there ever comes an hour 
when, panting and puffing (as even now!) my head 
emerges again, to say nothing of my heart, I have 
treasmed your petit mot from a point of space un¬ 
identified, but despatched from a Holland-America 
ship and bearing a French and a Pas-de-Calais 
postage-stamp (a bit bewilderingly)—treasured 





prescnoc in Uiis liL‘niisi)hci*c out of proportii)!! .soinu- 
how to the- It) nny —frequency with ^^'hieh fortune 
eimhle.s me to enjoy it. But I .still keep hoUi of 
the pledge lluit your retention (us I understand 
you) of your PuriH upurlment oon.sliUite.s toward 
your soon C(»niing haelc- and really feel that with 
a return under your proLeelion and jiumugenient 
absolutely guaranteed Jiie, I Uk) .should liave liked 
to tempt again the adventure with you; .should have 

liked again to taste <*f the natal air.and perhaps 

even in a wider ilrnuglit than y<at will go in for. 
However, I have neither your youth, your .sinews, 

nor your fortune.let alotie your other dtiinesiie. 

hle.s.smg.s and reinforeements and somehow the 
memory of what was lleree atid formitlahle in onr 
colossal country the last lime 1 was there prevails 
with me over softer emotions, and J. feel 1 shall 
never aliglit on it again saves as ujshornc on the 
wings of some miracle that isn't in the least likely 
to occur, 'rhe. nearest X shall come to it will he 
in my impatience for your return with the choice 
collection of notes I hope you will have taken for 
me. You have chosen a good year for ahscncc-" 
1 mean a (h'i»l<irahle, an infamous one, in ‘M''juroi>e," 
for any joy or convenience of air or weather. Tho 
pleasant land of France lies soaking as well as 
l/iin more confessed and notorious Hj)ongc, X helicve; 
— ami 1 have now for nmnlhs found life no hetter 
than a heaslly sea-voyngc of slcwnis and suh- 
mersions under closed liatehes. Wc rot with damp¬ 
ness, condnement and despair in short wc arc 
redueetl to the ahjeetness, as you see, of literally 
lalkiuf/ weather. You will see (uir Mepliew Bill, 
1 trust, promptly, in your rich art-world hVIias, 
ami 1 h{‘g ytni to add ytair jjressure to mine on the 
question of t»ur absolutely soon enjoying him over 
here. I am \mder a scmi-demi-plcdgo to go to 


please, and my untutored homages to the JJaugii- 
ters of Music. Try to see Howells chez hii—so as 
to bring me every detail. Feel tluis how nmeh I 
count on you and receive from me every invoca¬ 
tion proper to this annual crisis. May the genius 
of our common country liavc you in its jnost 
or least?—energetic keeping. Yours, my dear 
Thomas, ever, 

ITiiNUY James. 


To Owen Wister, 

The links will be recognised in tin's letter with IT. J.’s 
old friend, Mrs. Funny Kemble. Her dauglitcrs were Mrs. 
Leigh, wife of the Dean of Hereford, and the mother of 
Mr. Owen Wister. 

Lamb jE-Iouse, Kye. 

Dec. 2Cth, 1900, 

Dearest Owenl 

Your so benevolent telegram greatly touches 
me, and I send you off this slower-travelling but 
all faithful and affectionate acknowledgment within 
an hour or two of receiving it. It hasn’t told me 
much—save indeed that you sometimes think of 
me and are moved, as it were, toward me; and that 
verily—though I am incapable of supposing the 
contrary—is not a little. What I miss and deplore 
is some definite knowledge of how you are—deeply 
aware as I am that it adds a burden and a terror 
to ill-health to have to keep reporting to one’s 
friends how ill one is—or isn’t. That’s the last 
thing I dream of from you—and I possess my soul, 
and my desire for you, in patience—or I try to. 
I don’t see any one, however, whom I can appeal 
to for light about you—for I missed, most lamen- 


r mil III I III iiui iu^ nrr nuarL-iucUK- 

in/if link’ mni’kiM-y til’ .sixlmi <lay.s in k'lnjifliind a 
)V\v wcfks itgo; .she liuvini^ wi’iLton iiu; in advjiiu’o 
limt, slu; wnidd I’omc and ni-c nu‘, ami tlii’ii, williiii 
a IVw knurs arior lirr arrival, fiigaji^ed lirrscdf sii 
drrp IkuL hIu’ apparrnlly cmiidu'l iiuuuigc; it -nor 
.1. luntiuj^o In in;rt tn l«nmloii ckii'iit/^ tlui auaUdi nl' 
Liiiu! .sill' was llk’ir (I’nr alia was nuiiuly iu llio voim- 
Iry only.) 1 had had an idrii that .slit: W’tiiild 
aullu’iilii’idty kimw uhiuiL ynii, and had I sri'ii lit'i’ 
I wtudd liavr puinprd lii’i’ dry. I wa.s at the Dt'ini- 
cry I'nr llirre t>r rmir day.s in Srplrinlifr (ipiiln in- 
firdildy I'nr tlir UnTl’tinl I'V.slival.) and lliry 
wi'ir iiin.st kind, Iho Dnin ilrar and didiKktl'id Ia'~ 
yoiid I’Vi’ii Ilia aiirient ik’arnc.s.s elc.; hut wi; only 
ciadd rniidly aptrulaltf and vainly llirnri/t! and 
yearn nver ynn and llial didn’t .see u.s nmeh rnr- 
rarder. 'riiat I hnpe ynii are .sale and sniind again, 
and (Inn nii yiair I'eet, and pliinnitig and lending 
Hoinehnw hillierwanl Hint I linja; llii.s with fieren 
inleii.sily I need Kcareely as-siire ynii, need 1 1 Hut 
llie year.s melt away, and llie eliange.s iniilliply, ami 
the raeilities (.snnie of them) diinitiiHh; Ihe .sand.H 
in llie hiair-glasH rim, in short, and Si.ster Anno 
ennie.s down front lar Unver and suyu she sees 
nnlhitig of ynn, lint here I am where you last left 
nte ~aitd wriliiig even nnw, lute at night, in the 
lillle old oaken parlottr where we Ititd siieli niem- 
orahle and adinirahle diseniirae. M'ho aofa on whieh 
you atretflied ynttr.self is there heliiiid me and it 
litddN nut apiiealing iillle. padded arms In yon, 1 
don’t .seem in recognise any partieiilar itearne.s.s for 
lity heitig aide to revisit //(nir prodigiou.s neene. 
'.rile more the chill of age seltle.s Ufain me the more 
fortniduhle it seeiiw. And 1 haven’t niy.self luul 
a very famous year lierr for a few months hi fact 
rather a had and perLiirhitig one; lint whielt Inis 
coiiHiilerahly eleared and redeemed ilself now. \S^e 
arc jn.st emerging from llie rather deadly oppre.s- 


quail and almost collapse, x ou see m tnis, aireaay, 
the rather weary hand and head—but please feel 
and find in it too (with iny true blessing* on your 
wife and weans) all the old afiPection of your 
devoted 


Henry James. 
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llvr. AMtl ('III'JJIKA 

(11)10-1014) 

Vor llic next yeiif Ihiil is fm* the whole of 11)10 
-'•llem'y Jiunes whs \iiulei’ the sljiulow of jui ill- 
iiCHH, piirlly iiliysieiil Imt niiiitily nervous, wliieh 
(lejn'ived him of all power lo work and eaijsed him 
immeuHUi'alile sulVering of mind. In Ntiilu of a 
eonHlilution Hint in many ways was nolahiy slronp^, 
the (ineslion (if his liealih was always a miiLler of 
some, eoneern to him, and he was by naliire inellned 
lo anlieipale Ironhle; so that his U'mj[ierament was 
not one that would easily reaet against a malady 
of whieh the ehief burden wa.s Jiienla! depre.s.sion 
of Hie darkest kind. U would he impossible to 
exaggerate the distress that alllieted him for many 
months; hut his determination to surmount it was 
unshaken and his veeovery was largely a triumph 
of will. l'’orlunalely he had lh<! most sympalhetie 
help at hand, over alid above devoted niedie/d rare. 
I’rofessor ami Mrs. AVilliam ,laiues had jduiiued 
lo spend the summer in I'hirope again, and when 
they iiearil of his eonditiou they hastened out to he 
with him as .soon as possible. 'I’he eompauy of his 
beloved brother and si.sler-ln-law was the he.st in Iho 
world for him indeed he eoidd seareely faee any 
other; only with their support he felt able lo cover 

IGl 


ffi-avely ill than his brotlier, out it was not uulu 
later in the summer that his state began to cause 
alarm. By that time Henry, after paying a visit 
with his sister-in-law to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hunter at Epping, had joined him at Nauheim, 
in Germany, wliere a very anxious situation had to 
be met. While William James was losing ground, 
Henry was still suffering greatly, and the prospect 
of being sejiarated from liis family by tlieir return 
to America was unendurable to him. It was de¬ 
cided that he should go with them, and they sailed 
before the end of August. They had just received 
the news of the death in America of their youngest 
brother, Robertson James, whose epitajih, memo- 
I'ial of an “agitated and agitating life,” was after¬ 
wards written with grave tenderness in the “Notes 
of a Son and Brother.” 

A¥ilHam James .sank very rapidly as they made 
the voyage, and the end came when they reached 
his home in the New Hampshire mountains. There 
is no need to say how deeply Henry mourned the 
loss of the nearest and dearest friend* of his whole 
life; nothing can be added to the letters that will 
presently be read. All the more he clung to his 
brother’s family, the centre of his profoundest af¬ 
fection. He remained with them during the win¬ 
ter at Cambridge, where very gradually he began 
to emerge from the darkness of depression and to 
feel capable of work again. He took up with in¬ 
terest a suggestion, made to him by Mrs. William 
James, that he should wi’ite some account of his 
parents and his early life; and as this idea developed 
in his mind it fed the desire to return home and 
devote himself to a record of old memories. He 
lingered on in America, however, for the summer 
of 1911, now so much restored that he could enjoy 






visits to several friends. He welcomed, fnrtlier- 
more, two signs of appreciation that reached him 
almost at the same time—the offer of honorary 
degrees at Hai-vard and at Oxford. The Harvard 
degree was conferred before he left America, the 
Oxford doctorate of letters in the following year, 
when he received it in the company of the Poet 
Laureate. 

As soon as he was established at Lamb House 
again (September 1911) he set to work upon A 
Small Boy and Others, and for a long time to 
come he was principally occupied with this book 
and the sequel to it. He went abroad no more and 
was never long away from Rye or London; but his 
power of regular work was not what it had been 
before his illness, and excepting a few of the papers 
in Notes on Novelists the two volumes of reminis¬ 
cences were all that he wrote before the end of 
1913. His health was still an anxiety, and his let¬ 
ters show that he began to regard himself as defi¬ 
nitely conunitted to the life of an invalid. Yet it 
would be easy, perhaps, to gain a wrong impression 
from them of his state during these years. His 
physical troubles were certainly sometimes acute, 
but he kept his remarkable capacity for throwing 
them off, and in converse with his friends his vigour 
of life seemed to have suffered little. He had al¬ 
ways loved slow and lengthy walks with a single 
companion, and possibly the most noticeable change 
was only tliat these became slower than ever, with 
more numerous pauses at points of interest or for 
the devcloi^ment of some picturesque turn of the 
talk. The grassy stretches between Rye and its 
sea-shore were exactly suited to long afternoons 
of this kind, and with a friend, better still a nephew 
or niece, to walk witli him, such was the occupation 
he preferred to any other. For the winter and 
spring he continued to return to London, where 
he still had his club-lodging in PaU Mall. After 
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a sharp and very painful illness at Rye in the 
autumn of 1912 he moved into a more convenient 
dwelling—a small flat in Chcyne Walk, overhang¬ 
ing the Chelsea river-side. Here the long level of 
the embankment gave him opportunities of exer¬ 
cise as agreeable in their way as those at Rye, and 
he found himself liking to stay on in this “simplified 
London” until the height of the summer. 

April 15, 1913, was his seventieth birthday, and 
a large company, nearly three hundred in number, 
of his English circle .seized the occasion to make him 
a united offering of friendship. They asked him 
to allow his portrait to be painted by one of them¬ 
selves, Mr. John S. Sargent. Henry James was 
touched and pleased, and for the next year the 
fortunes of Mr. Sargent’s work are fully recorded 
in the correspondence—from its happy completion 
and the private view of it in the artist’s studio, to 
the violence it suffered at the hands of a political 
agitatress, while it hung in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1914, and its successful restoration 
from its injuries. The picture now belongs to the 
National Portrait Gallery. On Mr. Sargent’s 
commission a bust of Henry James was at the 
same time modelled by Mi*. Derwent Wood. 

Early in 1914, after an interval of all but ten 
years, Henry James began what he had often said 
he should never begin again—a long novel. It was 
the novel, at last, of American life, long ago pro¬ 
jected and abandoned, and now revived as The 
Ivory Tower. Slowly and with many interruptions 
he proceeded with it, and he was well in the midst 
of it when he left Chelsea for Lamb House in July 
1914. His health was now on a better level than 
for some time past, and he counted on a peaceful 
and fruitful autumn of work at Rye. 


fiV) T, Itnilry Stnindi'ni. 

T,. Tl. 

.Ian. y7lh 

My flonr lUiley, 

J. mu .slill in bed, nltoiKU’d by dtu’lof and 
iiursts lull; dninp: very well and mending iitno very 
Hteadily an<I snamllily n<i limt I lui|U’ l(» be jirai-li- 
cally U]i early next week. Al.sti I am Icaielied by, 
and anpreeiative nf, ytair .•mlieilude. (^'m^ .see I 
alill cliniLC In ayntax nr alyle, or wlialever it in.) 
!lhit 1 have bad an inrernal lime really I may 
now (lonflde lo you -prelty well all llu* while .sinee 
I left you that aad and Hmialer morninp; to eoine 
baek from the alalion. A digestive erisis making 
food loallis(3me and imlrilion impossible -and aiek 
inanition and weakness and depression jiermanent. 
However, bal, the good Skinner, M.l)., the gentle 
nurse, with very small feedings administered every 
‘2 litairs, have got I be belter of the enrsed stale, 
and .1. am now bnngry nnri redeemed and eonvales- 
eent. '.riie I'Ueelion fight has revealed lo me how 
ardent a Liberal lurks in the cold and elmnmy 
cxleri<»r of yiuir 


II. .r. 



To Mrs. Wharton. 

The allusions in the following arc to articles by Mr. W. 
Morton Fullerton (in the Times) on the disastrous floods 
in Paris, and to Alfred dc Musset’s “Lettres d’amour h. 
Aiincc d’Alton.” 

Lamb House, Rye. 

February 8th, 1910. 

Dearest Editli, 

I am in receipt of endless bounties from you 
and dazzling revelations about you: item: 1st: the 
grapes of Paradise that arrived yesterday in a 
bloom of purple and a burst of sweetness that made 
me—^while they east their Tyrian glamour about 
—ask more ruefully than ever what (jorridge poor 
«on-convalescent John Keats mustn’t have had: 
2d: your exquisite appeal and approach to the good 
—tlie really admirable Skinner, who has now wrung 
tcai’s of emotion from my eyes by bringing them 
to my knowledge: 3d: your gentle “holograph" 
letter, just to hand—wliich treats my stupid reflec¬ 
tions on your own patience with such heavenly 
gentleness. When one is still sickisli and shaky 
(though that, thank goodness, is steadily ebbing) 
one tumbles wrong—even when one has wanted to 
make the most delicate geste in life. But the great 
thing is that we always tumble together—more and 
more never apart; and that for that happy exercise 
and sweet coincidence of agility we may ti'ust our¬ 
selves and each other to the end of tiine. So I 
gratefully grovel for everything—and for your 
beautiful and generous inquiry of Skinner . . . 
more than even anything else. The purple clusters 
are, none the less, of a prime magnificence and of 
an inexpressible relevance to my state. This is 
steadily bettering—thanks above all to three suc¬ 
cessive morning motor-rides that Skinner has taken 
me, of an hour and a half each (to-day in fact 


Ai;r. i\i\ 


TO MRS. WHAU'rON 


h17 

lU'iirly two hours), whilo he f(oc.s his rouiuls in u 
I'nirly fiir ohriiil over llio couiilrr-sijlf. I sit «t. 
coLla/^i* niul farinluiu.so door.s wliilo lit- warns aial 
conirorl.s anti t'oininanda wilhin, and, llirso daya 
having Iimi Jtnid and grvj' anti (snivnniftd, Du? 
cdoaL has lu’i'ii of llu; lust liniignily. I aiit IhuH 
axoet’dingly susUdnnl, And idstt hy the hiunvlftlgi*. 
that v<ai ttre tuit licijig wivnclicd from your liard- 
lamglit foyvr and your nrigldionrhond Ut yonr lirsL 
of hrothcrs. C'raini)onnt'/“Vt»uH”y. I tlon’l. ask ynti 
Jihout iKMir gri'tiL Ihtrls t nadn* tail as \ cnu hy 
Morion’s playing llashlighl. And I rvatl Walklry 
on ChanU'flfr h'liiih sounds ralla-r like* ii gliUrr- 
ing viiid. I Iiavt; now dcall with Alfrotl and /Viiiu'o 
• vin))rolUahli! pair, WhaL a slrango and tsini- 
proinising h'rciu’h doiMiint'nL in this senst* dial il 
affreds ona as giving so many proplo and things 
away, hy tha aitnplc favl ttf springing so rhurai*- 
lariHlioafly and almost st|naUdly out of Ihriii. M’hr 
latter in wineli Alt’, arranges for her to eome into 
his dirty lie(lrt)om id H a,m., while his nudher and 
hrolher anil others imkimwingly unmilltut «»n tin* 
other side of tiu; elolson that siiall make tlieir uid 
d'nmonr, and In /ajvn;. doiil rllf // vole remd Iniek 
even igion dear old (leorge rather falidly i\propt»s 
of dirty hedroonis, thin floiscais nnd the nsuid stale 
of things, one surmises, at llml hour. Wlial an 
Aitnee and what a Raid and wlml a Mine .lanhert 
iind whal an every tiling I 

J'ivcr your 


II. J. 



February 20^1' 

My dear eternally martyred and - 
Goody, 

I am horribly ashamed to have 
hand forced (you see what it is and 
duced to) into piling up on your poor 
consciousness the added load of my base 
if you weren’t lying stretched flat bencntli 
sure of your own and those of some spec 
or two of your most favoui’ite and fatal vi 
I proposed you should know nothing of 
they were all over—if they ever should 
they are not quite yet:) and that if oii 
speak of tliem to you at all, it might thus 
most pluperfect of all past tenses and i 
one’s fingers on the tip of one’s nose, quite 
as to intimate that you were a day aftex* 

. . But why do I unfold this gruesome I 
just what I most want is not to wi’ing yoxi 
ly generous heart or work upon your 15 
exquisite sensibility? I am pulling threv 
though I’ve been so often somewhat bette 
find myself topple back into black desp< 
bad, vilely bad, days after good ones, ftJ 
vet-y famous one to-day—I do feel thixH 
definitely turned the corner and got the fie) 
even though he stiU kicks as viciously as li< 
manage. I am “up” and dressed, and ir 
eat —after a fashion, and have regained ■ 
able weight (oh I had become the lovelies 
and even, I am told, a certain charm of apj 
My good nephew Harry James, priceles 


yusieruay tu uome oiu ana see me—ana tnax aione 
lifts up my heart—for I have felt a very lonesome 
and stranded old idiot. My conditions {of circum¬ 
stance, house and care, &c} have on the other hand 
been excellent—^my servants angels of affection and 
devotion, (I have indeed been all in Doctor’s and 
Nurse’s hands.) So don’t take it hard now; take 
it utteidy easy and allow your charity to stray a 
little by way of a change into your own personal 
premises. Take a look in there and let it even make 
you linger. To hear you are doing that will do me 
more good than anything else. . . . 

I yearn unutterably to get on far enough to 
begin to plan to come up to town for a while. I 
have of late Tcacted intensely against this exile 
from some of the resources of civilization in winter 
—and deliriously di’eam of some future footing in 
London again (other than my dub) for the space 
of time between Xmas or so and June. What is 
the rent of a h{)use—unfurnished of course (a little 
good inside one)—in your Terrace?—and are there 
any with 2 or 8 servants’ bedrooms? 

Don’t answer this absurdity now—but wait till 
we go and lo<ik at 2 or 3 together! Such is the 
recuperative yearning of your enfeebled but not 
beaten—you can see by this scrawl—old 


To Mrs. Bigelow. 

Lamb House, Kye. 

April 19th, 1910. 

My dear Edith, 

I have been much touched by your solicitude, 
but till now absolutely too “bad” to write—to do 
anything but helplessly, yearningly languish and 
suffer and surrender, I have had a perfect Hell 



weeics 01 aismai, areaiy, interininaoie inness (wiUi 
occasional slight pickingS'up followed by bliiclc re¬ 
lapses.) But the tide, thank the Powers, has at 
last definitely turned and I am on the way to get¬ 
ting not only better, but, as I believe, creepily and 
abjectly well. I sent my Nurse (my second) Hy¬ 
ing the other day, after ten deadly weeks of her, 
and her predecessor’s, aggressive presence and 
policy, and the mere relief from that overdone 
discipline has done wonders for me. I mu.st have 
j)atiencc, much, yet—but my face is toward the 
light, which shows, heaiitifully, that I look ten years 
older, with my bonny tresses ten degrees whiter 
(like Marie Antoinette’s in the Concicrgcric.) 
However if I’ve lost all my beauty and (by my 
expenses) most of my money, I rejoice I’ve kept 
niy friends, and I .shall come and .sliow you tlial 
appreciation yet. I am so delighted that you and 
the Daughtcrling had your go at Italy—even 
though I was feeling so pre-eminently uu-Itiilian. 
The worst of that l^aradise is indeed tliat one re¬ 
turns but to Purgatories at the best. Have a little 
patience yet with yoiir still struggling but nil 
clinging 

IIiiNUV Jawks. 


To W. E. Norris. 


Hill Hall, 


Theydon Boi.s, 
Epping, 

May 22nd, IDW. 


My clear Norris, 

Forgive a very brief letter and a very and 
one, in wliieh I must explain long and complicated 
thing.s in a very few words. I have had a disnml—- 
the mo.st disjiial and interminable illness; going oti 


AVI. 


later stage lias been (tliesc ten or twelve weeks) 
a development of nervous conditions (agitation, 
trepidation, black melancholia and weakness) of a 
—the most—formidable and distressing kind. My 
brother and sister-in-law most blessedly came on 
to me from America several weeks ago; without 
them I had—.should have—quite gone under; and 
a week ago, under extreme medical urgency as to 
change of air, scene, food, everything, I came here 
with my sister-in-law—to some most kind friends 
and a beautiful place—as a very arduous experi¬ 
ment. But I’m too ill to be here really, and .shall 
crawl home as soon as possible. I’m afraid I can’t 
see you in London—I can plan nor do nothing; 
and can only ask you, in my weakness, depression 
and hel])lessnes.s, to pardon this doleful story from 
your affectionate and afflicted old 

Henry James. 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

Bittongs Hotel Hohenzollern, 
Bad Nauheim. 

June 10th, 1010. 

Deare.st Edith, 

Your kindest note met me here on my ar¬ 
rival with my sister last evening, AVc are infinitely 
touched by the generous expression of it, but there 
had been, and could be, no question for us of Paris 
—formidable at best (that is in general) as a place 
of rapid transit. I had, to my sorrow, a baddish 
drop on coming back from high Epping Forest 
(that is "Theydon Mount”) to poor little flat and 
stale and illness-haunted liye—and I felt, my Dr. 
strongly urging, safety to be in a prompt escape 


groves, springs and general Kurort soothingness, 
where my brotlier had been for a fortnight waiting 
us alone. Here I am then and having made the 
journey, in great heat, far better than I feared. 
Slowly but definitely I am emerging—yet with 
nervous possibilities still too latent, too in ambush, 
for me to do anything but cling for as mucli longer 
as possible to my Brother and sister. I am wholly 
unfit to be alone—in spite of amelioration. That 
(being alone) I can’t even as yet tliink of—and 
yet feel that I must for many months to come have 
none of the complications of society. In fine, to 
break to you the monstrous truth, I have taken my 
passage with them to America by the Canadian 
Pacific Steamer line (“short sea”) on August 
12th—to spend the winter in America. I must 
break with everytlfing—of the last couple of years 
in England—and am trying if possible to let Lamb 
House for the winter—also am giving up my Lon¬ 
don perch. When I come back I must have a 
better. There are tlie grim facts—but now that 
I have accepted them I see hope and reason in them. 
I feel that the completeness of the change lit-has 
will help me more than anything else can—and the 
amount of corners I have already turned (though 
my nervous spectre still again and again scares me) 
i.s a kind of earnest of the rest of the process. I 
cling to my companions even as a frightened cry¬ 
baby to his nurse and protector—but of all that 
it is depressing, almost degrading to speak. This 
place is insipid, yet soothing—very bosky and 
.sedative and admirably arranged, a I’nllemande— 
bxit with excessive and depressing heat just now, 
and a toneless air at the best. The admirable om- 
brages and walks and pacifying pitch of life make 
up, however, for much. We .shall be here for three 
weeks longer (I seem to entrevoir) and then try 


Jl^ngland by Aug. 1st. 

And now I simply fear to challenge you on your 
own complications. I can hear tragedies so little. 
Tout sc rattachc so a the thing—the central depres¬ 
sion. And yet I want so to know—and I think of 
you with infinite tenderness, participation—and 
such a large and helpless devotion. Well, we must 
hold on tight and we shall come out again face to 
face—wiser than ever before (if that’s any advan¬ 
tage!) This address, I foresee, will find me for the 
next 15 days—and we might be worse abrites. Ger¬ 
many has become comfortable. Note that much as 
I )'earn to you, I don’t nag jmu with categorical 
(even though in Germany) questions. , . . Ever 
your unspeakable, dearest Edith, 

Henry James. 


To M7 ’s. Wharton. 

Lamb House, Eye. 

July 29th, 1910. 

Dearest Edith, 

It’s intense joy to licai* from you, and when 
I think that the last news I gave jmu of niy.self 
was at Nauheim (it seems to me), with the night¬ 
mare of Switzerland that followed—“Munich and 
the Tyrol etc,” which I believe I then hinted at to 
you, proved the vainest crazy dream of but a mo¬ 
ment—I feel what the strain and stress of the 
sequel that awaited me really became. That dire 
ordeal (attempted Naeh-Kurs for my poor brother 
at lorv Swiss altitudes, Constance, Zurich, Lucerne, 
Geneva, &c.) terminated however a fortnight ago—• 
or more—and after a bad week in London we are 
here waiting to .sail on Aug. 12th. I am definitcl}'' 
much better, and on the road to be well; a great 
gain has come to me, in spite of everything, during 



so Imd on leaving the treacherous and disastrous 
Nauheim, has gone steadily on to worse—he is 
painfully ill, weak and down, and the anxiety of 
it, with our voyage in view, is a great teiision to me 
in my still quite struggling upward state. But I 
stand and hold my ground none the less, and we 
have really brought him on since we left London. 
But the clismalness of it all—and of the sudden 
death, a fortnight ago, of our younger brother in 
the U.S. by heart-failure in his sleep—a painless, 
'peaceful, enviable end to a stormy and unhappy 
career—makes our common situation, all these 
months back and now, fairly tragic and miserable. 
However, I am convinced that his getting home, 
if it can be securely done, %vill do much for Will¬ 
iam—and I am myself now on a much “higher 
plane” than I expected a very few weeks since to 
be. I kind of want, uncannily, to go to America too 
—apart from several absolutely imperative reasons 
for it. I rejoice unspeakably in the vision of see¬ 
ing you . . . here—or even in London or at 
Windsor—one of these very next days. . ♦ . 

Ever your all-alfeotionate, dear Edith, 

Henwy James. 


To Bruce Porter. 

The “bt'tisos” were certain Baconian clues to the 
authorship of Shakespeare’s plays, which Mr. Bruce 
Porter hud come from America to investigate. 

Lamb House, B.yc. 
[August 1910.] 

My dear—very I—Bruce, 

I rejoice to hear from you even though it 
entails the irritation (I brutally .showed you, in 


I'ngc— fell' I. hate lo see you associali’d (with my 
ili'ju nlVcL’liojj for you) vvilh Ihu mo.sL lu'oviiicial 
hclifti'fi, ami to liavu como so I’ur Lo do it to he it 
(glvt'n oviT to a, to Ihr HMi.si;!) iu a liiu! linisla-d 
old Mufrlaud with wliioli <»uo oau luivo so much hot¬ 
ter rchiliojis, and so many ol' llasn il would make 
mo hlush, or hlocd, for you, could anylhiu^jf you do 
oauso juo a really (Itrp discoml’ort. ' Hut uolhljj/^ 

CHU'.1 too tenderly look the olher way. S<» tlicro 

wo are. Desides you have Inu! your measles and, 
though you might have heeu hotter employed, go 
in lavmo ho ijieasly no mmr. At any * rale I 
grossly want you to know that 1 am really ever 
Sfjimi(!li hotter than wla*)» we were log<dhrr i»*i l,on- 
dt)n. .1 g(» on (piile as well as I cotild d<-cenlly 
hope. .It's an Inen'ahh* hlessing. It’s horrihle 
somehow that those hrief moments shall have heeii 
all (HU* jiieoting hero, and that a desert Avider than 
the sea .shall separate, us over there; hut Ihis is a 
part oj' Unit ja'i'versily in life wlik'h lojig ago gave 
mo the ultimate ache, and I cherish Ihe memory of 
our scant .Lmiflon luck. My hrollier, 1 <k». has taken 
a nmeh hotter turn*--and we sail on the lath doll- 
nitely. .So ri’joieo with mo/md helievo me, my (lear 
llrnee, all all'eelionatcly yours, 

IIknkv .1 a urns. 


To HfinH (trace Norinv, 

tdaK'orun, Now Tram[)«hiro. 
August yn. It) 10, 

])oarcst ft race, 

I. am (hs'ply touched hy your tender note 

.aufl all the juore that we have tu’cd of tendei'- 

no.sH, in a .special degree, here now. AVe arrived, 
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William and Alice and I, in Uiia slranK^', siul, nulc 
spot, a week ago to-niglit- al’lci* a lunsl Irving 
journey from Qucbee (Ihough afler a mnsl Ijciuili" 
fill, quick, in itself anspicimis voyage loo.) but 
with William critically, niorlally ill anil with mir 
anxiety and tension lunv (he has rapiilly got so 
much worse) a real anguish. . . . Alive is tvrvihly 
exhausted and spent—hut the rc.st she will he ahle 
to take must presently increase, and Harry, who, 
after leaving us at Quehee, stavled with a friend 
on a mueh-nceded holiday in the New Ilriinswivk 
woods (for shooting and li.shing), wa.s wired lo 
yesterday to conic hack to us at once. ,S<i 1 give 
you, dear Grace, our dismal elironiele of suspense 
and pain. My own fears are the hluekesl, and at 
the prospect of losing my wonderful heloveil 
brother out of the world in whieli, from as far haek 
as in dimmest ehildhootl, .1 have so yvuviiiugly al¬ 
ways counted onlum, I feel nothing hut llie ahjeel 
weakness of grief and oven terror; hut I forgive 
myself “weakness”—my emergence from the long 
and grim ordeal of my own peeuliurly dismal and 
trying illness isn’t yet absoluU'ly eomplele eianigli 
to make inc wholly linn on my feid. lint -/«// slowly 
recuperative process goes on despite all shakes and 
shocks,^ while dear* William’s, in the full elimax 
of his intrinsic powers and inlelleeliial anihilions, 
meets this tragic, cruel arriJst. However, dear 
Grace, I won’t further wail to you in my nervous 
soreness and sorrow—still, in spile of ao inueli re¬ 
vival, more or less under the shadow as 1 iim of Ihe 
miserable, damnahlc year that began for me last 
Christmas-time and for whieli 1 had been spoiling 
for two years before. I will only wait lo see ymi • 
with all the tenclcrnc.s.s of our long, iinlirokeu frieinl- 
sliip and all the host of our eoimnon initiations. 
I have come for a long stay - llnmgh when we shall 
be able to plan for a rcsnnqilion of life in Irving 
Street is of course insoluble as yet. 'riien, at all 



events, with what eagerness y«air lljresholil will he 
crossed hy j'<air raithl'ullest ohi 

UkNMIY JAMI’S. 

1*,S, It’s to-day hle.ssedly cooler here— and I 
hojie you also have the reprieve I 

I open iny letter of three hours sinee to 
add Dial; ^Villlam passed uueiaiseioiisly away an 

hour ago.without apiiarent ])ain or struggle. 

'I’liink {tf us, dear (Irace, think of us I 


To 'Thomas Srr(/i'aat Pnri/, 

Choeorua. N.Il. 

Sept. '.Jud, lUIO. 

My dear old 'L'hoinn.s, 

I sit heavily slrieken and in darkness for 
from far hack in diiiunest childhood he liad lun'ii 
my ideal h'dder Hrolher, and 1 still, through all (he 
years, saw in him, even as a small liiuorouH hoy 
yet, my ))roleelor, my haeker, my authority and my 
priile. jlis extinelion elmiiges the. fare of life for 
me- -besides the mere, mi.ssing of his inexhaustible 
company and personality, originality, llu* whole 
unspeakably vivid and beautiful presenee of him. 
And his noble iulelleetual vitality was still hut at 
its climax- he had two or three ardent purposes 
and plans. He had east them away, however, at 
the. end I, mean that, dreadfully suH’ering, he 
wanted only to die. Alice and 1 had a hitler |)il- 
grimage with him from far oil’ he sank lane, on 
his threshold; and then it went horribly fast. I 
cling for the present to llirm and .so try to stay 
here through (his month. After that I shall he 
with them in Chunhridge for several more we shall 
cleave more together. 1 should like t<» eome and 
sec you for a couple of <lays much, hut it wouhl 
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have to be after the 20th, or even October 1st, I 
think; and I fear you may not then be still in villeg- 
giatui-a. 7/ so I will come. You knew him— 
among tliose living now—from furthest back with 
me. Yours and Lilia’s all faithfully, 

Henuy James. 


To Mrs. Whai'ton. 

Chocorua, N.H. 

Sept. 9th, 1910, 

Dearest Edith, 

Your letter from Annecy . . . touches me, 
as I sit here stricken and in darkness, with the 
tendcrest of hands. It was all to become again a 
black nightmare (what seems to me such now,) 
from very soon after I left you, to these day.s of 
attempted readjustment of life, on the basis of my 
beloved brotlier’s iiTedeemable absence from it, in 
which I take my part with my sister-in-lnw and his 
children here. I quitted you at Folkestone, August 
9tU (just a month ago to-day—and it seems sixl) 
to find him, at Lamb House, apparently not a 
little eased by the devoted Skinner, and witli the 
elements much more auspicious for our journey 
than they had been a fortnight before. Wc got 
well enough to town on the 11th, and away from 
it, to laverpool, on the 12th, and the voyage, in the 
best accommodations &c wc had ever had at sea, 
and of a wondrous lakelike and riverlike fairness 
and brevity, might, if he had been really less ill, 
have made for his holding his groimd. But he 
grew rapidly worse again from the start and suf¬ 
fered piteously and dreadfully (with the increase 
of his difficulty in breathing;) and we got him at 
last to this place (on the evening of the Friday fol¬ 
lowing that of our sailing) only to see him begin 
swiftly to sink. The sight of the rapidity of it at 



nnd noble intellect at their very climax, never hav¬ 
ing been anything but intense, and in fact having 
been intenser than ever all these last months. How¬ 
ever, my relation to him and my affection for him, 
and the different aspect his extinction has given 
for me to my life, are all unutterable matters; 
fortunately, as there would be so much to say about 
them if I said anything at all. The effect of it all 
is that I sliall stay on here for the pz’esent—for 
some months to come (I mean in this country;) 
and then return to ILngland never to revisit these 
shores again. I am inexpressibly-glad to have been, 
and even to be, here now—I cling to my sister-in- 
law and my nephews and niece: they are all (won¬ 
derful to say) such admirable, lovable, able and in¬ 
teresting persons, and they cling to me in return. I 
hope to be in this spot with them till Oct. 15t)i— 
there is a great appeal in it from its saturation with 
my brother’s presence and life here, his use and lik¬ 
ing of it for 23 years, a sad subtle consecration 
which jdays out the more where so few other things 
interfere with it. Ah, the thin, empty, lonely, 
melancholy American “beauty”—which I yet find 
a cold prudish charm in! I shall go back to Cam¬ 
bridge with my companions and stay there at least 
till the New Year—which is all that seems definite 
for the present. . . . 

All devotedly youi’S, dearest Edith, 

Henuy James. 




To Mrs, Charles Hunter, 

Chocorua, N.H. 

Oct: 1 ; 1910, 

Dearest Mary Hunter, 

Beautiful and tender the letter I just receive 
from you—and that follows by a few days an 
equally beneficent one to my sister. She will (if 
she hasn’t done it already) thank you for this her¬ 
self—and tell you how deeply we feel the kindly 
balm of your faithful thought of us. Our return 
here, with my brother so acutely suffering and so 
all too precipitately (none the less) succumbing 
altogether—quite against what seemed presumable 
during our last three weeks in lUngland—was a 
dreadful time; from the worst darkness of which 
we are, however, gradually emerging. . . . What 
is for the time a great further suiiport is the won¬ 
drous beauty of this region, where we are lingering 
on tlivee or four weeks more (when it becomes too 
cold in a house built only for summer—in spite of 
glorious wood-fires;) this season being tlie finest 
thing in the American year for weather and colour. 
The former is golden and the latter, amid these 
innumerable mountains and great forests and fre¬ 
quent lakes, a magnificence of crimson and orange, 
a mixture of flames and gems, I shall stay for 
some months (I mean on this side of the sea;) and 
yet I am so homesick that I seem to feel that when 
I do get back to dcai* little old F^ngland, I shall 
never in my life leave it again, Wc cling to each 
other, all of us here, meanwhile, and I can never be 
si^iciently grateful to my fate for my having been 
with my dearest brother for so many weeks before 
his death and up to the bitter end. I am better and 
better than three months ago, thank heaven, in 
spite of everything, and really believe I shall end 



most devoutly tlmt Siilsu will ufjfaiu repay and re- 
IVcsli and eond'ort you; 1 iilwolutely ye/iVn to see 
you, and I uiu youra all nll'eeliuuately always, 

IIknuy J AMK8, 


To Mn. IK K. CVifford. 

1)/) Irvinpf Street, 

C’andn’Idge, Mass. 

Oeloher iJDlli, 11)10. 

Dearest Tjue.yl 

My silence has been atrocious, since the re¬ 
ceipt of two ((uito divine hdlcrs froiu you, hut the 
most particular hlt'ssinp; of you is that with you 
one needn’t cxplait) nor elaborate nor lake up the 
burden of dii’o (leiuoiislralion, because you undi'r- 
staiid aiid you feci, you allow, and you/c/iow, juul 
alaive all you love (your poor old’entauKksI and 
afnic.led 11. ,1.), , . . ISfow at last J. am really on 
the rise and on the luKlicr/ 4 :roimd ap:ain more tiuui 
I have been, and more uninislakeably, than at any 
time since the llrst (jf my illucss, Your letters 
meanwhile, dearest Tmcy, were admirable and ex- 
(luisite, in tlasr rart! lusiuty of your knowing, for 
the a])|n'ccialioii of such a loss and stich a wound, 
immensely wliat ytnj u'cre lallcin/c about. I'lvcry 
word went to my heart, and it was as if you sat by 
me anil held my hand and let me wail, and wailed 
yourself, so K<‘ntly and intelligently, u'i//i me. 'rhe 
extitu'lion of sueh a presence in my life as my 
great and radiant (even in sulfering and .sorrow) 
bfolhei‘’s, means a hundred things that I. can’t begin 
to say; but inma-nse, all the same, are the idiiding 
posscssicais, the iidercst and the lionour. We will 
talk of all tlies<‘ (Inugs by your oulic.ssly friendly 


vision of old lamplit gossiping hours I) and we will 
pull together meanwhile as intimately and unitedly 
as possible even thus across the separating sea. I 
have pretty well settled to remain on this side of 
that wintry obstacle till late in the spring. I am 
at present with my priceless sister-in-law and her 
dear delightful children. We came back a short 
time since from the couritry (I going for ten days 
to New York, the prodigious, from whicli I have 
just returned, while she, after her so long and 
tragic absence, settled us admirably for the winter.) 
We all hang unspeakably together, and that’s why 
I am staying. I am getting back to work—though 
the flood of letters to be breasted by reason of my 
brother’s death and .situation has been formidable 
in the extreme, and the “breasting” (with the very 
weak hand only that I have been able till now to 
lend) is even yet far from over. My companions 
are unspeakably kind to me, and I cherish the break 
in the excess of solitude that I have been steeped 
in these last years. If I get as “well” as I see 
reason now at last to believe, I shall be absolutely 
better than at any time for three or four—and sliall 
even feel sweetly younger (by a miraculous emer¬ 
gence from my hideous year.) Dreams of work 
come back to me—which I’ve a supei*stitiou.s dread 
still, however, of talking about. Materially and 
carnally speaking my “comfort”—odious Avordl—• 
in a most pleasant, commodious house, is absolute, 
and is much fostered by my having brought with 
me my devoted if diminutive Burgess, wliom you 
will remember at Lamb House. . . . During all 
which time, however, sec how I don’t prod you with 
questions about younself—in spite of my burning 
thirst for knowledge. After the generosity of your 
letters of last month how can I ask you to labour 
again in my too thankless cause? But I do yearn 



sketcn oi your late Jiistory will gladden my signt. 
I wrote a day or two ago to Hugh Walpole and be¬ 
sought him to go and see you and make me some 
sign of you—which going and gathcring-in I hope 
he of himself, and constantly, takes to. I think of 
you as always heroic—but I hope that no particular 
extra need for it has lately salted your cup. Is 
Margaret on better ground again? God grant it I 
But such things as I wish to talk about—I mean 
that we mighti But with patience the hour will 
strike—like silver smiting silver. TiU then I am 
so far-olfishly and so affectionately jmurs, 

Henry James. 


3’o W. E, No7Tis. 

96 Irving St. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Dec. 13th, 1910. 

My dear Norris, 

I detest the thought that some good word 
or other from me shouldn’t add to the burden with 
whieh your Xmas table will groan; fortunately too 
the decently “good” word (as goods go at this dark 
crisis) is the one that I can break my long and 
hideous silence to send you. The only difficulty is 
that when silences have been so long and so hideous 
the renewal of the cp^hmunication, the patching-up 
(as regards the mdre facts) of the weakened and 
ragged link, becomes in itself a necessity, or a ques¬ 
tion, formidable even to deterrence. I have had 
verily an aniiSe terrible —tlie fag-end of which is, 
however, an immense improvement on everything 
that has preceded it. I won’t attempt, none the 
les.s, to make up arrears of information in any de¬ 
gree whatever—but simply let off at you this rude 
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but affectionate signal from the desert-island of 
nvy shipwreck—or what would be such if iiiy situa¬ 
tion were not, on the whole, the one with which I 
am for the present most in tune. I am staying on 
liere witli my dear and admirable sister-in-law and 
lier children, with whom I have been ever since iny 
beloved and illustrious elder brother’s death in the 
country at tlie end of August. . . . My younger 
brotlier had died just a month before—and I am 
alone now, of my father’s once rather numerous 
house. But there—I am trying to pick up lost 
chords—which is what I didn’t mean to ... I 
expect to stick fast here through Jaiuvary aird then 
go for a couple of months to New York—after 
w’liich I shall begin to turn my face to England— 
heaven send that dayl The detail of this is, how¬ 
ever, fluid and subject to alteration—in everything 
save my earnest purpose of sti’uggling back by 
April or May at furthest to your (or verily my) 
distressed country; for which I unceasingly lan¬ 
guish. , . . The material conditions here (that is 
the best of them—others intensely and violently 
noi) suit me singularly at present; as for instance 
the great and glorious American fact of weather, 
to which it all mainly comes back, but which, since 
last August liere, I have never known anything to 
surpass. Wliile I write you this I bask in golden 
December sunsliinc and dry, crisp, mild frost—■ 
oyer a great nappe of recent snow, which flushe.s 
with the “tenderest” lights. This does me a world 
of good-—and the fact that I have brought with 
me my little Lamb House servant, who has lived 
witli me these 10 years; but for the rest my life is 
exclusively in this one rich nest of old affections and 
memories. I put you, you see, no questions, but 
please find half a dozen very fond ones wrapped 
up in every good wish I send you for the coming 
year. A couple of nos. of the Times have jvist 
come in and though the telegraph has made 
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Yours, Diy dear Norris, all affectionately, 

Henhy James. 


To Mrs. Wharton, 

95 Irving Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Feb. 9 th, 1911. 

Dearest Edith, 

Hideous and infamous, yes, my intermina¬ 
ble, my abjectly graceless silence. But it always 
comes, in these abnormal nionths, from the same 
sorry little cause, which I have already named to 
you to such satiety that I really might omit any 
further reference to it. Somehow, none the less, I 
find a vague support in my consciousness of an un¬ 
surpassable abjection (as aforesaid) in naming it 
once more to myself and putting afresh on record 
that there’s a method in what I feel might pass for 
my madness if yon weren’t so nobly sane. To write 
is perforce to report of myself and my condition— 
and nothing has happened to make that process any 
less an evil thing. It’s horrible to me to report 
darkly and dismally — and yet I never venture 
three steps in the opposite direction without having 
the poor effrontery flung back in my face as an out¬ 
rage on the truth. In other words, to report f avour- 
ablj’’ is instantly—or at very short ordei*—^to be 
hurled back on the couch of angui.sh—so that the 
only thing has, for the most part, been to stay my 
pen rather than not report favourably. You’ll say 
doubtless: “Damn you, why report at all —if you 
are so crassly superstitious? Answer civilly and 
prettily and punctually when a lady (and ‘such a 
lady,’ as Browning says!) generously and i deux 
reprises writes to you—without ‘dragging in Velas- 
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came back thi’ce evenings since from 23 days in 
New York, and at 21 East 11th St., of wliich tlic 
last six were practically spent in bed. He had ha<l 
a very fairly flourishing fortnight in that kindest 
of houses and tcndcrest of cares and genialest of 
companies—and then repaid it all by making him¬ 
self a burden and a bore. I got myself out of the 
way as soon as possible—by scrambling back here; 
and yet, all inconsequently, I think it likely I shall 
return there in March to perform the same evolu¬ 
tion. In the intervals I quite take notice—but at 
a given moment everything temporarily goes. I 
come up again and quite well up—as how can I i\ol 
in order again to re-taste the bitter cup? But here 
I am “reporting of myself” with a vengeance— 
forgive me if it’s too dreary. When all’s said and 
done it will eventually—the whole case—become 
less so. Meanwhile, too, for my consolation, I have 
picked up here and there wind-borne bribes, of a 
more or less authentic savour, from your own groan¬ 
ing board; and my poor old imagination docs mo 
in those days no better service than by enabling mc^ 
to hover, like a too-participant larbin, behind your' 
Louis XIV chair (if it isn’t, your chair, Louis 
Qiiatorze, at least your larbin takes it so.) I gather 
you’ve been able to drive the spirited pen without 
cataclysms. ... I take unutterable comfort in 
the thought that two or three months hence you’ll 
probably be seated on the high-piled and done book 
—in the magnificent authority of the position, even 
as Catherine II on the throne of the Czars. (For¬ 
give the implications of the comparison!) Work 
seems far from me yet—tliough perhaps a few 
inclics nearer. A report even reaches me to the ef¬ 
fect that there’s a possibility of yom* deciding . . . 
to come over and spend the siunmer at the Mount, 
and tin’s is above all a word to say that in case you 



jhould do ao at all betimes you will probably still* 
5 CC me here; as thoiigb 1 have taken my passage 
[‘or England my date is only the l-Uli J une. 'riierc- 
tore sliould you eome May 1st—well, Porpbyro 
:^row3 Caintl I yearn over this—since if you 
jliouldu’t come then (and yet should be coming at 
ill,) heaven knows when we shall meet again, 
i'hcrc arc enormous reasons for my staying liere 
till then, and enormous ones against my staying 
longer. 

Such, dearest ll'klith, is my meagre budget— 
forgive me if it isn't brighter and riel»er. I am but 
jitsl pulling through—and .1 am doing Ihdl, but 
IK) more, and so, you see, have no wild graces or 
ivavy tendrils left over for the image I project. 1 
shall try to (/roxo some again, little by lillle; l)iit for 
the present am as imgarnished in every way as jin 
aged j)lucked fowl before the cook has dealt with 
liim. May the gi'eat Chef see Ijis way to serve me 
Lip to you .some day in some better sauce I As 1 am, 
at any rate, share me generously with your I am 
sure not infrequent eommensaux . . . and ask 
them to make the best of me (an’ they love me— 
as I love them) even if you give them oidy the 
tirumsticks and keen the comparatively tender, 
though much shrivelled, if once mighty, “pinion” 
for your.self ... 1 saw no one of the least “real 
fascination” {CiVeusas du ^)Cu of the conceptionI) 
in N.Y.—but the place relieved and beguiled mo— 
so long as I was dchoul —and Mary C'adwal and 
Jioatrix were as tenderest nursing mother and 
bonniest socur do lait to me the whole day long. 
I really think I shall take—shall ri.sk—another go 
of it before long again, and even snatch a “bite” 
of AVa.shington (AVashington pie, as we u.sed to 
say,) to which latter the dear IT. Whites have most 
kindly challenged me. Well, such, dearest I'ldith, 
are the .short and simple annals of the poorl I hang 
about you, however inarticulately, dc toutca Ic.s 
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forces de jnoii etre and am always your fondly 
faithful old 

Henry James. 


To Miss Rlioda Ih'oughlon. 

96 Irving Street, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

February 25th, 1911. 

Dear Rhoda Broughton, 

I hate, and have hated all along, the ac- 
eiimulatioii of silence and darkness in the once so 
briglit and animated air of oiu* ancient commerce— 
that is our old and so truly valid fricndshii); and 
I am irresistibly moved to strike a fresh light, as 
it were, and sound a hearty call—so tliat the un¬ 
canny spell may break (working, as it has done, 
so much by my own fault, or my great infirmity.) 
I have just had a letter from dear Mary Clarke, 
not overllowing with any particularly blest tidings, 
and containing, as an especial note of the minor 
key, an allusion to your apparently aggravated 
state of health and rather captive condition. Tiiis 
has caused a very sharp pang in my battered breast 
—for steadily buttered I have myself been, battered 
all round and altogether, these long months and 
months past; even if not to the complete extinction 
of a tender sense for the woes of otliers. 

... I tell you my sorry tale, please believe me, 
not to harrow you up or “work upon” you—under 
the harrow as you have yourself been so cruelly 
coudemned to sit; but only because when one has 
been long useless and speechless nncl graceless, and 
when one’s poor powers then again begin to reach 
out for exercise, one immensely wants a few per¬ 
sons to know that one liasn’t been basely indifferent 



AtuI thou niy dosirc has hoeu great to talk with 
you, nud I ovoti fool that 1 am doing so a little 
througli this gnlo ati<I limgitig suhslitiite—and sueli 
are some of the ohoerful points .1 should infallibly 
have made /nu/ i hoeu —or were 1 just now—face 
to face with you. Heaven speed the day for some 
oeeasiou more lilcc that larger and braver eontaet 
than these inelVeetual aooonts, Sueh are the pray¬ 
ers with whioh 1 beguile the tedium of vast wastes 
of homesielvuoss bore -- where, friudely, the sense of 
aohing exile attends me the live-long day, and re¬ 
sists even the da/y.Ie (d’ sueh (lays as these partieular 
ones happen to be—a glory of golden sunshine and 
air both eris(j and soft, that f)oui's Itself out In un¬ 
stinted iloods and would transfigure and endiellish 
the Ameriean seenc to my jaundieed eye if any¬ 
thing could. !Hut better ilfty years of fogland— 
where indeed I have, alas, almost had juy Ilfty 
years! llcnvever, count on me to at least trjj to 
put in a few more. 

... I hear from Howard Sturgis, and I hear, 
that is haiw heard from W. hi, Norris; but .so have 
you, (loiditless, oftener and more ehecringly than 
I: all sueh eonununiealions seem t<» me today in 
the very nihna* key indecd™in which respect they 
match my own (you at least will say I) Jhit I doirt 
dream tif yemr “answering” this -it pretends to all 
the purity of absolutely disinterested alTeetion. I 
only wish .1 could fold up in it some faint velleelion 
of the flood of golden winter sunshine, .some breath 
of the still, mild, already vernal air that wraps me 
about here (as I just mentioned,) while 1 write, 
and reminds nu; that grim ami jiriin llostou is after 
all in the latitude of Home though indeed only 
to mock at the aching inijialienec of your all faith¬ 
ful, fortli-i'eaehiiig old friend, 


ITknkv ,Tami;h. 


Cambridge, Mass. 

Mai’cli 3r<l, 1911. 

My dear Wells, 

I seem to have had notice from my house¬ 
keeper at Uye that you have very kindly sent me 
there a copy of the New Machiavelli—which she 
has forborne to forward me to these tariff-guarded 
shores; in obedience to my genci’ul instructions. 
But tliis needn’t prevent me from thanking you 
for the generous gift, which will keei> company 
with a brave row of other such valued signs of your 
remembrance at Lamb House; thanking you all 
the more too that I hadn’t waited for gift or guer¬ 
don to fall on you and devour you, but have just 
lately been finding the American issue of your 
wondrous book a suflicient occasion for tliat. Thus 
it is that I can’t rest longer till make you some 
small sign at last of my conscious indebtedness. 

I have read you then, I need scarcely tell you, 
with an intensified sense of that life and force and 
temperament, that fulness of endowment and easj*" 
impudence of genius, which makes you cxti’aordi- 
nary and which have long claimed my unstinted 
admiration: you being for me so much the most 
interesting and masterful prose-painter of your 
English generation (or indeed of your generation 
unqualified) that I see you hang there over the sub¬ 
ject scene practically all alone; a far-flaring even 
though turbid and smoky lamp, projecting the 
most vivid and splendid golden splotches, creating 
them about the field—shining scattered innumer¬ 
able morsels of a huge smashed mirror. I seem to 
feel that there can be no better proof of your great 
gift —The A/'J/. makes me most particularly feel 
it—than that you bedevil and coerce to the extent 




one un^H^Ui iin tnu niui: wl uiui ^alumpl^i 

to which yoiii's arc cxli’cmcly alien, and Tor whom 
the gi’oat interest of tlie art we practise involves 
a lot of considerations and precsceupalions over 
which you more and more ride roughshod and 
triumphant—when you don't, that is, with a strange 
and brilliatit impunity of your own, leave them to 
one side altogeliier (which /.v indeed what you now 
apparently incline most to do.) Your big fccliug 
for life, your eaj>a<Mty f<u’ chewing up Ihe thickness 
of the world in such enormous mouthfuls, while you 
fairly slobber, so to speak, wilb tbe nndtitudinous 
taste—this constitutes for me a rare and wonderful 
and admirable cxbibilion, on your part, in itself, 
so that one shouhl doubtless frankly ask one’s self 
what the devil, in the way of ell’cet and evoealiou 
and general <lcinonie activity, one wants more. 
Well, I am willing for to-day to let it stand at that; 
the whole of the earlier part of the book, or the first 
half, is so alive and kicking- and sorawlingl so 
vivi<l and rich ami stnaig above all so atiumnf/ 
(in the high sense of the word,) and I ntake re¬ 
monstrance—for 1 do renionstralc- bear upon the 
bad service ycni have done ycair cause by riding so 
hard again that accurst luitobiograpbic form which 
puts a premium on the loose, the improvised, the 
cheap and the isisy. Save in the fantastic nml the 
romaidic. ((!oppcr(lcld, Jane Kyre, that charming 
thing of Stevenson’s with the bad title! -“Ki«l- 
napjjcd”ii’) it has no authority, no persuasive or 
convincing force its grasp of reality and truth 
isn’t strong and disinterested. 11. t'rusoc, c.g., 
isn’t a nov('l at all. 'I'liere is, to my vision, nt) 
authentic, and no really interesting au'd no hemUh 
fill, report of things on the novelist’s, the painter’s 
part iitdess a particular detachment has operated, 
unless the gi’cnt .wlcwpot or crucible of Ihe imagina¬ 
tion, of the observant and recording and interpret- 


tiitioii for the Hc'sthctic!, llu; rr[>ri*.si‘nlfilii»iml, t’ii«l 
is terribly wniitiiig in uuUibio^niplij' bnm^lil, tis 
the horrible phrase is, up to date, 'riial's niy main 
“critieisni” on the iV.il/. and on the whole ground 
there would be a hundred Ihiiigs iut)re to say. It'a 
accurst that I uni not near enough to you to say 
tlicni in les.s llouudering rashiou than this hut 
give me time (1 return to J'lnglaiid in June, never 
again, D.V., to leave it—.surprise Mr. Heiniugtoii 
thereby ns I inayl) and we will jaw as far as ytm 
will keep me company. Meauwliile I don’t icont 
to send across the wintry sea anything hul my ex- 
pre.sscd gratitude for the immense iin(»re.s.stoni.slle 
and .speculative wealth and variety nf your htaik. 
Yours, my dear AVells, ever, 

IluNHY 

P.S. I think the exhibition of “Iiove” as "Iiove” 
—functional laive—always sull’er.s from a eerlaiii 
inevitable and iusuniKumtahle llat-fooledness (f<ir 
the reader’s nerves etc.;) wliicli is only to he coun¬ 
terplotted by roundabout arts as liy Iraring it 
through iudireelncss and torluosilic.s of appliea- 
tiou and ofl’eet—to keep it somehow itiU'irsling and 
productive (though I don’t mean /vprotluclive!) 
J3ut this again is a big .subject. 

P,S,3, I am like your hero’s for.sakcu wife; T 
know hnviiiff things (the things of life, history, the 
world) only as, and by kccjnnff them. So, and «o 
only, I do have them I 
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To C. E. Wheeler. 

‘’The Outcry” had not appeared on the stage, but 
was shortly to be published in the form of a narrative. 
The following refers to a suggestion, not carried further 
at this time, that the play might bo performed by the 
Stage Society, 

21 East Eleventh Street, 
New York City. 

April 9th, 1911. 

Dear Chri.stopher "Wlieeler, 

I am not back in England, as you see, and 
.shall not be till toward the end of June. I have 
almost recovered from the very compromised state 
in which my long illness of last year left me, hut 
not absolutely and wholly. I am, however, in a 
very much better way, and the rest is a question of 
more or less further patience and prudence. About 
the “Outcry,” in the light of your plan, I am afraid 
that the moment isn’t favourable for me to di.scuss 
or decide. I have made a disposition, a “literary 
use,” of that work (so as not to have to view it as 
merely wasted labour on the one hand and not 
sickeningly to hawk it about on the other) which 
isn’t propitious to any other present dealing with 
it—though it might not (in fact certainly wouldn’t) 
[be unfavoidable] to some eventual tlieatrical life 
for it, Before I do anything else I iniist first see 
what shall come of the application I have made of 
my play. This, you see, is a practically unhelpful 
answer to your interesting inquiry, utid I am sorry 
the actual situation so limits the matter. I rejoice 
in your continued interest in the thcab-ical question, 
and I dare say your idea as to a repertory effort on 
the lines you mention is a thing of light and life. 
But I have little heart or judgment leh, ns I grow 
older, for the mere theatrical mystery: the drama 
interests me as much as ever, but I see the theatre- 





futile and fallacious and treacherous tliat 1 am 
practically quite “offfrom it and can but let it 
pass. Pardon my weary cynicism—and try me 
again later. The conditions—the theatre-question 
generally—in this country are horrific and unspeak¬ 
able-utter, and so far as I can see irreclaimable, 
barbarism reigns. The anomalous fact is that the 
theatre, so called, can flourish in barbarism, but 
that any drama worth speaking of can develop 
but in the air of civilization. However, keep tight 
hold of your clue and believe me yours ever, 

PIenky James. 


To Br. J. William White. 

95 Irving Street, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

May 12th, 1911. 

My dear J. William, 

I have from far back so dragged you, and 
the gentle Letitia even, not less, through the deep 
dark desperate discipline of my unmatched genius 
for not being quick on the epistolary trigger*, that, 
with such a perfection of schooling—(luite my prize 
pupils and little show performers in short—I can 
be certain that you won’t so much as have turned 
a hair under my recent probably unsurpassed ex¬ 
hibitions of it. Nevertheless I .shall expect you to 
sit up and look bright and gratified (even quite in¬ 
telligent—like true heads of the class) now that I 
do write and reward yom* exemirlary patience and 
beautiful drill. Ye.s, dear prize pupils, I feel I can 
fully depend on you to regard the present as a 
“regular answer” to your sweet letter from Ber¬ 
muda; or to behave, beautifully, ns if you did —■ 
which comes to the same tiling. Above all I can 



luiriau liinisfU' Imn been stid'er—ineessaiit atul un- 
inlci'i'npLed aiul really unt leaving him a mnmetil’s 
allenlion for anything else. He is .still very limp 
ami bewildered with it all—yet with a gleam (»!' 
I)etter things ahead, that alter his dire and iiiter- 
minahle ordeal, and though the gleam has hut just 
hridcen out, causes him to turn to you again with 
that fond fidelity which enjoyed its liveliest expres¬ 
sion, in the aneicjit past, on the day, never to he 
forgotten, when we hail such an affectionate seiiflle 
to get ahead of each other in making a joyous bon¬ 
fire of I,ami) .1 louse in honour of your so aeeliiimrd 
arrival there! Jaditia .sitting by, with her impartial 
smile, as the (pieen of beauty at a 'rournament. 
(,She will remember how she crowned the victor 
I modestly forbear In name him: and what a ruin- 
ously*- to fiiiih —genial feu do joio resulted from 
the. ex[>cnsive application of my hrandi.shcd torch.) 
'Well, the upshot of it idl is that 1 have put off my 
sailing by the Mautadania of .June Idth- hut not 
alas to your Olympic, ves.scl of the god.s, evi¬ 
dently, later that month. [ have shifted to tlie 
smue JNrauvetania of August ‘ind-" urgent and in¬ 
timate family reasons making for my Htoi)-over (ill 
then. .So wficn 1 sec. you in Mugland, as I fondly 
count on doing after this di.smal intcrhule, it will 
he during the delightfid weeks you will spcml there 
In the autumn, when all yonr athletic laurels have 
been gathered, all your high-class hotels cheeked 
off, id I yonr obedient servants (cxcei)tmcl) tip|)ed, 
and all your {lorlentons drafts honoured, Let us 
plot lait those sweet .S{>plcmher days a little even 
now let inv at least dream of tlunn as a supreme 
test, proof and eon.seeration, of what returning 
health will once more enable me to stand. I am 
too unutterahly glad to he going hack even with 
a further delay 1 am wasted to a shadow (even 


we applied the mateh. You see the loss for you 
noiv—hy the way: if you Imd only allowed it to 
standi) I have taken places in the Reform Gal¬ 
lery “for tlie coronation”—and won them by ballot 

_for the second procession: and now palmed them 

off on two of my female victims—after such a 
quandary in the choice 1 Apropos of coronations 
and such-like, won’t you, when you write, very 
kindly give me some news of the dear dasliing 
Abbeys, long lost to sight and sound of mel It 
has come round to me in vague ways that they Iiavc 
at last actually left Morgan Hall for some newly- 
acquired princely estate: do you know where and 
what the place is? A gentle word on this head 
would immensely assuage my curiosity. Where- 
ever and whatever it is, let us stay there together 
next September 1 You see therefore how practical 
my demand is. Of course Ned will paint this 
coronation too—while his hand is in. And oh you 
should be here now to share a holy rage with me. 
. . . Such is this babyish democracy. 

Ever your grand, yet attached old aristocrat, 

Heniiy James. 


To T, Bailey Sander’s, 

Rarack-Mntiff Farm, 
Salisbury, Conn. 

May 27, 1911. 

My dear Bailey, 

•Tt greatly touches and gratifies me to hear 
from you—even though I have to iirflict on you the 
wound of a small announced (positively last) post¬ 
ponement of my re-appearance. I like to think 
that you may be a little wounded—wanton as that 



England—than which there can be no sweeter or 
more healing sense to my bruised and aching and 
oh so nostalgic soul. ... I am exceedingly better 
in liealth, I thank the “powei's”—and even pre¬ 
sume to figure it out that I shall next slip between 
the soft swing-doors of Athene in the character of 
a confirmed improver, strugglcr upward, or even 
bay-crowned victor over ills. Don’t lament my 
small procrastination—a matter of only six weeks; 
for I shall then still better know where and how 
I am. I am at the present hour (more literally) 
staying with some amiable cousins, of the more 
amiable sex—supposedly at least (my supposition 
is not about the cousins, but about the sex)—in 
the deep warm heart of “New England at its 
best.” Tliis large Connecticut scenery of moun¬ 
tain and broad vale, recurrent great lake and 
splendid river (the great Connecticut itself, the 
Ilousatonic, tlie Farmington,) all embowered with 
truly prodigious elms and maples, is very noble 
and charming and sympatlietic, and made—on its 
great scale of extent—to be dealt with by the blest 
motor-car, the consolation of my declining years. 
This luxury I am charitably much treated to, and 
it does me a world of good. The enormous, the 
unique ubiquity of the “auto” here suggests many 
reflections—but I can’t go into these now, or into 
any branch of the prodigious economic or “soci¬ 
ological” side of this unspeakable and amazing 
country; I must keep such matters to regale you 
withal in poor dear little Lamb House garden; 
for one brick of the old battered purple wall of 
which I would give at this instant (home-sick 
quand meme) the whole bristling state of Con¬ 
necticut I sliall “stay about” till I embark—that 
may represent to you my temperamental or other 
gain. However, you must autobiographically 
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regale me not a bit less than youi's, my dear 
Bailey, all faithfully, 

Henky James. 


To Sir T. H. Warren. 

The following letter to the Presitlent of Magdalen refers 
to the offer of an Ijonorary degree at Oxford, subse¬ 
quently conferred in 1912, 

Salisbury, Connecticut. 

May 20th, 1911. 

My dear President, 

I was moi-e sorry than I can say to have 
to cable you last evening in that disabled sense. 
I had some time ago tjiken iny return passage to 
England for June l-itli, but more lately the Presi¬ 
dent of Harvard was so good as to invite me to 
receive an Honorary Degree at their liands on the 
28tli of that month—the same day as your En¬ 
caenia. Urgent and intimate family reasons con¬ 
spired to make a delay advi.sable; so I accepted 
the Harvard invitation and have shifted my de¬ 
parture to August 2nd. 

Behold me thus committed to Harvard—and 
unable moreover at this season of the multitu¬ 
dinous (I mean of the rush to ISurope) to get a 
decent bertli on an outward ship even were I to 
try. The formal document from the University 
arrived with your kind letter—proposing to me 
the Degree of Doctor of Ijctters, as your letter 
mentions; and quickened my gi'cat regret at be¬ 
ing thus perversely prevented from embracing an 
occasion the appeal of winch I might so have 
connected with your benevolence. 

I should feel an Oxford degree a very great 
honour and a great consideration, and I am writ¬ 
ing of course to the Registrar of the University. 
I rejoice to be going back at last to a more 



KT. (18 


TO Sill T. II. WAiniKN 


IHI) 


innu’dijilc—(ir nu»rci pds.sihlc—.sight and soiitul oC 
'•(HI and nf all y<aii‘ .sun'oimding anuaiitk’.s and 
I'ltiries. V'ct I. wish Utn 1 aould npoii Id yiai for 
. lew days the impression of the Ihings nlaail me 
lere; in the warm, the very warm, heart of “New 
<ii)g]imd at its Iie.sl," such a vast aljmimliiig Arendin 
d' mountains and liroad vales and great rivers 
nd largo lakes and white villages cnil»)wercd in 
>rodigi(ais elms and maples. It is exlraordi- 

mrily heanlil'ul and graceful and idyllie.for 

\merien. . . , 

I am very sincerely and faithfully and grate- 
ully yours, 

IIknrv .I aiMkh, 


To Him KUcii J'lmntt’l, 

Mrs. Ch'orgv irnnlcr nail her dangliU'i'H iiml licon IT. 
lOsU'HSCB at HiiIiHlairy, <Ninnw.lic.nl, in llic jnTinMliiig May. 

l aunh I rouse, llyo. 

Aug. l/Jlli, 11)11. 

Tlelovcd dearest darling Hay I 

Your HO heimtifully human letter of Aug. 
[st renelies me here this a.in. through Harry—who 
i{jpears to liave pielcod it out of perdition at the 
Helinont after I had sailed (at ]>ee|) of dawn) on 
\ug. iJiid. It deeply and ex<|uisitely huiehes 
ue "SO bowed down under the shame of my long 
lilenee to all yonr House, to your sjilendid mother 
n purtieular, have I remained ever sinec; the day 
[ linmght my lillle visit to von to a healed eloso - 
ivhieli soimds alwurdly as if 1 had left yon in a 
'age after a violent disenssion. Hut y<ai will know 
.<)() well what I mean and liow the a|J|>aIIing snm- 
ucr that wiw (nm then lieginning so actively to 
look for us ecHild only prove a well-nigh fatal dish 
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to yom* aged and infirm uncle. I met the full force 
of this awful and almost (to the jnoment I sailed) 
unbroken visitation just after leaving you—and, 
frankly, it simply demoralized me and flattened 
me out. Manners, memories, decencies, all alike 
fell from me and I simply lay for long weeks a 
senseless, stricken, perspiring, inconsiderate, un¬ 
clothed mass. 1 expected and desired nothing but 
to melt utterly away — and could only treat my 
nearest and deai’est as if they expected and desired 
no more. I am convinced that you all didn’t and 
that you noticed not at all that I had become a 
most ungracious and uncommunicative recipient of 
your bounty. I lived fz’om day to day, most of 
the time in my bath, and please tell your mother 
that when I thought of you it wa.s to say to myself, 
“oh, they’re aU up to their necks together in their 
Foxhunter spring, and it would be really indiscreet 
to break in upon theml’’ Tliat is how I do trust 
you have mainly spent your time—though in your 
letter you’re too delicate to mention it. I was 
caught as in two or three firetrai)s—I mean places 
of great and special suffering, as during a week 
at the terrific Intervale, N.H., from July 1st to 
8th or so (with the kind Merriinans, themselves 
Salamanders, who .served me nothing but hot food 
and expected clothing;) but I found a blest refuge 
betimes with my Icind old friend George James 
(widower of Lily Lodge,) at the tip end of the 
Nahant promontory, quite out at sea, where, amid 
gardens and groves and on a vast breezy verandah, 
my life was most mercifully saved and where I 
stuck fast till the very eve of my sailing. ... I 
got back here, myself, with a great sense that it 
was, quite desperately, high time; tliough, alas, I 
came upon the same brassy sky and I’ed-hot air 
here as I left behind me—it has been as formid¬ 
able a summer here as in the U.S. Everything is 
scorched and bliglited—my garden a thing almost 



weeks, Llio llienutimoiev is iiuistly iit 5)0, anti slill 
it goes on. (iH) in lliis lliiek i'lnglish uir is like 
100 with us.) The like was nevei* .seen, and famine- 
threatening .strikes (iit lamdnn and I'jiveriiool 
doek.s,) with wars and rninours of wars and the 
.smash of the Iltnise of Lords and, as many people 
hold, of the eonslilulion, eoniplele the pieturc of a 
distracted and ulllieted country. Ncverllielcss .1 
sliouldn’t mind it .st) much if wc could only have 
rain. Then i think all troubles would end, or 
mend—and at least I should begin to iind iny.self 
again. 1 can’t tio so yet, anil am waiting to .sec 
how and where J am. 

.L directed Nolman, of JlosLon, to .send you a 
iihologranh of a little old over .so aiieicnt am- 
lirotypo lent me by J/illa l*erry to have etipicd— 
her Imshand T. S. P. having been in oljscurc ims- 
se.ssltm of it for half a century. It will at least 
.sho^v you where and how 1 was in about niy lllth 
year. X strike myself as siteh a sweet little thing 
that I want you, and your mother, to .see it in order 
to believe it “-though she will hellevc it more easily 
than you, Xt looks even a great deal like her ahout 
that Liino Loo—we were always thonglit to look a 
little alike. . . . My journey (voyage) out on the 
hig Hinoolh swift Mauretania gave me, and ha.s left 
me with, sueh a .sense as of a few honr.s' [niinpcred 
fvrrji, making a mere monthfnl nf the. waste of 
waters, that 1. kind of ]>romise my.self to eomc hack 
"all the time,’* J had never hern so hlandly just 
lifted aero.ss. 'I’ell vniir mother and l{i>sina and 
Xa'slie that I just elierish and adore them all. I 
cling lit (he memory of all those lovely motor* 
hours; tell l.eslle in partieuhir how dear I hold 
the l•(•melnhraMre of our run Logelher tn Stoek- 
hridge. and I'hiiily 'I'.’s that wonderfid long day. 
yVnii X had the sweele.st passages with great llo- 
sina. Hut 1 fold you all logelher in niy anus, with 



Henry James. 


To Howard Sturgis. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August 17th, 1911. 

Reloved creature! 

As if I hadn’t mainly spent my time since 
iny return liere (a week ago yesterday) in wnth- 
ing and squirming for very shame at having left 
your several, or at least your generously two or 
three last, exquisite outpourings unanswered. Hut 
I had long before sailing from la-bas, dearest 
Howard, and especially during the final throes and 
exhaustions, been utterly ovcrtuz’ncd by the .savage 
heat and drought of a summer that had set in furi¬ 
ously the very ]a.st of May, going crescendo all 
that time—and of which I am finding here (so far 
as the sky of brass and the earth of cinders is con¬ 
cerned) so admirable an imitation. I have shown 
you often enough, I think, how much more I have 
in me of the polar bear* than of the salamander— 
and in fine, at the time I last heard from you, pen, 
ink and pa 2 >er had dropped from my pers 2 >iring 
grasp (tliough while in the grasp they had never 
felt more adhesivel}' .sticky,) and I had become a 
mere prostrate, panting, liquefying mass, wailing 
to be removed. I was removed—at the date I 
mention—pressing your supreme benediction (in 
the form of eight sheets of lovely “stamped pa¬ 
per,” as they saj" in the U.S.) to my heaving 
bosom; but only to less sustaining and refreshing 
conditions tlian I had hoped for here. You will 
understand how some of these—in this seamed and 
cracked and blasted and distracted country—strike 
me; and perhaps even a little how I seem to my- 



further toleration of gi-id-irons had reached its 
lowest ebb. Such a pile of waiting letters greeted 
me here—most of them pushing in with an in¬ 
decency of clamour before your dear delicate sig¬ 
nal. Ilut it is always of you, dear and delicate 
and supremely interesting, that I have been think¬ 
ing, and here is just a poor palpitating stopgap of 
a reply. Don’t take it amiss of my wise affection 
if I tell you that I am heartily glad you are going 
to Scotland. Go, go, and stay as long as you ever 
can—it’s the sort of thing exactly that wiU do you 
a world of good, I am to go there, I believe, next 
month, to stay four or five days with John Cad- 
walader—and eke with Minnie of that ilk (or more 
or less,) in Forfarshire—but that will prol)ably be 
lateish in the month; and before I go you will have 
come back from the Eshers and I have returned 
from a visit of a few days which I expect to embark 
upon on Saturday next. Then, when we arc gath¬ 
ered in, no power on earth will prevent me from 
throwing myself on your bosom. Forgive mean¬ 
while the vulgar sufficiency and banality of my 
advice, above, as to what will “do you ^rood”— 
loathsome expression! But one grasps in one’s 
haste the cheapest current coin. I commend my¬ 
self strongly to the gentlest (no, that’s not the 
word—say the firmest even while the fairest) of 
•Williams, and am yours, dearest Howard, ever so 
yearningly, 

Henhy James. 

P.S. I don’t know of course in the least what 
Esher’s “operation” may have been—but I hope 
not very grave and that he is coming round from 
it. I should like to be very kindly remembered 
to her —who shines to me, from far back, in so 
amiable a light. . , . 


Hill, Tlieydon Mount, Epping. 

August 27th, 1911. 

Dearest Alice, 

I want to write you while I am here—and 
it helps me (tlius putting pen to paper does) to 
conjure away the darkness of this black nnMi\^er'> 
sary —just a little. I have been dreading this 
<lfty_as I have been living through this week, as 
yovi and Peg will have clone, and. Pill not less, 
under the sliadow of all the memories and pangs 
of a year ago—but there is a strange (strange 
enough!) kind of weak anodyne of association in 
doing so here, where thanks to your support and 
unspeakable charity, utterly and entirely, got 
sufficiently better of my own then deadly visita¬ 
tion of misery to struggle with you on to Nau¬ 
heim. I met licre at lirst on coining clown a 
week—nine days—ago (quite fleeing from the hot 
and blighted Rye) the assault of all that miserable 
and yet in a way helpful vision—but have since 
been very glad I came, just as I am glad that 
you vyere here then—in spite of everything. , , . 
I am adding day to day here, as you see—partly 
because it helps to tide me. over a bud—not 
caUy bad—time, and partly because my admirable 
and more than ever wonderful hostess puts it so us 
a favour to her that I do, that I can only oblige 
her in memory of all her great goodness to us— 
when it diH make such a difference—of May 1010. 
So I daresay I shall stay on for ten or twelve days 
more (I don’t want to stir, for one thing, till we 
have had some relief by 'tinder. It has now rained 
in some places, but there has fallen as yet no drop 
here or hereabouts—and the earth is sickening to 
behold.) I have my old room—and I have jjaid 
a visit to yours—which is empty. . , . Mrs. Swyn- 
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sea Town Hall, I believe: Queen Elizabeth taking 
refuge (at Chelsea) under an oak during a thun¬ 
der-storm, and she finds the gi’eat oak here and 
Mrs. Hunter, in a wonderful Tudor dress and 
headgear and red wig, to be admirably, though too 
beautifully, the Queen: with the big canvas set up, 
out of doors, by the tree, where her marvellous 
model still finds time, on top of everything, to 
poHe, hooped and ruffled and decorated, and in a 
most trying queenly position. Mrs. S. is also do¬ 
ing—finishing—the porb*ait of me tl\at she pushed 
on so last year. 

. . . Eut goodbj% dearest Alice, dearest all. I 
hope your Mother is with you and that Harry has 
begun to take his holiday—bless him. I bless your 
Mother too and send her my affectionate love. 
Goodbye, dearest Alice. Your all faithful 

Henry. 


To Mrs. John L. Gardner. 

Hill, Theydon Mount, Epping. 

September 8rd, 1911. 

Dearest Isabella Gardner, 

Yes, it has been abominable, my silence 
since I last heard from you—so kindly and beauti¬ 
fully and touchingly—during those few last flur¬ 
ried and worried days before I left America. 
They were very difficult, they were very deadly 
days: I was ill with the heat and the tension and 
the trouble, and, amid all the things to be done for 
the wind-up of a year’s stay, I allowed myself to 
defer the great pleasure of answering you, yet the 
general pain of taking leave of you, to some such 
supposedly calmer hour as this. ... I fled away 
from my little south coast habitation a very few 
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.and took refuge among- tliese supposedly dense 
shades—yet where also all summer no droj) of rain 
has fallen. There is less of a glare nevertheless, 
and more of the cooling motor-car, and a very vast 
and beautiful old William and Mary (and older) 
house of a very interesting and <lelightful charac¬ 
ter, which has lately come into possession of an 
admirable friend of mine, Mrs. Charles Hunter, 
who tells me that slie happily knows you ancj that 
you were very kind and lielpful to her during a 
short visit she made a few (or several) years ago 
to America. It is a splendid old house — and 
though, in the midst of Kpping Forest, it is but a 
ninety minutes’ motor-ride from London, it’s as 
sequestered and woodlanded as if it were much 
deeper in the country. And there are inmnncrable 
other interesting old places about, and such old- 
world nooks and corners and felicities as make one 
feel (in the thick of revolution) tliut anything that 
“happens”—happens disturbingly^—to this wonder¬ 
ful little .attaching old England, the ripest fruit 
of time, can only be a change for tlic worse. 
Even the North Shore and its rich wild beauty 
fades by comparison—-even East Gloucester and 
Cecilia’s clamoi-ous little bower make a loss ex¬ 
quisite harmony. Nevertheless, I tliinlc tenderly 
even of th.at bustling desert now—such is the magic 
of fond association. George James’s shelter of me 
in his seaward fastness during those else insuffer¬ 
able weeks was a mercy I can never forget, and 
my beautiful day with you from Lynn on and on, 
to the lovely climax above-mentioned, is a cherished 
treasure of memory. I water this last sweet with¬ 
ered flower in particular with tears of regret—that 
wc mightn’t have had more of them. I nope your 
month of August has gone gently and reasonably 
and that you have continued to be able to put it in 


gave tiie only savour—or tne mam one—tnat my 
consciousness knew at those bad times; and if you 
cultivated it duly and cultivated sweet peace, into 
the bargain, as hard as ever you could, I’ll engage 
that you’re better now—and will continue so if 
you’ll only really take your unassailable sta 7 id on 
sweet peace. You will find in the depth of your 
admirable nature more genius and vocation for it 
than you have ever let yourself find out—and I 
hereby give you my blessing on your now splendid 
exploitation of that hitherto least attended-to of 
your many gardens. Become rich in indifference— 
to almost everything but your fondly faithful old 

Heniiy James, 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

By “Her” is meant Mrs. Wharton's motor, always 
referred to by the chauffeur as “sho,” 

Lamb House, Rye, 
Sept, 27tli, 1911, 

Dearest Edith, 

Alas it is not possible—it is not even for 
a moment thinkable, I returned, practically, but 
last night to my long-abandoned home, where every 
earthly consideration, and every desire of my heart, 
conspires now to fix me in some sort of recovered 
peace and stability; I cling to its very doorposts, 
for which I have yearned for long months, and the 
idea of going forth again on new and distant and 
expensive adventure fills me with—let me frankly 
say—absolute terror and dismay—the desire, the 
frantic impulse of scared childhood, to plunge my 
head under the bedclothes and burrow there, not 
to “let it (i.e. Ucr\) get mel” In fine I want as 
little to renew the junketings and squanderings of 
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something very different, to which I must begin 
immediately to address myself—and even if my 
desire were intense indeed there would be gross 
difficulties for me to overcome. But enough—don’t 
let me pile up the agony of tlie ungracious—as any 
failure of response to a magnificent invitation can 
only be. Let me simply gape all admiringly, from 
a distance, at the splendour of yom* own spirit and 
general resources—or rather let me just simply 
stay my pen and hide my head (under the bed¬ 
clothes before - mentioned.) My finest deepest 
sense of the general matter is that the whole econ¬ 
omy of my futiu’e (in wliich I sec myself reviving 
again to certain things, very definite things, that 
I want to do) absolutely lays an interdict (to 
which I oh so fondly bowl) on my ever leaving 
these shores again. And I have no .scruple of say¬ 
ing this to you—your beautiful genius being so for 
great globe-adventures and putting girdles round 
the earth. Mine is, incomparably, for brooding like 
the lien, whom I differ from but by a .syllable in 
designation; and see how little I personally lo.se by 
it, since your putting on girdles so quite inevitably 
involves your passing at a given moment wliere 
I can reach forth and grab you a little. Don’t 
despise me for a spiritless worm, only livrez-vons-y 
yourself . . . with all pride and 2 >owcr, and unroll 
the rich record later to your so inevitably de 2 >rived 
(though so basely resigned) and always so faith¬ 
fully fond old 
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battered and tattered ex - neighbour above all to 
demean Jiimself in tlie glittering presence of such 
a letter? Yes, I have —through the force of dire 
accidents—treated you to the most confused and 
acliing void that could pretend to pass for the mere 
ghost of conversability, and yet you shine upon me 
still with your own sole light—the absolute dazzle 
of which very naturally brings tears to my eyes. 
You are a monster—or almost!—of magnanimity, 
as well as beauty and ability and (above all, clear¬ 
ly) of felicity, and there is nothing for me, I quite 
recognise, but to collapse and grovel. Jlehold me 
before you worm-like therefore — a pretty pon¬ 
derous worm, but still capable of the quiver of 
sensibility and quite inoffensively transportable— 
whether by motor-car or train, or the local, frugal 
fly. There is an almost incredible kindness for me 
in your and Wilfred’s being prepared literally to 
harbour and nourish, to exhibit on your bright 
scene, publicly and all incongruously, so aged and 
dingy a parasite; but a real big breezy happiness 
sometimes begets, I know, a regular wantonness 
of charity, a fond extravagance of altruism, and I 
surrender myself to the wild experiment with the 
very most pious hope that you won’t repent of it. 
You shall not at any point, I promise you, if the 
effort on my part decently to grace the splendid 
situation can possibly stave it off. I will bravely 
come then on Friday 27th—arriving, in the after¬ 
noon, by any conveyance that you are so good as 
to instruct me to adopt. And even as the earth¬ 
worm might aspire—occasion offering—to mate 



company. I rejoice in your offering nic that ciicr- 
ished company, there is a rare felicity in it; for 
Howard is the person in all the world who is kind¬ 
est to me next after you. I shall rejoice to see Wil¬ 
fred again, and be particularly delighted to see 
him as my host; our acquaintance began a long 
time ago, but seemed till now to have been blighted 
by adversity. This splendidly makes up—and all 
the good I thought of him is confirmed for me by 
his thinking so much good of you. It will thrill me 
likewise to see yom- bower of bliss—a fester Btirg 
in a distracted world just now, and where I jumy 
that good understandings shall ever hold their own. 
It mustn’t be difficult to be happy with you and 
by you, dear Clare, and you will see how I, for iny 
permitted part, shall pull it off. I was lately very 
happy in Scotland—hapi^y for me, and for Scot¬ 
land!—and it must have been something to do with 
the fact that (L being in Forfarshire) you were, 
or were even about to be, though unknown to inc, 
in the neighbouring county. This created an at¬ 
mosphere—over and above the bonny Scotch; I 
kind of sniffed your great geniality—from afar; so 
you see the Icind of good you can’t help doing me. 
It’s rapture to tliink that you’ll do me yet more— 
at closer quarters, and I am yours, my dear Clare, 
all affectionately. 


Henhy .Tames. 
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To Miss Alice Runnells. 

II. J.’s nephew William, his brother’s second son, had 
just become engaged to Miss Runnells. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Oct. 4tl), 1911. 

My very dear Niece, 

I must tell you at once all the pleasure your 
beautiful and generous letter of the 23rd Septem¬ 
ber has given me. It’s a genuine joy to have from 
you so straight the delightful truth of the whole 
matter, and I can’t thank you enough for talking 
to me with an exquisite young confidence and treat¬ 
ing me as the fond and faithful and intensely pai’- 
ticipating old uncle that I want to be. It 2 nakes 
me feel—all you say—how right I’ve been to be 
glad, and how righter still I shall be to be myself 
confident. How shall I tell you in return what 
an interest I am going to take in you—and how I 
want you to multiply for me the occasions of show¬ 
ing it? You see I take the greatest and tendercst 
interest in Bill—and you and I feel then exactly 
together about that. We .shall do—always more 
or less together 1—everything we can think of to 
help him and back him up, and we shall find noth¬ 
ing more interesting and more paying. I expect 
somehow or other to see a great deal of him—and 
of you; and count on you to bring him out to me 
on the very first pretext, and on him to bring you. 
He is splendidly serious and enUer; it’s a great 
thing to be as eiitier as that. And he has gi’eat 
ability, great pos.sibiHtics, which will take, and so 
much reward, all the bringing out and wooing forth 
and caring and looking out for that Ave can give 
them—as faith and affection cair do these things; 
though of a certainty they would go their own way 
in spite of us—the fine powers would—if, unluckily 
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for us, they didn’t appeal to us, I like to think of 
you working out your ideas—planning all those 
possibilities together—in the wondrous Chocorua 
October — where I hope you are staying to the 
end—and even if intensity at the studio naturally 
suffers for the time it has only fallen back a little 
to gather again for the spring. I mean in par¬ 
ticular tlie intensity of which you were the subject 
and centre, and which must have at first been some¬ 
what hampered by its own very excess. Rill’s only 
danger is in his tendency to be intensely intense— 
which is a bit of a waste; if one is intense (and it’s 
the only thing for an artist to be) one should be 
economically, that is carelessly and cynically so: in 
that way one limits the conditions and tangles of 
one’s problem. But don’t give Bill this for a speci¬ 
men of the way you and I are going to pull him 
through: we shall do much better yet—only it’s 
past, far past, midnight and the deep hush of the 
little old sleeping town suggests bed-time rather 
as the gi’cat question for the moment. I have come 
back to this admirable small corner with great joy 
and profit—and oh, dear Alice, how earnestly you 
are awaited here at some not really distant hour 
by your affectionate old uncle, 

Henry James. 


To Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 

The “small fiction” sent to Mrs. Harrison was The 
Outcry, 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Oct. 19, 1911. 

Dear Mrs. Harrison, 

I am more touched than I can say by your 
gentle and generous acknowledgment of the poor 
little sign of contrition and apology (in the shape 
of a slight offered beguilement) that referred to 
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my graceless silence after the receipt of a beautiful 
word of sympatliy in a great sorrow months and 
months ago—I am ashamed to remind you of how 
manyl You now heap coals of fire, as the phrase 
is, on my liead—and I can scarcely beai‘ it, for the 
pure crushing sense of your goodness. I was in 
truth, at the time of your other letter, deeply sub¬ 
merged—at once horribly bereft and very ill physi¬ 
cally, but I was really almost as much touched by 
the kindness of which yours was a part as I was 
either. Only I was unable to do anything at the 
time in the way of recognition—at the time or for 
a long while afterwards; and when at last I did 
begin to emerge — after a very difficult year in 
America which came to an end only two months 
ago, my very indebtednesses were paralysing—my 
long silence required, to my sore sense, so much 
explanation. However, I have little by little 
explained—to some friends; tliough I tliinlc not to 
those I count as closest—for sucli, one feels, are 
the best comprehenders, without one’s having to tell 
too much. 

I am in town, you sec—not at Rye, having gone 
back there definitely, three weeks ago, to the ques¬ 
tionable experiment of taking up my abode there 
for the season to come. The experiment broke 
down—I can no longer stand the solitude and con¬ 
finement, the imviobiUsation, of that contracted 
corner in these shortening and darkening weeks 
and months. These things have the worst effect 
upon me—and I fled to London pavements, lamp¬ 
lights, shojifronts, taxi’s—and friends; amid all of 
which I Iiave recovered my equilibrium excellently, 
and shall do so still more. It means definitely for 
me no more winters at rueful Rye—only summers, 
though I hope plenty of them, I go down there, 
however, for bits, to keep my small household to¬ 
gether—I can’t yet, or till I arrange some frugal 
footing, bring it up here; and I shall be delighted 


I 



nights. 1 snau De eager loi’ uus, uuvi wixi 
municate with you as soon as the opjjoitiuuty 
seems to glimmer. Please ex'press to I redone 
Harrison my hearty participation, hy sympathy 
and sense, in all the fine things that arc now so 
handsomely happening to him; he is a splendid 
example and incitement (ca’citement in fact) for 
those climbing the gi’eat hill—the hill of the long 
faitli and the stout staff—^just after him, and who 
see him so little spent and so erect against the sky 
at the top. We see you mth liim, dear Mrs. Harri¬ 
son, making scarcely less brave a figure—at least 
to your very faithful old friend, 

Hknky Jamjjs. 

P.S. I have it at heart to mention that my small 
fiction was written two years ago—in 1909. 


To Miss Theodora liosanquet. 

On this appeal Miss Bosanquet, IT. J.’.s aniamiensis, 
secured rooms for him in Lawrence Street, Chchsca. 

105 Pall Mall, S.W. 

October 27th, 1911. 

Dear Miss Bosanquet, 

Oh if you could only have the real right 
thing to miraculously propose to me, you and Mis.s 
Bradley, when I see you on Tuesday at 4.301 Por 
you see, by this bolting in horror and loathing (but 
don’t repeat those expressions!) from Rye for the 
winter, my situation suddenly becomes special and 
difficult; and largely through this, that having got 
back to work and to a very particular job, the need 
of expressing myself, of pushing it on, on the old 
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Rcmingtonese tei-ms, grows daily stronger within 
me. But I liaven’t a scat and temple for the Rem¬ 
ington and its priestess—caji't have here at this 
club, and on the other hand can’t now organize a 
permanent or regular and continuous footing for 
the London winter, which means something un- 
furnished and taking {'wasting, 7mte)) time and 
thought. I want a small, very cheap and very 
clean furnished flat or trio of rooms etc. (like the 
one we talked of under the King’s Cross delusion— 
only better and witli some, a very few, tables and 
chairs and fireplaces,) that I could hire for 2 or 
3 —3 or 4 —montlis to drive ahead my job in—the 
Remington priestess and I converging and meet¬ 
ing there morning by morning—and it being 
preferably nearer to her than, to me; though near 
tubes and things for both of us! I must keep on 
this place for food and bed etc.—I have it by the 
year—till I really have something else by the year 
—for winter purposes — to supersede it (Lamb 
House abides, for long summers.) Your researches 
can have only been for the tmfui’nished—but look, 
think, inventl Two or three decent little tabled 
and chaired and lighted rooms would do. I catch 
a train till Monday, probably late. But on Tues¬ 
day! 

Yours ever, 

Hknry Jamks. 


To Mrs. WilUani James, 

The book on which H. J. was now at work was A 
Small Boy and Others. 


The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Nov. 13th, 1911. 


Dearest Alice, 

I must bless you on the spot for your dear 
letter of the 22nd—continued on the 31st. I clutch 
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so at everything that concerns and emanates from 
you all that I kind of pine for the need of it all the 
while—or at any rate am immensely and positively 
bettered by every scrap of the dear old Library life 
that you can manage to waft over to me, ... I 
find, naturally, that I can think of you all, and 
mingle with you so, ever so much more vividly than 
I could of old—through the effect of all those 
weeks and months of last year—which have had at 
any rate that happy result, that I have the con¬ 
stant image of your days and doings. You must 
think now very cheerfully and relievedly of mine— 
because distinctly, yes, dear brave old London is 
working my cure. The conditions here were what 
I needed all the while that I was so far away from 
them—I mean because they are of the kind ma¬ 
terially be.st addressed to helping me to work my 
way back to an equilibrium. ... I shall see how 
it works—from 10.30 to 1.30 each day—and let 
you hear more \ b»it it represents the yearning effort 
really to get, more surely and swiftly now, up to 
mj>' neck into the book about William and the rest 
of us. I have written to Harry to ask him for cer¬ 
tain of the young, youthful letters (copies of 
tliem) which I didn’t bring away with me—on the 
other hand I have found some six or eight very 
l)recious ones mixed up with the mass of Father’s 
that I have wth me (thrust into Father’s envel¬ 
opes etc.) Of Father’s, alas, very few are useable; 
they are so intensely domestic, private and per¬ 
sonal. 

November I9th, 1 find with horror, dearest 
Alice, that I have inadvertently left this all these 
days in my portfolio (interrupted where I broke off 
above,) under the impression that I had finished 
and posted it. This is dreadful, and I am afraid 
shows how the beneficent London, for all its benefi¬ 
cence, does interpose, invade and distract, giving 
one too many things to do and to bear in mind at 
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once. Wliat sickened me is that I have thus kept 
my letter over a whole wasted week—so far as being 
in touch with you all is concerned. On the other 
hand this lapse of time enables me blessedly to con¬ 
firm, in the light of further experience, whatever 
of good and hopeful the beginning of the present 
states to you. . . , 

In the third place a most valued letter from 
Harry has come, accompanying a packet of more 
of William’s letters typed, for which I heartily 
thank him, mid promising me some others yet. I 
am writing to him in a very few days, and will then 
tell him how I am entirely at one with him about 
the kind of use to be made by me of all these eai’ly 
things, the kind of setting they must have, the 
kind of encompassment that the book, as itiy book, 
my play of reminiscence and almost of brotherly 
autobiography, and filial autobiography not less, 
must enshrine them in. The book I see and feel 
will be difficult and unprecedented and perilous— 
but if I bring it off it will be exquisite and unique; 
bring it off as I inwardly project it and oh so 
devoutly desire it. I greatly regret only, also, 
the almost complete absence of letters from Alice. 
She clearly destroyed after Father’s death all the 
letters .she had witten to them —him and Mother— 
in absence, and this was natural enough. But it 
leaves a perfect blank—though there arc on the 
other hand all my own intimate memories. Could 
you see—ask—if Fanny Morse has kept any? that 
is just possible. She wrote after all so little. I 
marvel that 7 have none—dui'ing the Cambridge 
years. But she was so ill that writing was rare for 
her —very rare. However, I must end this. I hope 
the Irving St. winter wears a friendly face for you. 
I think so gratefully .and kindly now of the little 
chintzy parlour—blest refuge. I re-embrace dear¬ 
est Peg and I do so want some demonstration of 
what Aleck is doing. It’s a pang to hear from you 
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that lie “isn’t so well physically.” What does that 
sadly mean? I send liim all my love and to your 
mother. Ever your 

Henuv. 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Nov. 19th, 1911. 

Dearest Edith, 

There are scarce degrees of difference in my 
constant need of hearing from you, yet when that 
felicity comes it manages cacli time to seem pre¬ 
eminent and to have assuaged an exceptional hun¬ 
ger. The pleasure and relief, at any rate, three 
days since, were of the rarest quality—and it’s al¬ 
ways least discouraging (for the exchange of senti¬ 
ments) to know that your wings are for the moment 
folded and your field a bit delimited. I knew you 
were back in Paris as an informer passing liereby 
on his way thence again to N.Y. had seen you din¬ 
ing at the Ritz en nombreuse compagnie, “looking 
awfully handsome and stunningly dressed.” And 
Mary Hunter cesjours-ci had given me earlier and 
more exotic news of you, yet coloured with a great 
vividne.ss of sympathy and admiration. . . . Rut 
I feel that it takes a hard assui’ance to speak to 
you of “arriving” anywhere—as that implies start¬ 
ing and continuing, and before jmur great heroic 
rushes and revoIution.s I can only gape and sigh 
and sink back. It requires an association of ease— 
with the whole heroic question (of the “up and 
doing” state)—which I don’t possess, to presume 
to suggestionise on the subject of a new advent. 
Great'will be the glory and joy, and the ni.shing to 
and fro, when the wide wings are able, marvellously, 
to show us symptoms of spreading again—and here 
I am (mainly here this winter) to thrill with the 



of pavement; and even here I seem to find I 
can work—and n’ai pas maintenant d’autre idee. 
Apropos of wliieh aid to life your remarks about 
my small latest-born are absolutely to the point. 
Tlie little creature is absolutely of the nresistible 
sex of her most intelligent critic—for I don’t pre¬ 
tend, like Lady Macbeth, to bring forth men-chil¬ 
dren onljr. You speak at your ease, cherc Madame, 
of the interminable and foi'midable job of m 3 ' pro¬ 
ducing ft mon age another Golden liowl—the most 
arduous and thankless task I ever set myself. 
However, on all that il y aurait bien des clioses ^ 
dire; and meamvhile, I blush to say, the Outcry is 
on its way to a fifth edition (in these few weeks), 
whereas it has taken the poor old G.li. eight or 
nine years to get even into a third. And I should 
have to go back and live for two continuous years 
at Lamb House to write it (living on dried herbs 
and cold water—for “staying power” — mean¬ 
while;) and that would be very bad for me, would 
l^robably indeed put an end to me altogether. My 
own sense is that I don’t want, and oughtn’t to try, 
to attack ever again anything longer (save for 
about 70 or 80 pages more) than the Outcry. That 
is dejn asscz dimcilc—the “artistic economy” of 
that inferior little product being a much more 
calculated and ciphered, much more cunning and 
(to use your sweet expression) crafty one than that 
of five G.B.’s. The vague verbosity of the Oxus- 
flood (beau noml) terrifies me—sates me; whereas 
the steel structure of the other form makes every 
parcclle a weighed and related value. Moreover 
nobody is really doing (or, ce me scmble, as I look 
about, can do) Outcries, while all the world is doing 
G.B.’s—and vous-meme, cherc Madame, tout le 
premier: which gives you really the cat out of the 
bag! My vanity forbids me (instead of the more 



me so Close, aeuiemeiiti aiors je compterais oatir 
a great many (a great many, entcndezvous?) Out¬ 
cries—and on donnces autrcment rich. About tliis 
present one liangs the inferiority, the comparative 
triviality, of its primal origin. IBut pardon this 
flood of profes.sional egotism. I have in any case 
got back to work—on sonietliing that now the more 
urgently occupies me as the time for me clrcum- 
stantiallji' to have done it would have been last win¬ 
ter, when I was insuperably unfit for it, and tliat is 
extremely special, experimental and as yet occult. 
I apply my.self to my effort every morning at a 
little repaire in the deptlis of Chelsea, a coin)le of 
little rooms that I have secured for quiet and con¬ 
centration—to which our blest taxi whirls me from 
hence every morning at 10 o’clock, and where I 
meet my amanuensis (of the days of the com¬ 
position of the G.B.) to whom I gueuler to the best 
of my power. In said repaire I propose to crouch 
and me blottir (in the English shade of the word, 
for so intensely revising an animal, as well) for 
many, many weeks; so that I fear dearest Edith, 
your idea of “whirling me away” will liave to adapt 
itself to the sense worn by “away”—as it clearly so 
gracefully will I For there are senses in which that 
particle is for me just the most obnoxious little 
object in the language. Make your fond use of it 
at any rate by fii-st coming away—away hither. . , 
Yours all and always, 

Henky James. 

P.S. This was begun five days ago—and was 
raggedly and ruthlessly broken off—had to be— 
and I didn’t mark the place this Sunday a.m. where 
I took it up again—on page 6tli. But I put only 
today’s date—as I didn’t put the other day’s at the 
time. 
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To W. E, Norris. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

January .5th, 1912. 

My dear Norris, 

I don’t know whether to call this a belated 
or a premature thing; as “a New Year’s offering” 
(and my hand is tremendously in for those just 
now, though it is also ti’emcndously fatigued) it is 
a bit behind; whereas for an independent overture 
it follows perhaps indiscreetly fast on the heels of 
my Christmas letter. However, 4is since this last 
I have had the promptest and most beautiful one 
from you—a miracle of tiic perfect “fist” as well as 
of the perfect ease and grace—I make bold to feel 
that I am not (juitc untimely, that you won’t find 
me so, and I offer you still all the compliments of 
the Season—sated and gorged as you must by this 
time be with them and vague thin sustenance as 
they at best afford. If I hadn’t already in the 
course of the several score of letters which had long 
weighed on me and which I really retired to this 
place on Dec. liOth to work off as much as anything 
else, run into the ground the image of the coming 
year as the grim, veiled, equivocal and sinister fig¬ 
ure who holds us all in his (Read hand and whom 
wc must tlierefoi’e grovel and abase ourselves at 
once on the threshold of, as to curry favour with 
him, I would give you the full benefit of it—but I 
leave it there as it is; tliough if you do Avish to crawl 
beside me, here I am flat on my face. I am putting 
in a few more days here—in or{ler to bore if pos¬ 
sible through my huge heap of postal obligations, 
the accumulation of three or four years, and not 
very vi.sibly reduced even by tl>e heroic efforts of 
the last week. I have never in all my life Avritten 
so many letters within the same space of time— 
and I really think that is in the full sense of the 



to spend Suncla)’’ with some friends near Maid¬ 
stone (they Imve lately acquired and extraordi¬ 
narily restored Allington Castle, which is down in 
a deep sequestered bottom, plants its huge feet in 
the Medway, actually overflowed, I believe, up to 
its middle). I come back here again (with acute 
lumbago, I quite expect,) and begin again—^that 
is, write 300 more letters; after which I relapse 
fondly, and I think very wisely, upon London. 
Now tliat I am not obliged to be in this place (by 
having so committed myself to it for better for 
worse as I liad in the past) I find I quite like it— 
having enjoyed the deep peace and ease of it this 
last week; but I have to go away to pi'Ove to my¬ 
self the non-obligation to stay, and that takes some 
doing—which I shall have set about by the IStli. 
London was quite deliciou.s during that brown .still 
Xmastide—the four or five days after I wrote to 
you: the drop of life and of traffic was beyond any- 
tliing of the sort I had ever seen in that frame. The 
gregariousness of movement of the population is 
an amazing phenomenon—they had vanislied so in 
a bunch that the streets were an uncanny desert, 
with the difference from of old that the taxis and 
motors were more absent than the cabs and car¬ 
riages and busse.s ever were, for at any given 
moment the horizon is through this power of dis¬ 
appearance, void of them—whereas the old things 
had, through their slowness, to hang about. One 
gels a taxi, by the way, much faster tlinn one ever 
got a handsome (lo, I have managed to forget how 
to lorite tlie extinct objeetl)—and yet one gets it 
from so much further away and from such an at 
first hopeless void. . . . 

Very romantic and charming the arrival of your 
gallant George—from all across Kuv()])e—for his 
Xmas eve with you; your account of it touches me 
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and I find myself ranldng yon with the celebrated 
fair of history and fable for whom the swimmings 
of the Hellespont and the breakings of the lance 
were perpetrated. I congratulate you on such a 
George in these for the most pai’t merely “awfully 
sorry” days, and him on a chance of which he must 
have been awfidly glad. And apropos of such 
felicities—or rather of felicities pure and simple, 
and not quite such, I do heartily hope that you •will 
go on to Spain with your niece in the spring—I’m 
convinced tliat you’ll find it a charming adventure. 
I’ve myself utterly ceased to travel—I’m a limpet 
now, for the rest of my life, on the rock of Britain, 
but I intensely enjoy the travels of my friends. 

My pen fails and my clock strikes and I am 
yours all faithfully, 

Henry James. 


To Miss M. lietham Edwards. 

Lamb House, Rye, 

Jan. 6th, 1912. 

Dear Miss Betham Edwards, 

I can now at last tell you the sad story of the 
book for Emily Morgan—which I am having put 
up to go to you with this; as well as explain a little 
my long silence. The very day, or the very second 
day, after last seeing you, a change suddenly 
took place, under great necessity, in my then cur¬ 
rent plans and arrangements; I departed under 
that stress for London, practically to .spend the 
winter, and have come back but for a very small 
number of days—I return there next week. “But,” 
you will say, “why didn’t you send the promised 
volume for E. M. from London then? Wiat mat¬ 
ter to us where it came from so long as it came?” 
To whicli I reply: “Well, I had in this house a 
small row of books available for the purpose and 
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away, in my precipitation, too soon to catch up In 
flight. In London I sliould liave to go and buy tlie 
thing, my own production—while I have two or 
three bran-new volumes, which will be an economy 
to a man utterly depleted by the inordinate number 
of copies of 2'lie Outcry that he has given away 
and all but six of which he has had to pay for— 
his sanguinary (admire my restraint 1) publisher 
allowing him but six.” “Wliy then couldn’t you 
write home and have one of the books in question 
sent you?—or have it sent to Hastings directly from 
your hovise?” “IJecause I am the liappy posses¬ 
sor of a priceless i)arlourmaid who loves doing up 
books, and other parcels, and does them up beauti¬ 
fully, and if the volume comes to me here, to be 
inscribed, I shall then have to do it up myself, an 
act for which I have absolutely no .skill and which 
I dread and loathe, and tumble it forth clumsily 
and insecurely! Besides I was vague as to which 
of my works I did have on the accessible shelf— 
I only knew I had some—and would have to look 
and consider and decide: which I have now punc¬ 
tually done. And the thing will be beautifully 
wrappedr “That’s all very well; but why then 
didn’t you write and explain why it was that you 
were keeping us unserved and uninformed?” “Oil, 
because from the moment I go up to town I 
plunge —plunge into the great whirlpool of postal 
matter, .social matter, and above all, this time, grey 
matter of cerebration —^Iiaving got back to horrible 
arrears of work and being at best so 2^ostaUy sub¬ 
merged during these last weeks that every claim of 
that sort that could be temporarily dodged was a 
claim that found me shameless and heartless.” But 
you see the penalty of all is that I have to write all 
this now. 

. . . I’m glad you like adverbs—I adore them; 
they are the only qualifications I really much re- 
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sped, and I agree with the fine author of your 
quotations in saying—or in thinking—that the 
sense for them is the literary sense. None otlier is 
much worth speaking of. But I hope my volume 
won’t contain too many for Emily Morgan. Don’t 
let Iier dream of “acknowledging” it. She can do 
so when we jneet again. Perhaps you can even help 
her out with the book by reading, yourself, the 
Beast in the .Jungle, say—or the Birthplace. May 
our generally so ambiguous 1912 be all easy figur¬ 
ing for you. Yours, deal* Miss Betham Edwards, 
all faithfully, 

Hknry JAanis. 


To Wilfred Sheridan, 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Sheridan had ashed him to be 
godfather to their eldest child. 


105 Pall Mall, S.W. 

Jan. 12th, 1912. 

My dear lYilfred, 

Beautiful and touching to me your con¬ 
joined appeal, with dear Clare’s, but I beg you to 
see the matter in the clear and happy light when 
I say that I’m afraid it won’t do and that the blest 
Babe must really be placed, on the tbresbhold of 
life (there should be but one h there—don’t teach 
her to spell by me I) under some more valid and 
more charming protection than that of my accumu¬ 
lated and before long so concluding years. She 
mustn’t be taken, for her first happy holiday, to 
visit her late godfather’s tomb—as would certainly 
be the case were I to lend myself to tlje fond ana¬ 
chronism her too rosy-visioned parents so flatter¬ 
ingly propose. You see, dear Wilfred, I speak 
from a wealth of wisdom and experience—life has 
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made me ratlier exceptionally ac(iuainted with the 
godpaternal function (so successful an impostor 
would I seem to have been,) and it was long since 
brought home to me that tlie character takes more 
wearing and its duties more performing than I feel 
I have ever been able to give it. I have three god¬ 
children living {for to some I have been fatal) — 
two daughters and a son; and iny conscience tells 
me that I have long grossly neglected them. They 
write me—at considerable length sometimes, and 
I just remember that I have one of their last sweet 
appeals still unanswered. Tlh.s, dear Clare and 
dear Wilfred, is purely veracious liistorj'—a dark 
chapter in my life. Let me not add another—let 
me show at last a decent compunction. Let me not 
offer np a helpless and unconscious little cai'cer on 
the altar of jny incompetence. Frankly, the lovely 
child should find at her font a younger and braver 
and nimbler presence, one tliat shall go on with 
her longer and become accessible to her personal 
knowledge. You will feel this together on easier 
reflection—just as you Avill sec how my plea goes 
hand in hand with my deep appreciation of your 
exquisite confidence. 

You mn.st indeed, Wilfred, have been thro\igh 
terrific tension—I gathered from Ethel Dilke’s 
letter that Clare’s crisis had been dire; such are 
not the liour.s when a man most feels the privilege 
and pride of fatherhood. But I rejoice gi’eatly 
in the good conditions now, and already make out 
that the daughter is to be of prodigious power, 
beauty and stature. I feel for that matter that by 
the time Easter comes I should drop her straight 
into the ritual reservoir—with a scandalous sjfiash. 
It will take more than me—1 (though you may 
well say you don’t want more—after so many 
words 1) I embrace you all tlirec and am devot¬ 
edly yours, 


Henry James. 
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To Walter V, R. Berry. 

H. J. never at any time received presents easily, and 
tlic difiiculty seems to have reached a climax over one 
recently sent him by Mr. Berry. It may not be obvious 
tliat the gift in question was a leather dressing-case. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

February 8th, 1912. 

Trcs-chcr et tres-grand ami I 

How you must have wondered at my silence! 
But it has been, alas, inevitable and now is but 
feebly and diinly broken. Just after you passed 
througli London—or rather even while you were 
passing through it—I began to fall upon evil days 
again; a deplorable bout of unwellness which, mak¬ 
ing me fit for nothing, gave me a sick struggle, 
first, in those awkward Pall Mall conditions, and 
tlien reduced me to scrambling back here as best I 
might, wliere I have been tliesc several days but a 
poor ineffectual rag. I shall get better here if I 
can still further draw on my sadly depleted store 
of time and patience; but meanwhile I am capable 
but of this weak and appealing grimace—so deeply 
discouraged am I to feel that there are still, and 
after I have travelled so far, such horrid little deep 
holes for me to tumble into. (This has been a 
deeper one than for many months, though I am, 
I believe, slowly .scrambling out; and blest to me 
has been the resource of crawling to cover here— 
for better aid and comfort.) . . . The case has 
]-eally and largely been, however, all the while, 
dearest Walter, that of my having had to yield, 
just after your glittering passage in town, to that 
simply overwhelming coup de mnmie of your— 
well, of your you know what. It was that that 
knocked me down—when I was just trembling for 
a fall; it was that that laid me flat. 



in the foregoing attempt to ao you, ana youi in¬ 
effable precede, some manner of faint justice; I 
wasn’t then, apt for any sort of right or worthy 
approacli to you, and there was nothing for me but 
resignedly to intermit and vie recoucher. You had 
done it with your omi mailed fist—mailed in glit¬ 
tering gold, speciously glazed in jmlishcd, incon¬ 
ceivably and indescribably sublimated, leather, and 
I had rallied but too superficially from the stroke. 
It claimed its victim afresh, and I have lain the 
better part of a week just languidly heaving and 
groaning as a result de vos oeuvres —and forced 
thereby quite to neglect and ignore all letters. I 
am a little more on my feet again, and if this con¬ 
tinues shall presently be able to return to town 
(Saturday or Monday;) where, however, the mon¬ 
strous object will again confront me. That is the 
grand fact of the situation—that is the tawny lion, 
portentous creature, in my path. I can’t get past 
him, I can’t get round him, and on the other hand 
lie stands glaring at me, refusing to give way and 
practically blocking all my future. I can’t live 
with him, you see; because I can’t live up to him. 
His claims, his pretensions, his dimensions, his as¬ 
sumptions and consumptions, above all the manner 
in which he causes every surrounding object (on 
my poor premises or within my poor range) to tell 
a dingy or deplorable tale—all this makes him the 
very scourge of my life, the very blot on my scut¬ 
cheon. He doesn’t regild that rusty metal—lie 
simply takes up an attitude of gorgeous swagger, 
straight in front of all the rust and the rubbish, 
whicli makes me look as if I had stolen somebody 
ehe’s (re-garnished hlason) and were trying to 
palm it off as my own. Cher et bon Gaultier, I 
simply can’t afford him, and that is the soiTy 
homely truth. He is out of the picture —out of 
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ininej and behold me condenmcd to live forever 
with tliat canvas turned to the wall. Do you know 
what that means ^—to have to give up ^^oinf^ about 
at all, lest eoinpllcalion.s (of tlie most inealeulahle 
order) .shouhl ensue from its being’ seen svbat J go 
aliout it'ilh. Bonne renommee vaut inieux (pie sae- 
de>voyage (lore, and Ihougb .1 may have bail weak¬ 
nesses that have brought me a little under publie 
noliee, my modest luild-all (which has acssimpanicd 
me in inijst of my voyage ihrough life) has at least, 
so far as I know, never fail Ja.'tcr, All this 1 have, 
to Ihink of and I put it candidly to you whlhi yet 
there is lime. 'I’hat you shouldn’t have e(mnled Ihe 
cost to yiair.self—Ihat is afler all perhajis etai- 
eeivable ((pioiipi’it ))einel) but that yiai shouldn’t 
have counted the eo.si to wc, to whom it spell.s ruin.' 
lliat ranks you with tlawe great lurid, Iluaigli lovely, 
romantic and historic lignres and charmers who 
have scattered Iheir adVelions and lavi.shed their 
favours laily (as it has ju'csiaitly appeared) to eon- 
snine and to destroy! More prosaically, dearest 
^Valter (if one of Ihe most lyric acts recorded in 
bistorj'—and one of the most linely acslJielic, mid 
one stanijied with the most matchless grace, liaN a 
prosaic sale,) 1 have been truly overwhelmed by 
the princely munilieencc and generosity of ymir 
jirocedi', and I have gasped under it while to.ssing 
on the bed of indisposition. For a beau geslc, e’est 
It! plus beau, by all odds, of any in all my life ever 
estpii.sst' in my direction, and it han, as such, left 
me really and Iruly panting helplc.ssly after - iir 
rather tpiilc inlen.scly hc/orc— ill AVhat is a poor 
man to do, mon prince, mon bon prince, mon 
grand prince, when so prodigiiai.sly practised uponV 
Thert! is iKilltiuf/, ym scci for the proceeding ilsclf 
swallows at a gulp, with its open crimson jaws 
(sitrli a rosy nuailhl) likt; (’arlyle'.s Mirabcau, “all 
formulas.*' One doesn’t “thank,” T take it, when 
the heavens open—that is when the whale of Mr. 
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Allen’s-in-the-Strand celestial shopfront does—and 
discliarge straight into one’s lap the perfect coin- 
pendhun, the very bui’den of the song, of just what 
the Angels have been raving about ever since we 
first heard of them. Well ma?/ they have raved 
—but I can’t, you see; I have to take the case (the 
incomparable suit-case) in abject silence and sub¬ 
mission. Ah, Waltei’, Walter, why do you do these 
things? they’re magnificent, but they’re not—well, 
discussable or permissible or forgivcable. At least 
not all at once. It will take a long, long time. 
Only little by little and bucldc-hole by buckle-hole, 
shall I be able to look, with you, even one strap in 
the face. As yet a sacred horror possesses me, and 
I must ask you to let me, please, though writing 
you at such length, not so much as mention the sub¬ 
ject. It’s better so. Perhaps your conscience will 
tell you wJiy—tell you, I jncan, that great supreme 
gestes are only fair when addressed to those who 
can themselves gesticulate, I can’t—and it makes 
me feel .so awkward and graceless and poor. I 
go about trying—so as to hurl it (something or 
other) !)ack on you; but it doesn’t come off—])rac- 
tice doesn't make perfect; you are victor, winner, 
iniistcr, oh irresistible one—you’ve done it, you’ve 
brought it off and got me down forever, and I must 
just feel your weight and bear your might to bless 
yoiu’ name—even to the very cud of the days of 
yours, deai'cst Waltei*, all too abjectly and too 
touchedly, 


Heniiy Jami:s. 



To JV. D. Howells, 

The following “open letter” was written to be road 
at the dinner held in New York in celebration of Mr. 
Howells’s seventy-fifth birthday. 

106 Pall Mall, S.W. 

February 1912. 

My dear Howells, 

It is made known to me that they are soon 
to feast in New York the newest and freshest of 
the .splendid birtlidays to whicli you keep treating 
us, and that your many friends will meet round 
you to rejoice in it and reaffirm their allegiance. 
I shall not be there, to my sorrow, and though tins 
is inevitable I yet want to be missed, peculiarly 
and monstrously missed; so that these words shall 
be a public apology for my absence: read by you, 
if you like and can stand it, but better still read to 
you and in fact straight at you, by whoever will be 
so kind an.d so loud and so distinct. For I doubt, 
you see, whether any of your toasters and acclaim- 
ers have anything like my ground and title for be¬ 
ing witli you at such an hour. There can scarce be 
one, I think, to-day, avIio has known you from so 
far back, wdio has kept so close to you for so long, 
and who has sucli fine old reasons—so old, yet so 
well preserved—to feel your virtue and sound your 
praise. My debt to you began well-nigh half a 
century ago, in the most personal way possible, and 
then kept growing and growing witli your own 
admirable growth—but always rooted in the early 
intimate benefit. This benefit was that you held 
out your open editorial hand to me at the time I 
began to write—and I allude especially to the sum¬ 
mer of 1866—with a frankness and sweetness of 
hospitality that was really the making of me, the 
making of the confidence that required help and 


iiavc uiin otiiiiiujcu ctuLftiu it lULig tiiiiu witii- 

out acquiring. You showed me tlie way and opened 
me tlie door; you wrote to me, and confessed your¬ 
self struck with me—I have never forgotten the 
beautiful tlu’ill of that. You published me at once 
—and paid me, above all, with a dazzling promp¬ 
titude; magnificently, I felt, and so that nothing 
since has ever quite come up to it. Mewe than this 
even, you cheered me on with a sympathy that was 
in itself an inspiration. I mean that you talked 
to me and listened to me—ever so patiently and 
genially and suggestively conversed and consorted 
with me. This won me to you irresistibly and made 
you the most interesting person I kne%v—lost as I 
was in the charming sense that my best friend was 
an editor, and an almost insatiable editor, and that 
sufch a delicious being as that was a kind of property 
of my own. Yet how didn’t that interest still 
quicken and spread when I became aware that— 
with such attention as you could spai’e from us, 
for I recognised my fellow beiicficiaries—you had 
started to cultivate youi’ great garden us well; the 
tract of virgin soil that, beginning as a cluster of 
bright, fresh, sunny and savoury patches, close 
about the house, as it wei*e, was to become that vast 
goodly pleasaunce of art and observation, of ap¬ 
preciation and creation, in which you have laboured, 
without a break or a lajise, to this day, and in which 
you have grown so grand a show of—well, really 
of everything, Your liberal visits to my plot, and 
your free-handed purchases there, were still greater 
events when I began to see you handle, yourself, 
with such ease the key to our rich and inexhaustible 
mystery. Then the question of what you would 
make of your own powers began to be even jnorc 
interesting than the question of what you would 
make of mine—all the more, I confess, as you had 
ended by settling this one so happily. My con- 


I I’cnifinlKT .sullvvin^’ Crum was thal I, your ori^’i- 
iial debtor, eouldu’t print or publish or pay you— 
wliieh w(aibl liavc been a sort ol’ ideal r6’paynicut 
and of eidmueed credit; you could take care ol’ your- 
Nclf so bcaulil’ully, aiul .1 could (unless by sojuc 
occasional bnpjiy chance or rare favour) .scarce .so 
much as planet! at your proof.s or have a glimpse 
of y<au’ “(‘udings.’’ f ccadd oidy read y(ai, full¬ 
blown and (inislusl- -and .sec, with the rest of the 
world, bow you were doing it again and again. 

'That Ibcii was wliat X had with time to .settle 
down to the enmmou altitude of .seeing you do 
it again a!ul again; keep «ai doing it, with vour 
heroic consistency and your noble, g(;nial abun¬ 
dance, during all the years that have seen so numy 
apparitions come an<l go, so numy vain /hajri.sbcs 
attempted and achieved, .so many little fortunes 
made ami unmade, so many weaker inspirations 
lictraycd and spent. Having inY«ulf to practise 
meaner eecuuimics, I have admirc(^, from period to 
perio<l. your .so am])lc and liluTul flow; wondered 
at your .secret for doing positively a little—Avbat 
do I say a litllei I mean a magnificent dealt—of 
I'lverylbing. I .seem to my.self to liavc fidtered ami 
langili.slieil, to liavc mi.ssed more occasions than I 
have gi-aspeil, while you have piled up your monu¬ 
ment.just by remaining at your post, mor you have 
iwul llie advantage, after all, of brcathiiig an air 
that lias suited ami nourished you; of sitting up to 
your m-ek, as I may .say- -or at least iip to your 
waist amid the .sources of your inspiration, 'rbere 
and .so yon wi-re at your post; there and so the spell 
could m'cr work for yciu, there, and ,so your rela¬ 
tion to all your material grow clo.scr and stronger, 
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your perception penetrate, your authority accumu¬ 
late. They make a great array, a literature in them¬ 
selves, your studies of' American life, so acute, so 
direct, so disinterested, so preoccupied but with 
the fine truth of the case; and the more attaching 
to me, always, for their referring themselves to a 
time and an order when we knew together what 
American life was —or thought we did, deluded 
though we may have been! I don’t pretend to 
measure the effect, or to sound the depths, if they 
he not the shallows, of the huge wholesale importa¬ 
tions and so-called assimilations of this later time; 
I can only feel and speak for those conditions in 
whieli, as “quiet observers,” as careful as 

sincere artists, we could still, in our native, our 
human and social element, know more or less where 
we were and feel more or less what we had hold 
of. You knew and felt these things better than 
I; you had learnt them earlier and more inti¬ 
mately, and it was impossible, I think, to be in 
more instinctive and more informed possession 
of the general truth of your subject than you 
happily fouiid yourself. The real affair of the 
American case and character, as it met your view 
and brushed your sensibility, that was what in¬ 
spired and attached you, and, heedless of foolish 
fliuTies from other cpiarters, of all wild or weak 
slashings of the air and wavings in the void, you 
gave yourself to it with an incorruptible faith. You 
saw your field with a rare lucidity; you saw all it 
had to give in the way of the romance of the real 
and the interest and the thrill and the charm of the 
common, as one may put it; the character and the 
coiiiedy, the point, the pathos, the tragedy, tlic 
particular homc-gi'own humanity under your eyes 
and your hand and with which the life all about you 
was closely interknitted. Your hand reached out 
to these things with a fondness that was in itself 
a literary gift, and played with them as the artist 
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(inly and alwaj's can play: freely, quaintly, incal- 
cnlalily, with all the assurance nf his fancy and his 
irnny, and yet with that iino taste fnr the truth and 
the [lily and the meaning' of the matter which keeps 
the temper of ohservatiou both sharp and sweet. 
'I'o observe, hy sueh an instinct and by such re- 
lleetion, is to (ind work to one’s hand and a chal¬ 
lenge In every hush; and as the familiar American 
scene thus bristled about 3'ou, so, year by 3'ear, 
your vision more and more justly respoiuled and 
swarmed, You put forth A Mod(‘rn Inslanee, and 
'I'he Jtise of .Silas Iiapham, and !Ila'/,ard of bfew 
Korluiu's, and 'i’he laindlord at Taon’s Head, and 
'I'lie Ketdons (that perfectly classic illustration of 
Viair s)nvit and yimr fovin,) after leaving ]mt forth 
iti iierhaps lighter-fingered prelude A Foregone 
(.‘onelusion, and 'The ttndiseovered C'ountrj’’, and 
'rhe Lady of the Aroostook, and 'I'he Minister’s 
Charge—to make of a long list too short a one*, 
with the ell’eet, again and agniin, of a feeling for the 
human relation, as the social elimatc of our ecain- 
tiy ([ualifies, Intensifies, generally' conditions and 
colours it, which, married in perfect felicity to the 
expressiou yrai found for its service, constituted 
Ihc originality that we want to fasten upon you, 
as with .silver naii.s, to-night. .Stroke by stroke and 
hook by hook your work was to become, for this 
ex([nisile notation of our whole democratic light 
and .shade and give and bdvc, in the highest degree 
(ItH'umrulHVji: so that none other, through all your 
lln(( long season, could approach it in value and 
amplitude. None, let me .say too, was to approach 
it in c.ssenlial distinction; for you had grown mas¬ 
ter, by insidious jjracliccs best known to your.sdf, 
of a inelho(i .so easy and .so natural, so marked with 
the personal element of your humour and the play, 
not less pei'.sonal, of your .sympath,v, that the critic 
kept coming on its secret connection with tlie grace 
of letters much as Fenimore Cooper’s Leather- 



you irom ever ncnig negieeiuiu i iiu cninjui ju- 
telligoiicc—if any sucli litful and disorcditctl liglik 
may still be conceived as within onr splicrc—has 
not at all begun to render you its tribute. 'I'lie 
more inquiringly and perecivingly it shall .still bo 
projected upon the American life we used to know, 
the more it shall bo moved by the analytic ami his¬ 
toric .S])irit, the more indispcn.sabic, the more a yes- 
.scl of light, will you be found. It’s a great Ihing 
to have used oi\c’.s genius and done one’s ^vork with 
.such quick and robust consistency that tlujy fall by 
their own weight into that happy .service, You 
may rcmeml)cr perhaps, and I like to recall, Imw 
the great and admirable '.rainc, in one of the line 
excursions of hi.s French curiosity, greeted yon as 
a precious painter and a .sovereign witno.ss. Hnt 
liis appreciation, I want you to believe with me, 
will yet be carried much further, and then—tiuntgh 
you may have argued your.self ha|>i)y, in your gen¬ 
erous way and with your incurable optimism, even 
Avhile noting yourself not understood* * your really 
beautiful time will eome. Nothing .so much a.s 
feeling that he may himself perhap.s hel|) a little 
to bring it on can give pleasure to yours all faith¬ 
fully, 

IIknuy .TAaiKH. 
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To Mrs. Wharton. 

The following' refer.s to the third volume (covering the 
years 1888 to 1848) of Mine Vladimir Karenine’s “George 
Sand, sa Vie et ses QLuvres,” an article on which, written 
by H. J. for the Quarterly Review, appears in Notes on 
Novelists. 

Refovjn Club, Pall Mall, S.W, 
March IStli, 1912. 

Dearest Edith, 

Just a word to thank you—so inadequately 
—for everything. Your letter of the 1st infinitely 
appeals to me, and the 3d vol. of the amazing 
Vladimir (amazing for acharnement ovei- her sub- 
jeet) has rejoiced my heart the more that I had 
quite given up expecting it. The two first vols. 
had long ago deeply held me—hut I had at last 
had to suppose them hut a colossal fragment. 
I’ortunately the whole tiling proves less fragmen¬ 
tary than colossal, and our dear old George ressort 
more and more prodigious the nearer one gets to 
her. The passages you marked contribute indeed 
most to this ineffable effect—and tlie long letter 
to sweet Solange is surely one of the rarest fruits 
of the human intelligence, one of tlic gi'eat things 
of literature. And what a value it all gets from 
our memory of that wondrous day when we ex¬ 
plored the very scene where they pigged so thrill- 
ingly together. What a crew, what moettrs, what 
habits, what conditions and relations every way— 
and Avhat an altogether mighty and marvellous 
George!—not diminished by all the greasiness and 
smellincss in which she made herself (and so many 
other persons!) at home. Poor gentlemanly, cruci¬ 
fied CIiop!—not naturally at home in grease—but 
having been originally pulled in—and floundering 
there at last to extinction! Ce qui depasse, how¬ 
ever—and it makes the last word about dear old 
G. reallj'-—is her overwhelming glibness, as ex- 



ns U> ail nor .'mxn ..- "/v ; 

on that sulOovt, inal cvorylUiuK fiaiiurlt-tl with il. 
at her comiiuuul lielps somflu)SN' In inakt* nitr frri 
that Provicleiu’c laid vij) Tor liu; Ki'fiu'li «iu'n a ‘j^*’**’ 
(if rcnmrk, in adraiuie and. a.s it wert*. slundd llic 
worat hofall, that Ihoir cnndiiet and mn'tirn, cnitiniK 
after, had jioailivcly to ,justify a>>d dn linrnair In 
Ihc Avliolo collcclioii oT roriuuluts plirnscs aiuli a^i 1 
say, glilmcsscs—so that as llu'i'c wove at any rate 
sucli Hungs there for them to ’nu'viliddy mti, why 
not simply ilo all the things that would give them 
a mppor/. and a sense? 'I'he things tec, |i(inr diH> 
inherited race, do, wc have to do so dimly and 
secjjtieaUy, without the sense of any sneh heanlirnl 
cadres awaiting us—and therefore poorly and go¬ 
ing hut half—or a tenth.uf the way. It makes a 

dilfercnee when you have to invent yonr sugges¬ 
tions and glosses all after the fuel! yon do it so 
miserably compared with I’rovidenee espeeiallv 
Providence aided hy the h’retieh language: widen 
hy the way convinces me that Providenee thinks 
and'r6'a% expresses itself only in b'ceneh. Hie Ian- 
guage of gallantry. It will he a joy when we enii 
next converse on these and cognate themes I 
know of no such link of true iuterehauge as a eoin- 
jnunity of interest in dear old (Jeorge. 

I don’t know what else to tell you nor where 
this will find you. , . . 1 kind of pray that yon may 
have been able to make yourself a system of H«»me 
.sort—to liave arrived at .some modus tuvnidi, 'I’he 
impossible wears on us, hut we wear a little luwe, 
I think, even on the coal-.strike and the mass of its 
attendant misery; though they prodiiee an elVeet 
and create an atmosphere un.spcakahly disnial and 
deprc.ssing; to w'hlch the window-smashing women 
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add a darker shade. I am blackly bored when the 
latter are at large and at work; but somehow I am 
still more blackly bored when they are shut up in 
Holloway and we are deprived of them. . . . 

Yours all and always, dearest Kdith, 

Henry JAirES. 


To II. G. Wells. 

This refers to a proposal (which did not take olTcct) 
that Mr. Wells slionld become a member of the lately 
formed Academic Committee of the Royal Society of 
Literature. 

106 Pall Mall, S.W. 

March 25th, 1912. 

My dear Wells, 

Your letter is none the less interesting for 
being what, alas, I believed it might be; in spite of 
which interest—or in spite of which belief at least 
—here I am at it again 1 I know perfectly what 
you mean by your indifference to Academics and 
Associations, Bodies and Boards, on all this gi’ound 
of ours; no one should know better, as it is pre¬ 
cisely mj'^ own state of mind—really caring as I 
do for nothing in the world but lonely patient vir¬ 
tue, which doesn’t seek that company. Neverthe¬ 
less I fondly hoped that it might end for you as it 
did, under earnest invitation, for me—in jmur hav¬ 
ing said and felt all tho.se things a7}d then joined — 
for the general amenity and civility and unim¬ 
portance of the thing, giving it the benefit of the 
doubt—for the sake of the good-nature. You will 
say that you had no doubt and couldn’t therefore 
act on any: but tlnitgcrm, alas, was what my letter 
sought to implant—in addition to its not being a 
question of j’-our acting, but simply of your not 
(that is of your not refusing, but simply lifting 
your oai* and letting yourself float on the current 



iciii.sL wlio would lmv(j to Luke a sli‘|> liiu’kwnrd or 
jisidc, it would 1)0 tor p;ravituling toward you, moll* 
iu/4; into your orbit as a nioro moro dirooL idVooL ol’ 
the ouergy <>r your pfouius. Y'our plea of your 
being auaroliio and seeing your work as such isn't 
in the. least, believe lue, a reason aguiusL; for (also 
believe me) you are essentially wrong about lluitl 
No talent, no imagination, no applie»ilion of art, 
as great as yours, is able not to iimke mueb less for 
anareliy Hum I'or a eoulinuity and eolu’ri'uey mu«'b 
bigger than any (lisinlegralit)n. 'I'bere’s no repre¬ 
sentation, no pielure (wbieli is your rorin,) I bat 
isn’t by its very nature ))reservalion, assoeialion, 
and of a i)ositive assoeialional npjn'nl that is the 
very grammar oT it; none that isn’t thereby soiiu! 
sort of interesting or enrious ordt r: 1 ulliwly defy 
it in short not to make, all Hie anareliy in the world 
aiding, far more than it unmakes Just as 1 nllerly 
defy the anarehie to expriiss itself representation- 
ally, art aiding, talent aiding, the play of invention 
aiding, in short //o//. aiding, without the grossest, the 
absurdest Ineonsisteney. ,So it is that yon are in 
our circle anyhow you can (lx it, and with ns al¬ 
ways drawing moro around (though always at a 
respectful and considerate distance,) fascinatedly 
to admire and waleh all to the greater glory of 
the I'lnglish name, and the brave, as brave as |)os- 
siblc Knglish array; the latter brave even with the 
one American bloteh upon it. Oh pal rial in in I—' 
that mine, the mere paying guest in the house, 
should have its credit more at heart than its un¬ 
natural, its proud and perverse soul However, all 
thi.s isn’t to worry or to weary (I wish it couhll) 




biiatterca dream that you might have come among 
IIS with as much freedom as grace. I prolong the 
sigh as I think how much you might have done 
for ow freedom—and liow little we could do 
against yours 1 

Don t answer or acknowledge this unless it may 
have miraculously moved you by some quarter of 
an inch. But then oil do /—thougli I must warn 
you that I shall in that case follow it up to the 
deathI ^ 

Yours all faithfully, 

Henuy James, 


To Lady Bell. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

May 17th, 1912. 

My dear Florence Bell, 

A good friend of ours—in fact one of our 
very best—spoke to me here a few days ago of your 
having lately had (all unknown to me) a great 
tribulation of illness; but also told me, to my lively 
relief, that you are getting steadily well again and 
that {thankful at the worst for small mercies after 
such an ordeal) you are in some degree accessible 
to the beguilement and consolation of letters. I 
have only taken time to wonder whether just such 
a mercy as this may not he even below the worst— 
hut am letting the question rest on the basis of my 
feeling that you must never, and that you mil never, 
dream of any “acknowledging” of so inevitable a 
little sign of sympathy. Such dreams, I too well 
know, only aggravate and hamper the upward 
struggle, don’t in the least lighten or quicken it. 
Take absolute example by me—who had a very dis¬ 
mal bad illness two and a half years ago (from out 



main unanswered. 1 want yon lo he I’oinplacfnt 
too—tliougli at liiis rale there won’t la: mneh for 
yon to he .so abouU 1 really Impe you nn 
smoothly and .serenely—and am glad now lliat I 
didn’t liel])Ie.s.sly know you were .so slriekeii. Hut 
.1 wi.sh 1 had Tor you a few .solid ehunks of digeslilile 
(that i.s, mainly good) new.s .such as, given your 
eonstitutional eharily, will melt in your motilli. 
(There are people for whom oidy I he other .sort 
i.s digc-stihle.) .Hut I .somehow in these .sulalued 
days—I speak of my own very personal ime.s •• 
don’t wft/i’6' new.s; J even rather drea<l hreaking out 
into it, or having it break into me.: it's so mueli 
of tenor— 

M(V}) 2(ilh, Hill Hall, 'rheydoa M ount, Mpping. 

I began the above now many days ago, and it wa.s 
(lashed from iny hand by a sudden (lap of one of 
the thou.sand lentaeles of the I lOiidou day hictken 
oil’ .short by that aggressive gesture (if Hie Ihjppiug 
of a teiitaele is a eonecivahle gesture;) ami here I 
take it up again in another plaee ami at the llr.st 
moment of any sort of freedom and eu.se for it. As 
I read it over the interruption .strikes me as a sort 
of blessing in di.sgui.se, as .1. ean’t imagine what 1 
meant to say in tlmt last portentous seiilenee, now 
doubtless never to be fini.slied, and not in the least 
deserving it—even if it can have been anything le.ss 
than the platitude that the news one gels is niueh 
more usiuilly had than good, and that as the news 
one gives is scarce mon;, jnostly, Ilian Hie news one 
has got, so the indigent state, in that line, is more 
gracefully worn than the bloated. I mu.st have 
meant something better than that. At any rale 
sec how indigent I am—thut with all Hie momen- 
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U)UH tilings that ought to liavc happened to me to 
explain my sorry lapse (Tor so many flaj's,) my 
ehroniele would seem only ol‘ the smallest hec:r. 
Put it at least that with these humble items the 
texture ol’ my life has bristled—even to the ell'eet 
of a eertaiu fever and Hurry; hut they are sueh 
matters ns wcadd make no llgnre among the great 
issues and jiroecssions of llouuton—as .1 believe 
that great order to jiroeoed. The nearest approaeh 
to the showy is my having come down here yesler- 
day for a ecaiple of days—in order not to prevent 
my y<iung vVmerieau nephew and niece (just lately 
niarri<’d, and to whom 1 have been lending my little 
house in the e(amtry) from the amusc'ment of it; 
as, being invilerl, Ihey yet wouldn’t come williont 
my dim jiroleelion so that I have ma<le, ilimly 
protective, thus much of a dash into the world • 
where I. liiul myself (piite vividly n^signetl, It is 
the world of the wonderful and delightful Mrs. 
Charles ITuntcr, whom ymi may know (long my 
very kind frieml;) and all swimming just now in 
a sea (d’ music: .John .Sargent (as much a player 
as a painter,) Percy (L'ainger, Koger Quilter, Wil¬ 
fred von (Heim, and others; round whose harmoni¬ 
ous circle, however, I laaun as in outer darkness, 
catching a vague glow Ihnaigh the veiled windows 
of the tem])le, hut on the whole only intelligent 
cjnaigh to fetrl and rue my stupidity—which is rpiite 
the wiaaig condition. It is a great curse not to he. 
densely emaigh indilVerent to emaigli impossible 
things I Most things arc impossible to me; hut I. 
blush for it can't brazen it cait that Huy are. no 
loss, llrazening it <a>t is the secret of life - for the 
ju’ii (laith, lUit what need of that have yow, lady 
of the fidl programme and I he rich ])erfornianee i 
What I do enter here (beyond the loving-kindness 
(/(! tou/c ct'Ur j( tincm') is the fresh illustration of 
the beauty aiul amenity and ancientry of this won¬ 
drous old h’ngland, which at twenty miles or so 



.so iinu oil your IVct ns to lio nhlo to /^liiio itKiiin 
ovt'i’ tlio.si! Iic’iiutirul jmnnu'l.s of l>.1i lu tlmt nisi* 
I almll he so delighU'il to gluU* in ujuiu you 
assuniin/^ luy Imlnucc lur.siTvnl at .some hour 
{.•ciitly iijipoiuteil hy yourself, 'riieii 1 .sliall tell 

you liiore.if you enu .stand more after this fouV” 

tccii sprawling and vaeuoiis pages. (Alas, I am 
Imt Ino aware there is nothing in them*, nolluug, 
that is, hut tlu*. nifc'clionate lldelily, wilh every 
l)le.saing on your furthei* eomplele. Iiealiiig. of) 
yours all eonstuutly, 

IIhnuv .Iamkh. 


To Mrs. W. K. Cllfftml 

On Mny 7,1012, the Acatleinic ('onnitil lis* of llu> Uoyal 
Society of Litcraliii'e celehralnl llii> eciileiinry of Uh' 
birth of llohert Hrowning. II. ,1. retiil n |iniii>r on ‘''ritr 
Novel in The IHng <ml tho Hook.' nflerwnnU iiicliubst 
in Notes ot^ Novelists, In an appreriati^v noliec of 
the occaftiou in ttic Pall Mall Oaxette Mr. Idliiua Voung 
described his voice as “old.” 

llcforin Club, Pall Mall. H,^V. 

May IHlh, 1012. 

Dearest Lucy I 

Your impulse to .steep me, and hold me down 
under water, in the l»’ountain of Youth, with 
Charles Poyd inusciilarly to help you, i.s no less 
heautiful than the expression you have given it, hy 
which I am more touched than I can tcU you. I 
take it as one of your constant kindncsse.s' hut I 



evitable, wholly, though I believe it was mainly 
applied to my voice. My voice was on that Cen¬ 
tenary itself Centenarian—for reasons that couldn’t 
be helped—for 1 really that day wasn’t fit to speak. 
As for one’s own sense of antiquity, my own, wliat 
is one to say?—it varies, goes and comes; at times 
isn’t there at all and at others is quite sufficient, 
thank you I I cultivate not tliinking about it—and 
yet in certain ways I like it, like the sense of having 
had a great deal of life. The young, on the whole, 
make me prettj’- sad—the old themselves don’t. 
But the pretension to youth is a thing that makes 
me saddest and oldest of all; the acceptance of tlie 
fact that I am all the while growing older on the 
other hand decidedly rejuvenates me; I say “what 
tlien?’’ and the answer doesn’t come, there doesn’t 
seem to be any, and tliat quite sets me up. So I 
am young enough —and you are magnificent, sim¬ 
ply: I get from you the sense of an inexhaustible 
vital freshness, and your voice is the voice (so beau¬ 
tiful I) of your twentieth year. Your going to 
America was admirably 3 mung—an act of your 
twenty-fifth. Don’t he jmunger than that; don’t 
seem a j^ar younger than you do seem; for in that 
case you will have quite withdi'awn from my side. 
Keep iqi with me a little. I .shall come to see jmu 
again at no distant day, but the coming week seems 
to have got itself pretty well encumbered, and on 
the 24th or 26 th I go to Rye for four or five days. 
After that I expect to be in town quite to the end 
of June. I am reading the Green Book in bits— 
as it were—the only way in which I can read (or 
at least do read the contemporary novel—though 
I read so very few—almost none.) My only way 
of reading—apart from that—is to imagine niysclF 
writing the thing before me, treating tbe subject— 
and thereby often differing h’om the author and his 



oiuu’cs «M(i intiu;s wimi Uicy "*iii givt*. i iiui 
miitorial lies t<K» Itioso in y«iur limul i»r ytinr liinul. 
otherwise expressed, <loesn’t liKlilen mime I il. 'I’lml 
is the fault of all llelive writin^^ now, it sc*eins to 
me—that and the inordinate ahiise of dinloKUc 
thou/<li tliis hut one e/leet of the not s<((i<'ezln/<‘. 
It’s a Avrong, a di.sastrcais and unseienlifh’ eeonoiny 
altogether. I. s(niee/.o as I read yoti htil that, as 
I say, is rcwritingl However, I will lell yon ninr<' 
wlien I have eaten all the |)ieee.s. And 1 shall love 
and stick to you always—as your old, very old, 
oldest old 

II. 


To Iluf/h IValpak. 

llefonn Chd». Pall Mall, ,S.W. 

May IDlh, iUlt}. 

... Your letter greatly moves and regales me. 
Fully do I enter into your joy of sc{|uestration, 
and your bli.ss of removal from this scene of healetl 
turmoil and dusty despair—which, lunvever, re¬ 
awaits you! Never mindj sink up to your neck 
into the brimming basin of nalurc and peace, anil 
teach yourself—by which 1 mean let ytan* grand¬ 
mother teach you—that with each revtdving year 
you will need and make more piously these preeicais 
.sacrifices to I’an and the Mu.scs. TIisloi'y (•lernallv 
repeats itself, and I remember avcII how in the old 
London years (of mp old Tmndon—//o’a isn’t lliat 
one) I used to clutch at tlic.sc chances of obscure 
ihgjit and at the possession, less frustrated, of my 
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soul, my senses and my hours. So keep it up; I 
miss you, little as I see you even when here {for 
I feel you more than I see you;) but I surrender 
you at whatever cost to the beneficent powers. 
Therefore I rejoice in the getting on of your work 
—how splaididly copious your flow; and am much 
interested in what you tell me of your readings 
and your literary emotions. Tliese latter indeed— 
or some of them, as you express them, I don’t think 
I fully .share. At least when j'ou ask me if I don’t 
feel Dostoieffsky’s “mad jumble, that flings things 
down in a heap,” nearer truth and beauty than the 
picking and composing that you instance in Steven¬ 
son, I reply with emphasis that I feel nothing of 
tlie sort, and that the older I grow and the more 
I ffo the more sacred to me do picking and compos¬ 
ing become—though I naturally don’t limit myself 
to Stevenson’s kind of the same. Don’t let any 
one persuade you—there are plenty of ignorant 
and fatuous duffers to try to do it—that sti’enuous 
selection and comparison are not the very essence 
of art, and that Form is [not] substance to that 
degi’ee that tliere is absolutely no substance with¬ 
out it. Form alone takes, and holds and preserves, 
substance—saves it from the welter of lielpless 
verbiage that we swim in as in a sea of tasteless 
tepid pudding, and that makes one ashamed of an 
art capable of such degradations. Tolstoi and D. 
arc fluid puddings, though not tasteless, because 
tlie amount of their own minds and souls in solution 
in the broth gives it savour and flavour, thanks to 
the strong, rank quality of their genius and their 
experience. But there are all sorts of things to be 
said of them, and in particular that we see how 
great a vice is their lack of composition, their de¬ 
fiance of economy and architecture, directly they 
ai'e emulated and imitated; then, as subjects of 
emulation, models, they quite give themselves away. 
There is nothing so deplorable as a work of art 



iJut wliiiL R RTiuro 1 mu rcmuug yuu utininn » 
very iiiipiM-rtRit unt! whit-h you Imvr (Irawti upon 
yourscir (as uiori-uvor it was (piili* riKl’l- 
Klumltl.) Hut no umltar^ I shall r*’‘‘ X”" 

—as suou as I liud you iu a Itaat fonu'i’. ... 

Wall, (laairst IIuf(h, lova iia* a lillla hflU'i' (if 
you rnii) lor this lallar, lor 1 aiu aver so foially 
iiutl faithrully yours, 

Ilr.NUV 


To ilf/.v.9 Jthuln Jinnit/hliui, 

llafonu t'lul., 1‘ail Mall. 

<)uua 2utl, HIlV!. 

My doar llhoda, 

']’()() niauy days hava alapsad siin’a I ji^ot 
your kind leltar hut lioudou days <to laak away 
avau for one who puuily trias lo auihuuk auil aao- 
uoinisc lliaiu—ns 1 . do; tliay fall, as it w«’ra, fnau ^ 
or, liettar still, lhay uttarlv {lissolva hi iny la-rva- 
loss gras)). tu that cufaalilad alutali (ha pcu iUolf 
lands to wap;gla aud drop; aud hatiaa, iu short, rny 

n icarauau of lauKUor over iha iuksliiixl. M'Iuh is 
ark moist .Suiulay a.m., and I sil aloiu’ in Ilia 
pfi'cat dim solemn library of Ihia CMuh ('rhaaUaray's 
Megatherium or whatever,) and say to myself that 
the conditions now at last ou{/Iil lo Iu? ausplaious 
though indeed lhat merely lauds lo niaka me hul 
brood iuelTieieutly over the trausroriualioiis of 
I.oudou as such scenes exju’ess them and as I havi* 
seen them go on growing. Now at last lha phiaa 
becomes an utter void, a desert peopled wllh ghosts, 
for all except three days (aixmt) <d' llu’ weak 
speaking from the social point of view. 'I'lit: old 



siou - wliit’h howtivcr, al'lor all, has its ancrits and 
ilseotivc’iiionoes too. . . . Cadogan Gardens, lucan- 
wliile, know me no more—tlio .region has turned 
to sadness, as if, witli your ahsenec, all the blinds 
were down, and I now have no such couddent and 
eordial afternoon refuge left. Very promptly, 
next winter, the blinds must be up again, and I 
will keep the tryst. I. have been talking of you 
this evasiing with dear W. ]'i. Norris, who is pay¬ 
ing one of bis mueh interspaeed visits to town ami 
has dined with ane, amiably, without other attrac¬ 
tions. (This letter, begun this Ji.m. and inter- 
rupUal, I lake up again toward midnight.) . . . . 

Good-night, however, now — I must stagger 
(really from the force of bao total am abstinence) 
to my jiever-miappreeiated eoiieh. (Norris (lineal 
on a bottle of soda-water and T on no drop of any¬ 
thing.) I jivay you be bearing grinully up, and I 
live in the light of your noble fortitude. One is 
always I he better for a great example, and I am 
jdways all-failhfully your.s, 

IIknuy .Tamks. 


To Hciir/i Javm, junior. 

IjHinb ITousc, llye. 

.Inly Kith, 1012. 

Dearest Harry, 

... 1 came down here from towir but live days 
ago, and feel intensely, after so long an absence, 
the blest, the invaluai)le, little old refuge-cpiality 
of dear I/. IT. at this and kindred .seasons. A 
tremendous wave of heat is sweeping oyer the land 
• passed (ai ap])arently from “yonr side”—and I 
left Iiondon a (iery furnace ami the lleform Club 
a feather bed (ui top of one in the .same. The 



li 


nothiiif^- could he more iiuiigHuug tmm 
lunate conditions, 

, . . The “working cxpeti.sivcly” nK*i 
signifies I’or me simply Urn “litcniry and hi 
tlic tccIunVid, side ol' liio mutter—the I’acL 
doing this IhjoIc I am led, hy the very protn 
action ol' my idiosyncrasy, on luicl on ini' 
evocation and rumillcalion ol’ old images ar 
ncctions, more intellectual and moral un 
rapliy (though all closely and, as t feel it. 
sitcly associated and involved,) tUnu 1 slwtl 
know what to do witli-' to do with, tlial in, 
book (I shall doubtless he able to use rejm 
supprcsseil parts in some oilier "'ay*) At’s iii 
and more (or long sinee eslulillshcil) cli 
always, tliat I have to project an<l do a gr<* 
in order to choose from that, after the fatd 
is most de.signated and supremely urgmil. 
a costly way of working, as regurils lime, it 
ole.—at least In the Nht)rl nin. In the U>i 
and “hy and large," it, f think, abundantly j 
itself. ‘That is really all I meant to convey 
and to your mother tlirongli Hill -ns a kiml 
caution and forewarning for your inevitabl 
of my “.slownc.ss." Of eour.se loo I have hii 
up and breaks, soinelime.s di.slusirleniiif^ 
through the reeurreneo of bad ])by.sieal eon 
-—and am still liable, strictly speaking, I ti 
lint the main thing to .say nbonl thc.se, once 
i.s tliat tlicy tend stea(lilj^^ and inost helpfi 
diminish, both in intensity and in diivaltt* 
that I have really now reached the point ill 
the .successful cd'ort to work really helps nu? 
eally—to say nothing of c<»ursc of (a Ih 
times) morally. It remains true that I do 
about the moncy-que.slion by nature im 
(since I wa.s horn worrying, though niy.se I 



result of these last years of lapse of productive 
work while niy expenses have gone more or less 
(while I was with you ail in America less I) ruth¬ 
lessly on. But of this it’s also to be cheeringly said 
that I have only to be successfully and continuously 
at work for a period of about ten days for it all 
to fall into the backgrouiid altogether (all the 
worry,) and be replaced by the bravest confidence 
of calculation. So much for that\ And now, for 
the moment—for this post at least, I must pull up. 
Well of coiu-se do I understand that with your big 
new preoccupations and duties close at hand you 
mayn’t dream of a move in this direction, and I 
should be horrified at seeming to exert the least 
pressure toward your even repining at it. More 
still than the delight of seeing you will be that of 
knowing that you are getting into close quarters 
with your new job, I repeat that you have no idea 
of the good this will do me I—as to which I sit be¬ 
tween your Mother and Peg, clasping a hand of 
each, while we watch your every movement and 
gloat, ecstatically, over you. Oh, give my love so 
abouudingly to them, and to your grandmotlier, 


on it all! 

Yours, dearest Harry, 


more affectionately than 


ever, 


H. J. 


To It. W. Chapman. 

Mrs. Brookenluini is of cour.sc the mother of the young 
heroine of The Awkxoard Age. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

July 17th, 1912. 

Dear Mr. Chapman, 

I very earnestly be^ you not to take as the 
measure of the pleasure given me by your letter 
the inordinate delay of this acknowledgmcn . 
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That admirable communication, reaching me at 
the climax of the London June, found me in a great 
tangle of difficiiJtieij over tlie commiind of jny time 
and general conduct of my correspondence and 
other obligations; so that after a vain invocation 
of a better promptness where you were concerned, 
I took lieart from the fact that I was soon to be at 
peace down here, and tliat hence I sliould be able 
to address you at my ease. I have in fact been 
here but a fe;v days, and my slight further delay 
has but risen from the fact that I brouglit down 
with me so many letters to answer I—though none 
of them, let me say, begins to alfcet me with tlic 
beauty and interest of yours. 

I am in truth greatly touched, deeply moved by 
it. What is one to say or do in presence of an 
expression so generous and so penetrating? I can 
only listen very bard, as it were, taking it all in 
with bowed head and clasped hands, not to say 
moist eyes even, and feel that—well, that the 
whole tiling has been after all worth while then. 
But one is .simply in the hands of such a render and 
apprcciator as you—one yields even assentingly, 
gratefully and irresponsibly to the cui-rent of your 
story and consistency of your case. I feel that I 
really don’t know much—as to what your various 
particulars imply—save that you are delightful, 
are dazzling, and that you must be beautifully right 
as to any view that you take of anything. Let me 
say, for all, that if you think so, so it must be; for 
clearly you see and understand and discriminate 
—while one is at the end of time one’s self so very 
vague about many things and only conscious of 
one’s general virtuous intentions and considerably 
strenuous effort. What one has done has been 
conditioned and related and involved —so to say, 
fatalised—every element and effort jammed up 
against some other necessity or yawning over some 
consequent void—and with anything good in one’s 



Awv. (ID 


TO H. W. OTIAVMAN 


m 

ftdiievciucut lU’ luic in one’s I'licully conscious all 
Ihc while of havin/f to h}' this and that mid the 
othtT corresponding dereliction or weakness. Y^ou 
let me oil', however, as handsomely as you draw 
me on, and I see yon as ahsolutely right about 
everything and want only to siinure with yonrs viij 
impression: that is to say any Imt that of my being 
“dim” in respeet to some of the aspects, possibly, 
of Mrs. llrookenham - which I dim’t think I am: 
X really think I could stand a still’ cross-examina¬ 
tion on that lady. Xlnt this is a detail, and 1 can 
meet you only in a large, utul foiul pve-suhmissiou 
on the various points yiui make. I greatly wish 
our contact at Oxford the oilier day had hc:en less 
liampered and reduced- .so that it was iinpossihle, 
in the event, altogelhcr, to get within hail of you 
at Oriel. But I have |)roniised the kind I’resideiit 
of Magdalen another visit, and theii I .shall insist 
on being free to come ami see you if you will let 
me. I cherish your letter and our brief talk mean¬ 
while as eharniingly-eoloured liglits in tlie^ total of 
that shining occasion. What jmwer to irradiate 
has Oxford at ils hest! and as it was, the other 
^vcck, so greatly at that best. I ilihik the grue¬ 
some little errors id’ text you once so devotedly 
noted For me in some of my original volumes don’t 
for llie most part survive in the collective edition 
' Imt though a slrcnuoiis I am a eonslitutiomilly 
faililile proof-rcadm', and L am almost alrai<l to 
a.ssiire my.self. TXowever, T must more or less face 
it, and I’ain yoiir.s, dear Mr. Chapman, all grate¬ 
fully and faithfully, 


IIknuy .Tamkh. 



To Utojh 

ItUliii* {Inline, Uyr. 

Ally;. J nil. IU12 

... I rr join* tlitit ymt wjuuIit it» sm li 
\uiviuisc Iiy wliirli I nu*»in mnro «•<(.( 

[iljii'y tluil tlmt yiiii mi|inirMlly Int- iii llic li^lil 
I’ln-insily iiiiil rlin-r. I’m vi ry ^hul fm" ymi t 
llir.so /.(flltif |«i‘i'»iiiii*» litur llir Nuiriil' iil mtiu* 
MmiU’li li» lii»'«luri‘ in. 1 luuni'l l<rm llu-rr 
liuipf yi'iirs u'tis iti'UT tln i*’ l»ul Min i- nl nil, 1 
Imvc'll’t furj^tiltni limv griiinl iiinl Nmipntlirtii 
fuuuil U. Unnk ilit-p uf r\riv imjirr^Ninii i 
have H Inl In U'll m«' «1 h ii tin- |«t«H|i}^jtl rrlm 
I liivi’ Iravt-lli’i-*’ tnlrs i-Niirrially ulmi I Invr 
Irnvt'llrl'; llirnTnrr lm\r |i)< iily In tluill im' riiul 
('ii)illi'iii tlial |iitHsiMii t trmi'l im furl 

lliaii llii'f. mill iiric-r sliitll ajjsain; Iml il trrvr-i 
k‘iiii [uiriinM'**. nr m«»>.t nf lli'-m, nnit I'm llmnk 
In lu’ ul'lr In tin hn limt h timl In f« <-l t \ » tt ni 
and \vlin|f‘»nmt‘ lillli* almni mr. Wf'tv li 
il)/ 4 ; ill tliia riidt' flimnin a tiiimm-r of (ntrliruiti 
had and lirulal mnninT't fnr tln’ NurrincNH 
the inaiU r ridK: Iml I I nnt in (hr Inilt nf 
IrinjirHl (il dnrt nnlliin^ l<nt rain and rngr.) i 
vvlidi I'm wllliin, my mind tn mr a knmd 
Ih, lujwrviT diHinrmlH-rrd and dirnnUrn. 1 linvi 
fit'cn a prraliirr l«i Ulk nf ;/i.h wdU Imt I sct 
I hcKc trriiiH vrry frw rrmliirr*! iiid> i-d; nnnr «« 
spraking nf, aldl h'l'i wnrili talking tn. (’hr 
l/oit iiinvi' Ntill in tiu* Imman nia.r<' hnt f likr 
think nf ynu llirrr; may it In* haig liidurr ynti I 
llu! fhir tn Ihr t"i;il. Vnn my nnihing nf any 
liirii In Ihi'HC |dntittidt'*>. mi 1 •.niipn'.r jmi an* ti 
alill a giKid wliilr nn (hr war I'allK hnt iNlirn ; 
art* rrady In amnkc* thr inpr »•? jirai r t nmr ninl 
we fnr a light. Il*s giual fnr j*»n tn havr r 
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Taine’s English Lit.; he lacks saturation, lacks 
waste of acquaintance, but secs with a magnificent 
objectivity, reacts with an energy to match, ex¬ 
presses with a splendid amplitude, and has just the ’ 
critical value, I think, of being so off, so far (given 
such an intellectual reach,) and judging and feel¬ 
ing in so different an air. It’s charming to me to 
hear that The Ambassadors have again engaged 
and still beguile you; it is probably a very paciced 
production, with a good deal of one thing within 
another; I remember sitting on it, when I wrote 
it, with that intending weight and presence with 
which you probably ohen sit in these days on your 
trunk to make the lid close and all your trousers 
and boots go in. I remember putting in a good 
deal about Chad and Strether, or Strether and 
Chad, rather; and am not sure that I quite under¬ 
stand what in that connection you miss—I mean 
in the way of what could be there. The whole thing 
is of course, to intensity, a picture of relations— 
and among them is, though not on the first line, 
the relation of Strether to Chad. The relation of 
Chad to Strether is a limited and according to my 
method only imiilied and indicated thing, suffi¬ 
ciently there; but Strether’s to Chad consists 
above all in a charmed and yearning and wonder¬ 
ing sense, a dimly envious sense, of all Chad’s young 
living and easily-taken other relations; other not 
only than the one to him, but than the one to Mine 
de Vionnet and whoever else; this very sense, and 
the sense of Chad, generally, is a part, a large part, 
of poor dear Strether’s discipline, development, ad¬ 
venture and general history. All of it that is of 
my subject seems to me given—given by dramatic 
projection, as all the rest is given: how can you 
say I do anything so foul and abject as to “state”? 
You deserve that I should condemn you to read 
the book over once again I However, instead of 
this I only impose that you come down to me, on 
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your return, for a couple of days—wlien we can 
talk better. I hold you to the heart of your truest 
old 

H. J. 


To Edmund Gosse. 

With regard to tlie “dread effulgence of their Ijord* 
ships” it will bo remembered that Mr. Gosse was at tliia 
time Librarian of the House of Lords. The allusion at 
the end is to Mr. Gosse’s article on Swinburne in the 
Dictionary of National Biograyhy., further dealt with in 
the next letter. 

Dictated. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

7th October, 1D12. 

My dear Gosse, 

Forgive this cold-blooded machinery—for 
I have been of late a stricken man, and still am 
not on my legs; though judging it a bit urgent to 
briefly communicate with you on a small practical 
matter. I liave had quite a Devil of a .summer, ii 
very bad and damnable July and August, through 
a renewal of an ailment that I had regarded ns 
a good deal subdued, but that descended upon me 
in force just after I last saw you and then abso¬ 
lutely raged for many weeks. (I allude to a mo.st 
deplorable tendency to chronic pectoral, or, more 
specifically, anginal, pain; which, however, I finally, 
about a montli ago, got more or less the better 
of, in a considerably reassuring way.) I was but 
beginning to profit by this comparative reprieve 
wiien I was smitten with a violent attack of the 
atrocious affection Imown as “Shingles”—my im¬ 
pression of the nature of which had been vngiic 
and inconsiderate, but to the now grim shade of 
which I take off my hat in the very abjection of 
respect. It has been a veiy horrible visitation, but 
I am getting better; only I am stiU in bed and have 
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to appeal to you in this graceless mechanical way. 
My appeal bears on a tiny and trivial cii’cumstance, 
the fact that I have i)ractically concluded an agree¬ 
ment for a Flat which I saw and liked and seemed 
to find within my powers before leaving town (No. 
21 Carlyle Mansions, Cheyne ^Valk, S.W.) and 
which I am looking to for a more convenient and 
secure basis of regularly wintering in London, for 
the possibly brief remainder of my days, than any 
I have for a long time had. I want, in response to 
a letter just received from the proprietors of the 
same, to floor that apparently leather benighted 
and stupid body, who are restless over tlie question 
of a “social reference” (in addition to my reference 
to my Bankers), by a regular knock-down produc¬ 
tion of the most eminent and exalted tie I can 
produce; whereby I have given them your distin¬ 
guished name as that of a voucher for my respecta¬ 
bility—as distinguished from my solvency; for 
which latter I don’t hint that you shall, however 
dimly, engage I So I have it on my conscience, 
you see, to let you luiow of the liberty I have thus 
taken with you; this on the chance of their really 
applying to you (which some final saving sense of 
their being rather silly may indeed keep them from 
doing.) If they do, kindly, very kindly, abound 
in my sense to the extent of intimating to them 
that not to Icnow me famed for mj' respectability 
is scarcely to be respectable tliemselvesl That is 
all I am able to trouble you with now. I am as 
yet a poor thing, more even the doctor’s than mine 
own; but shall come round presently and shall then 
be able to give you a better account of myself. 
There is no question of my getting into the Flat 
in question till some time in January; I don’t get 
possession till Dec. 2oth, but this preliminary has 
had to be settled. Don’t be biudened to write; I 
know your cares are on the eve of beginning again, 
and how heavy they may presently be. I have only 



And West End Properties Limited, the dread 
gence of tlieir Lordshijis; the latter being tin 
and yon the transparent lantern that my 
hand holds up. More, us I say, when that h 
less shak 5 \ I hope all yonr intimate news is 
and am only waiting for the new vol. of th( 
tionary with your Swinburne, which a word 
Si<lney Lee lias assured me is of maximum 
All faithful greeting. 

Yours always, 

HiiNiiv Ja] 


To Edmwid Gosse. 


Dictated, 

Lamb House, Uy 
October 10th, 1 

My dear Gosse, 

Your good letter of this morning he 
console and sustain. One really needs any 1 
can get after this odious experience. I am t 
ing, but it is slow, and I feel much ravage 
bedimmed. Eortunately these days have 
trinsic beauty—of tlie rarest and chavminges 
and I try to fling myself on tlie breast of 1 
(though I don’t mean by that fling myself a 
poor blisters and scars on the dew-sprinkled 
and forget, imperfectly, that precious how 
days tumble unresti’ained into the large roui 
deep dark, the ever open, liole of sacrifice, 
almost afraid m)'’ silly lessors of the Clielse 
‘won't apply to you for a character of me i 
haven’t done so by now; afraid because tl 
of a backliander from you, reaching them st 
would so gratify my sense of harmless spo 
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was only a question of a word in case tliey should 
appeal; kindly don’t dream of any such if they let 
the question rest (in spite indeed of their having 
intimated that they would thoroughly thresh it 
out.) 

I received with pleasure the small Swinburne—• 
of so chaste and charming a form; the perusal of 
which lubi'icated yesterday two or three rough 
hours. Your composition bristles with items and 
authenticities even as a tight little cushion with in¬ 
dividual pins; and, I take it, is everything that such 
a contribution to such a cau.se should be but for 
the not quite ample enough (for my appetite) con¬ 
clusive estimate or appraisement. I know how 
little, far too little, to my sense, that element has 
figured in those pages in general; but I should have 
liked to see you, in spite of this, formulate and 
resume a little moj-e the creature’s character and 
genius, the aspect and effect of his gcnei-al per¬ 
formance. You will say I have a morbid hankering 
for what a Dictionary doesn’t undertake, what a 
Sidney Lee perhaps even doesn’t offer space for. 
I admit that I talk at my ease—so far as ease is 
in my line just now. Very charming and happy 
Lord Redesdalc’s conti-ibution—showing, afresh, 
how everything about such a being as S, becomes 
and remain.s interesting. Prettily docs Redesdale 

write—and prettily will-have winced; if indeed 

tlie pretty even in that form, or the wincing in any, 
could be conceived of him. 

I have received within a day or two dear old 
George Mereditli’s Letters; and, though I haven’t 
been able yet very much to go into them, I catch 
their emanation of something so admirable and, 
on the whole, so baffled and tragic. We must have 
more talk of them—and also of Wells’ book, with 
which however I am having extreme difficulty. 
I am not so much struck with its hardness as with 
its weakness and looseness, the utter going by the 



lU’Hs iiiul jiiHiiiu"*-* t»r ( ilituiK if**' Jil' ii nt’f Ilf 

iitUiil|>t I" pritjri l llu* linuK*' t liurm U r, I 

jin*. qiiimlily «iul iintility mI" mtiiil. j,fruri(il m/c 
MU i nf [uTM'luilih ) Unit mu Ii )i Mjliju t rrir-* <il 
fur; In llu* .sluuiit* «»f itiir juirMimj mlii'iMii. 
MU’h a In^ K‘* “ . W 

olU’ lliiilk?< «»f ttimt Viviilju '»•« in I'Vmu'r 

hUrll a niHr, Imvi* Iniju il t>i it > r< « I III rniiitiu' 
yalivo luul I’ritU’ul Uni llu ti’ it ti»ii in 

1(1 jiiiy, imil I am alili*. in llu* imicr kry, In 
t(i(i lilUf, \Vf iiHitl Ih- III it uKinti. 1 wiiH nfi 

ynur wifi* was having »ii«*fliir nf iln- || 

vallry t<> tmul I liml In ar*! nf \‘>iir hmliu'r 
lu'v’.H illiu'SN, May pi ni'* t'*iurli»»\v voiur! I 
iiliil y«'li nil, nml ant alt fiiitlifi 

yiiurw, 

lliMiv Jami., 


To f«'<is»i', 

DirtalaJ, 

I.mull IlmiiM*, Uyr. 
(MmIh r I nil, HM: 

My (Irnr Cins-w, 

I,rt nil* lliniili yuii nq;niii, i>ii this Iniiu* k 
lilOllj^h I nlill )>r, fitr thr rlinnitiiiti^ fnrin nf \ 
iicwu of ynnr linvlii}< lu-ljinl inr uitli my fasliil 
friciuls (if llu* l■‘)(ll, t‘li rtrl>, llu >■ win* in In* Im 
lo IIh'IIi' (liH)itt*, fur llu* Jirn.if i.f yur liaviitji, i 
yonr jiolciil IliimT, (irrtMil llu* mi n'ilrtt sjir 
nri*iv(*!( llii*< itioriiiiiK in llu* r»«rm nf a i|iiil<* nli*»t' 
tiUH rc<nu*Ht timl I will CMni'liuti- mir tniiniu* 
liy a ft intuit lire*. 'I'liit I am il<>iti)', aiul I am tin 

wlliU* josl ill fniiil cnlltiilrmlinii nf the m tilsi 
liiilc (i{i(iL Isiisi’rptililr (n {irnfnitali«>it) llmt 1 « 



Very iiitcresUng your note—in the matter oi 
George Meredith. Yes, I spent much of yester¬ 
day reading' the liCtters, and quite ngree 'vvith yoiii* 
judgment of them on the score of their rather 
marked non-illuslriition of his intellectual -wealth. 
'I'liey make one, it seems to me, enormously Uko 
him^—Imt that one had always done; and the series 
to Morley, and in a minor degree to Maxsc, con¬ 
tain a certain number of rare and line things, many 
heautil’ul felicilie.s of wit and vision. But the whole 
aesthetic range, understanding that in a big sense, 
strikes me as meagre and short; he clearly lived 
even less than one liad the sense of his doing in the 
world of art" in that whole divine preoeeupation, 
Uiat wliole intimate restlessness of projection and 
pcrecptlon. And tliis is the more striking that he 
appears to have been far more eoimmmlealive and 
overflowing on the whole ground of wliat he was 
doing in jirosc or vor.se than I had at all supposed; 
to have lived and wrought with all those doors 
more open and puhliely slamming and creaking 
on their hinges, as it were, than had consorted 
witli one’s sense, and with the whole legend, of his 
intellectual solitude. Ills whole case is full of 
anomalies, however, and these volumes illustrate 
it even hy the light tliey throw on a certain poor¬ 
ness of range in mo,st of liis con’espondonts. Save 
l’(u* Morley (et cneorol) most of them figure here 
as folk too little it la hauteur—I though, of course, 
a man, even of his distinction, can live and deal 
hut with those wlio arc within his radius. ITe was 
.slanu'd, to my vision, in Jiinny ways—and that 
makes liim hut the more nohly putlictie. In fine 
the svhole moral .side of him throws out some splen¬ 
didly clear lights—while the “artist,” the .secondary 
Shakesi)eare, remains curiously dim. Your jniss- 
ing any letters to me rests on a misconception of 



nhvay.s a fliarining, a finitr f.i»l«iulal aiai rath 
KlruuK^s M* mnlrril itNt U’ In hr nm*, i 

gt'iiially aiiil ^lillcrinKly. lail all rxrluiivrly, lli 
I, simply sal In-rini' him till llu* tnirlain fi-ll, ai 
Hull calm' aifaiu wla-n I fi ll I slmuhl dial it u 
HuL I lu vcT ruui/ il up. nr\t r frit anv fhargi* ( 
me l«i fliallriip:r liim hy inututinn nr a ttrr. It 
Dia* or Iwii iiiilcs frnm him iliti I dial wlint W 
Jh'ivdilh wrnU’ In iiu*; anil IIu-m', (ImuKh ta-rfii'l 
t'hnrmiiip: aial Kiial, I have* |irt'fi rrrt| In Kii*p n 
vi'iililalfil. llnwi-vrr, I am little* i-iii>n^)i nhirnii 
Ihal Haiiu* ilisi’i't’linn In//<*« ! I slnu ly mi-ial, h 

il'a alislll'll linw* far I fei’l I’ve- In e*nmi* Imck frn; 
.Siiru lual slraiiu'd hai the* Imrriil lui*.iiu*N»i Irfl n 
Ihit lurvcilhi'IrsH I lin]«f, aial in fai-l aliia 
propnsc. 

Vmiri all faitlifiitly. 

Uknhv J.vMia. 


Tn Kthnuuil (ioanr. 

Thr ^U^rninj^ }Unf l«y Mr. tin 

of till* J.ttit'ra n( (irtirifc Mctcihih, 

Dictntvd, 

I.rimli Ilnnw. Uv«‘. 
Ortnlu-r imh, IHI’J. 

My dear CJnssr, 

'I'hia }h tpjilr n fi'vrriili llnrry nf rnr; 
flpoialnu’c liijl plniM* ilnn'l fnr a iiinmnit frri I 
mrsciil In cMlai) cm ynii tlir U-asl fnrlht-r rliarj; 
.1 Hilly Waul In prntc’sl against ynur impnialinii 
.sarcaHiii in my d^iin* nf ihr piti't'iiNliinit ami ! 
pins and this all j^mially: llmt inmMIt' h»vl 
rcpiTscnti’d In inysrlf Hit* ltig}a'*il jtn.|<,ili)i* triht 








^LWuauiy liu DUUll LCliat; outlii Slupc 

had ever before grown, within the same number of 
square inehes, so dense a little forest of discrimi¬ 
nated upright stems! Tliere you ai-e, and I hear 
with immense satisfaetion of the prospect of an¬ 
other crop yet—this time, I infer, on larger gi’ound 
and with beautiful alleys and avenues and vistas 
piercing the plantation. 

I rejoice alike to know of the M.P. article, on 
which I shall be able to put my hand here betimes 
tomorrow. I can’t help Avjshing 1 had known of 
it a little before—I should have liked so to bring, 
in time, a few of my gleanings to your mill. But 
evidently we are quite under the same general im¬ 
pression, and your point about the dear man’s con- 
foundingness of allusion to the products of the 
French spirit is exactly what one had found one¬ 
self bewildcredly noting. There are two or three 
rather hig felicities and sanities of judgment (in 
this order;) in one place a fine strong riglitly-dis- 
criminated apprehension and characterisation of 
Victor Hugo, But for the rest such queer lapses 
and wanderings wild; with the striking fact, above 
all, that he scai’cely once in the 2 volumes makes 
use of a French phrase or ventures on a French 
passage (as in sundiy occasional notes of acknowl¬ 
edgment and other like flights,) witliout some 
marked inexpertness or gauchcrie. Three or four 
of these things are even painful—they cause one 
uncomfortably to flu-sh. And he appears to have 
gone to France, thanks to his second wife’s con¬ 
nections there, putting in little visits and having 
contacts, of a scattered sort, much oftencr than I 
supposed. He “went abroad,” for that matter, 
during certain years, a good deal more than I had 
fancied him able to—^which is an observation I find, 
even now, of mucli comfort. But one’s imjmes- 
sion of his lack of what it’s easiest to call, most 


^J. U1X1IV*»7 V/JL ^ 1. \.*4.«. l/i J Ci\ i 1 I I 

a novel of Daudet’s, “Nuina Roumcstan,” 
the remark, twice over, that iie iias never “li 
any of the others; he only “likes” this oncl 
tone is of the oddest, coming fi'om a man o 
craft—even tliough the terms on which he hii 
was of the waft remain so peculiar—and siv 
there would be so much more to say about, 
fellow-novelist who could read Daudet at all 
I can’t imagine his not, in such a relation, 1 
read with cm*iosity, with critical appetite) “Ni 
might very well appear to stand out fron 
others as tlie finest flower of the same method 
not to take it as one of them, or to take tlic 
of its family and general complexion, is to ri 
“liking” and not-liking to the sort of use tl 
spelling-out schoolgirl might make of them, 
of all (if I don’t bore you) I think one parti 
observation counts—or has counted for me; tin 
of the non-oceurrence of one name, the one 
aesthetic curiosity would have seemed scarce 
in any real overflow, to l\ave kept entirely sh 
that of Bal 2 ac, I mean, which Meredith not 
never once, even, stumbles against, hut so mu 
seems to stray within possible view of. Of c 
one would never dream of measuring “pin 
mind,” in such a case, by any man’s positive 
tions, few or many, of tlie said B. ; yet wIk 
isn't ever mentioned a certain desert effect c 
from it (at least it does to thirsty me) and I 
all sorts of little reflections. But I am makin 
many now, and they are loose and casual, ant 
mustn’t mind them for the present; all the 
that I’m sorry to say I am still on shaky gi' 
physically; this odious ailment not being, a] 
ently, a thing that spends itself and clears oil 
a beastly poison which hangs about, even aftc 
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most copious eruption and explosion, and suggests 
dismal relapses and returns to bed. I am really 
thinldng of this latter form of relief even now— 
after having been up but for a couple of hours. 
However, don’t “mind” me; even if I’m in for a 
real relapse sovie of the sting will, I trust, have 
been drawn. 

Youi’S rather wearily, 

Henry Jaaies. 

P.S. I am having, it appears—Sunday, 2 p.ni. 
—to tumble back into bed; though I rose but 
at 101 


To 'Edmund Gossc, 

Dicidied, 

Lamb House, Rye. 

October 15tli, 1912. 

My dear Gosse, 

Here I am at it again—for I can’t not thank 
you for your two notes last night and this morn¬ 
ing received. Your* wife has all my tenderest 
sympfithy in the matter of what the loss of her 
Rrother cost her. Intimately will her feet have 
learnt to know these ways. So it goes on till we 
have no one left to lose—as I felt, with force, two 
summers ago, when I lost my two last Rrothers 
witliin two months and became sole survivor of all 
my Father’s house. I lay my hand very gently 
on our friend. 

With your letter of last night came the Corn- 
hill with the beautifully done little Swinburne 
chapter. What a “grateful” subject, somehow, in 
every way, that gifted being—putting aside even, 
I mean, the value of his genius. He is grateful 
by one of those arbitrary values that dear G.M., 
for instance, doesn’t positively command, in pro- 
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portion to his intrinsic weight; and wlio can say 
quite why? Cliariuing and vivid and authentic* 
at any rate, your picture of that occasion; to say 
nothing of your evocation, charged witli so fine 
a Victorian melancholy, of Swinburne’s time at 
Vichy with Leighton, Mrs. Sartoris and Richard 
Burton; what a felicitous and enviable image they 
do make together—and what prodigious discourse 
must even more particularly have ensued when S. 
and B. sat up late together after the others I Dis¬ 
tinct to me the memory of a Sunday afternoon at 
Flaubert’s in the winter of ’75-’70, when Maupas¬ 
sant, still inedit, but always “round,” regaled nio 
witli a fantastic talc, irreproducibic hero, of llio 
relations between two Englislunen, each other, and 
their monkcyl A picture the details of which have 
faded for me, but not the lurid impression. Most 
deliciously Victorian that too— I bend over it all 
so yearningly; and to the effect of my hoping 
“ever so” that you are in conscious possc-ssion of 
material for a series of just such other chapters In 
illustration of S., each a separate fine flower for 
a vivid even if loose nosegay. 

I’m much interested by your echo of Haldane’s 
remarks, or whatever, abo\it G. M. Only the dim- 
culty is, of a truth, somehow, that ces vicssicnrt, 
he and Morley and Maxse and Stephen, and two 
or three others, I.iady Ulrica included, really never 
knew much more where the// were, on nil tho 
“aesthetic” ground, as one for convenience calls it, 
than the dear man himself did, or where ?!e was; 
so that the whole history seems a record somehow 
(so far as “art and letters” arc in question) of a 
certain absence of point on the part of every ono 
concerned in it. Still, it abides witli us, I think, 
that Meredith was an admirable spirit even if not 
an entire mind; he thi-ows out, to my sense, splen¬ 
did great moral and ethical, what he himself would 
call “spiritual,” liglits, and has again and again 


as nc)Uiin|^', I Ihiiilc, Lo llie intimately Kunc and 
sLraiglit; just as the artist wis nolliitjg to tlie good 
eiti*/.en anti the liberalised hourgeois. However, 
lead me not onl 1 thank ytai ever so kindly Tor 
the auLhentioity ol' your word alnait these beastly 
.vcoiirrcnees (ot' my disorder.) 1 I’eel you lloated 
in confidence on the deep tide of Philip'.s expori- 
cnco and wisdom. Still, 1 am trying to keep 
mainly out of bed again (after <^8 hour.s just re~ 
newedly spent in it.) Ihit <ni these terms youMl 
wish me hack there—and I’m your.s with no\vord 
more, 

IIJ';nky Jami;s. 


To 'Vjdmund Gosse. 

Mr. Goflfio had nakrtl for fartlior tMails with vo/^avii 
to Mftnpa«Haiil.’H Inh', rcfcrml lo in tin* proviotiH litlrr. 
The logcatl in (jiu-Hlion wum roiuircttsl wilh KhTlat ami 
tilt! odd flgiiiT of ({forgo JO. .f. I’owfll, Swinlmritf’H lioat 
tliorc dnriug tliu sitinniur of 1808, and tiiuro tliua once 
nfterwanlH. 

' Dictated, 

Tjamh ItouRc, live. 

October 17th, 1012. 

My dear Gossc, 

It’s very well invoking a elo.se to tliis raging 
fever of a (’orre.spomkmeo when you have .sueli arts 
for .sending and keeping the temperatnro U)»l I 
feel in tin; ])re.scn <!0 of your letter last niglit re¬ 
ceived that the little maclnne thru.st under ono’.s 
tongue may well m)w regi.ster or introduce the 
hahhie of a mind ^'un’ected”; tlanigb interestingly 
.so, let me add, since it is intlced a thrill to think 
that I am ]>crhap.s the last living dc[)o.sitary of 
Maupa.ssant’s wonderful confidence or Icgcmi, I 



deal at the same time, 1 contess, iincier tnc rnnueu 
of an lionour “unto which I was not born ; or, 
more excictly, liadii’t been proj^erly brought up or 
pre-admonished and pre-inspired to* I pull luy^ 
self together, I invoke fond memory, as you urge 
upon me, and I feel the huge responsibility of luy 
office and privilege; but at the same time I nnist 
remind you of certain inevitable weaknesses In n\y 
position, certain essential infii’inities of iny rela¬ 
tion to the precious fact (meaning by the precious 
fact Maupassant’s having’, in that night of time 
and that general failure of inspiring prescience, 
so remarkably regaled me.) Yovi will sec in a mo¬ 
ment everything that was wanting to nmkc me the 
conscious recipient of a priceless treasure. Yo\i 
will sec in fact how little I could iiavc any of tl>c 
right mental preparation. I didn’t in the least 
know that M. himself was going to be so rcniavlc- 
ahle; I didn’t in the least know that I %vas going 
to be; I didn’t in the least know (and this was 
above all most frivolous of me) tlmt you w'crc go¬ 
ing to be; I didn’t even laiow that the monkey was 
going to be, or even realise the peculiar degree and 
nuance of the preserved lustre awaiting ccs mes¬ 
sieurs, the three taken together. Guy’s story (ho 
was only known as “Guy” then) dropped into my 
mind but as an unrelated thing, or rather as one 
related, and indeed with much intensity, to the 
peculiai’ly “rum,” weird, macabre and unimagina¬ 
ble light in which the interesting, or in other words 
the delirious, in English conduct and in English 
character, are—or were especially then—viewed 
in French circles sufficiently self-respecting to have 
views on the general matter at all, or in other words 
among the truly refined and enquiring, “Ilcro 
they are at itl” I remember that as my main in¬ 
ward comment on Maupassant’s vivid little history; 
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which was thus thereby somehow more vivid to me 
about him, than about either our friends or the 
Monkey; as to whom, as I say, I didn’t in the least 
foresee tliis present hour of arraignment 1 
At the same time I think I’m (^uite prepared 
to say, in fact absolutely, that of the two versions 
of the tale, the two quite distinct ones, to which 
you attribute a mystic and separate currency over 
there, Maupassant’s story to me was essentially 
Version No. I. It wasn’t at all the minor, the 
comparatively banal anecdote. Really what has 
remained with me is but the note of two elements— 
that of the Monkey’s jealousy, and that of the 
Monlcej^’s death; how brought about the latter I 
can’t at all at this time of day be sure, though I 
am haunted as with the vague impression that the 
poor beast figured as having somehow destroyed 
himself, committed suicide through the separate in¬ 
juria formae. The third person in the fantastic 
complication was either a young man employed as 
servant (within doors) or one employed as boat¬ 
man, and in either case I think English; and some 
thin ^host of an impression abides with me that 
the “jealousy” was more on the Monkey’s part 
toward him than on his toward the Monkey; with 
which the circumstance that the Death I seem 
most (yet so dimly) to disembroil is simply and 
solely, or at least predominantly, that of the resent¬ 
ful and impassioned beast: who hovers about me 
as having seen the other fellow, the jeune anglais 
or whoever, installed on the scene after he was more 
or less lord of it, and so invade his pro\nnce. You 
see how light and thin and confused are my data I 
How I wish I had known or guessed enough in 
advance to be able to oblige 3 'Ou better now; not 
a stone then would I have left unturned, not an i 
would I have allowed to remain undotted; no 
analysis or exhibition of the national character (of 
either of the national characters) so involved would 
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I have failed to catch in the act. Yet I do so far 
serve you, it strikes me, as to be cleai’ about tins — 
that, ■whatever turn the denouement took, which¬ 
ever life was most luridly sacrificed (of those of 
t!ie two humble dependants), the drama had essen¬ 
tially been one of the affections, the passions, the 
last cocasserie, with each member of tlie quartette 
involved 1 Disentangle it as you can—I think 
Browning alone could really do sol Does this at 
any rate—the best I can do for you—throw any 
sufficient light? I recognise the importance, the 
historic bearing and value, of the most perfectly 
worked-out view of it. Such a pity, with this, that 
as I recover the fleeting moments from across the 
long years it is my then active figuration of tlic 
so tremendously averti young Guy’s intellectual, 
critical, vital, experience of the subject-matter that 
hovers before me, rather than my comparatively 
detached curiosity as to the greater or less origi¬ 
nality of ces messieurs!—even though, with this, 
highly original they would appear to have been. 
I seem moreover to mix up the occasion a little (I 
mean the occasion of that confidenee) with another, 
still more dim, on which the so communicative Guy 
put it to me, aproi)os of I scarce remember what, 
that though he had remained quite outside of the 
complexity I have been glancing at, some jeune 
anglais, in some other connection, had sought to 
draw him into some scarcely less fantastic or ab¬ 
normal one, to the necessary determination on liis 
part of some prompt and energetic action to the 
contrary: the details of which now escape me— 
it’s all such a golden blur of old-time Flaubert- 
ism and Goncourtisml How many more strange 
flowers one might have gathered up and preserved! 
There was something from Goncourt one after¬ 
noon about certain Swans (they seem to run so 
to the stranger walks of the animal kingdom!) who 
figui’ed in the background of some prodigious 
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British existence, and of whom I seem to recollect 
there is some faint recall in “La Faustin” (not, 
by the way, "Le Faustin,” as I think the printer 
has betrayed you into calling it in your recent 
Cornhill paper.) But the golden blur swallows 
up everytliing, everytliing but the slow-crawhng, 
the too lagging, loitering amendment in my tirc” 
some condition, out-distanced by the impatient 
and attached spirit of yours all faithfully, 

Heney James. 


To H. G, Wells. 

Dictated. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

October 18th, 1912. 

My dear Wells, 

I have been sadly silent since having to 
wire you (nearly three weeks ago) my poor plea 
of inability to embrace your so graceful offer of 
an occasion for my at last meeting, in accordance 
with my liveliest desire, the eminent Arnold Ben¬ 
nett; sadly in fact is a mild word for it, for I have 
cursed and raged, I have almost irrecoverably suf¬ 
fered—with all of which the end is not yet. I had 
just been taken, when I answered your charm¬ 
ing appeal, with a violent and vicious attack of 
“Shingles”—under which I have lain prostrate till 
this hour. I don’t shake it off—and perhaps you 
know how fell a thing it may be. I am precari¬ 
ously “up” and can do a little to beguile the black 
inconvenience of loss of time at a most awkward 
season by dealing after this graceless fashion with 
such arrears of smashed correspondence as I may 
so presume to patch up; but I mayn’t yet plan for 
the repaii’ of other losses—I see no hope of my 
leaving home for many days, and haven’t yet been 
further out of this house than to creep feebly about 
my garden, where a blest season has most fortu- 
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nately reigned. A couple of months hence I go 
up to town to stay (I have taken a lease of a small 
unfurnished flat in Chelsea, on tlie river;) and 
there for the ensuing five or six months I shall aim 
at inducing you to bring the kind Bennett, whom 
I meanwhile cordially and ruefully greet, to par¬ 
take witli me of sonic modest hospitality. 

Meanwhile if I’ve been deprived of you on one 
plane I’ve' been living witli you very hard on an¬ 
other; you may not have forgotten that you kindly 
sent me “Marriage” (as you always so kindly ren¬ 
der me that valued service;) wliieli I’ve been able 
to give myself to at my le.s.s afflicted and ravaged 
hours. I have read you, as I always read yoii, and 
as I read no one else, with a complete abdication of 
all those “principles of criticism,” canons of form, 
preconceptions of felicity, references to the idea of 
method or the sacred laws of composition, which 
I roam, which I totter, through the page.s of others 
attended in some dim degree by the fond yet feeble 
theory of, but which I shake off, n.s I advance un¬ 
der your spell, with the most cynical inconsistency. 
For under your spell I do advance—.save when I 
pull myself up stock still in order not to break 
it witli .so mucl) as the breath of appreciation; I 
live with you and in you and (almost cannibal-like) 
on you, on you II. G. W., to the sacrifice of your 
Marjoi'ies and your Traffords, and whoever may 
be of their company; not your treatment of them, 
at all, but, much more, their befooling of you 
(pass me the merely scientific expression—I mean 
your fine higli action in view of the red herring 
of lively interest they trail for you at their heels; 
becoming thus of the es.senee of the spectacle for 
me, and nothing in it all “happening” so much as 
these attestations of your character and behaviour, 
these reactions of yours as you more or les.s follow 
them, affect me as vividly happening. I see you 
“behave,” all along, much more than I see them 
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even when they beliave (as I’m not sure they be¬ 
have most in “Marriage”) with whatever charged 
intensity or accomplished effect; so that the ground 
of the drama is somehow most of all the adventure 
for you —not to say of you—the moral, tempera¬ 
mental, personal, expressional, of your setting it 
forth; an adventure in fine more appreciable to me 
than any of those you are by way of letting them 
in for. I don’t say that those you let them in for 
don’t interest me too, and don’t “come off” and 
people the scene and lead on the attention, about 
as much as I can do with; but only, and always, 
that you beat them on their own ground and that 
your “story,” through the five hundred pages, 
says more to me than theirs. You’ll find this per¬ 
haps a queer rigmarole of a statement, but I ask 
you to allow for it just now as the mumble, at best, 
of an invalid; and wait a little till I can put more of 
my hand on my sense. Mind you that the resti'iction 
I may seem to you to lay on my view of your work 
still leaves that work more convulsed witli life and 
more brimming with blood than any it is given me 
nowadays to meet. The point I have wanted to 
make is that I find myself absolutely unable, and 
still more unwilling, to approach you, or to take 
leave of you, in any projected light of criticism, 
in any judging or concluding, any comparing, in 
fact in any aesthetic or “literary” relation at all; 
and this in spite of the fact that the light of criti¬ 
cism is almost that in which I most fondly hnsk 
and that the amusement I consequently renounce 
is one of the dearest of all to me. I simply decline 
—that’s the way the thing works—to pass you 
again thi’ough my cerebral oven for critical con¬ 
sumption: I consume you crude and whole and to 
the last morsel, cannibalistieally, quite, as I say; 
licking the platter clean of the last possibility of 
a savour and remaining thus yours abjectly, 

Henry Jaaies. 



Dictated, 


^ wr \rUf \Af^ 


Lamb House, Rye, 
October 22nd, 101 


Dear Ma^ Ward, 

Having to aeknowledg-e in tJiis colcl-blo< 
lorin so gracious a favour as your kind letter 
received is so sorry a business as to tell at on 
sad tale of the stricken state. I have been Inici 

atrocious visifcatior 
oiiingies, as the odious ailment is so viila'arl v 
adequately called-the medical hervfs zon 

SsSidwl? intemity of 

fractioryiHl'^'^'' 

dhfth«t V ^ correspondence. C’est assev, vi 
hire tithk''Siv 

ift.tinn» fi-k’ y ^ computa-ble time, Foriyivc i 
flnoi occasion to add further and wifcli H 
?"*■ f™'“ess that winds up “peHorof Hfu” « 

mustgoonforthere<!tri/°^^T^* closed, and that 
niay be, ody timfc rc 

as can poss^Iv be doiicemc: 

hideously unsociabwSd^S-^'T 

personal participation ^detached from ai: 
which I am naturally and f political game, j 
ahen here, and which “S circumstances s 
of all you splendid ^^is the constant carniv/ 
unamiable statement thi 

relaxed attachment o 

least of all to any valued 2 f Individual, o 
don my droppinff it aq t ^ filends; but just par 
he ^eat pusillammitv th^^^r’interest o 
positively to cultiva^^ I importam 

you as solemn and I ^ cf affect' 

and pompous and ricliculoiis, 
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I will lulinit to you (should you be so geutly pa¬ 
tient as to be moved in the least to contend with 
me) that this prolonged visitation of pain doesn’t 
suggest to one views of future ease of any kind. 
1 have none the less a view of coining up to town, 
for the rest of tlie winter, as soon as possible after 
Christinas; aiul I reserve the social adventure of 
tea in Gro.svonor Place—eifeeted with impunity— 
as the liighcst crow'u of luy eoiiddcnce. I shall 
trust you then to observe how exactly those charm¬ 
ing eonditioii.s may seem suited to my powcj’.s. 
I’m delighted to know nicaiiwliile that you have 
linished a gallant jiieee of work, which is more iluia 
1 can say of myself after a whole suuiiucr of stilV 
frustration^ for my eurroiit complaint is but the 
overllow of the bucket. Just see how your great 
goocluatiirc lias exposed you to that .spatterinciitl 
Jlut I pull up—this is too lame a gait; and am 
yours all not less faithfully Lhau fculily, 

IlKNiiy Jamub. 


To Mm, Humphry Ward, 

Diclaled. 

launh House, Rye. 

October 2<lth, 1012. 

My dear Mary Ward, 

.1. i’cel J. nimt really thank you afresh, even 
by the freedom of this impersonal nicehanism, for 
your renewed cxjiresHioii of kiiuliicss—very .soolli- 
ing and sustaining to me in my .still rather dreary 
ease. 1 am doing my utmost to gel belter, hut the 
allnieiit iias upparcntly endless .seorels of its own 
for prevenling that; an inrertml jilayer with still 
another and another vicious card up his sleeve. 
This i.s precisely why your generous accents toucli 
me ••-nmking me verily yearn ns I think of the 
halm 1 should indeed find in talking with you of 



xjiaz'K* X jittve uui wiiniu a ^ * i 

myself a modicum of rcnuu*l<i i*t*^ ^ 

who had sent me “Marriagu” J ^ t«» 

rather have addressed the (inti * • ^ »; 

it’s not so inijJortant I should t * 

I mean I should be in juair |*» 

irrelevant—whereas in his I ,j_ , 

only to be by the same stmlcf* ti 

and ineffectual. Strange lo s8 

tlie coexistence of so mucli Inl*'**® 
so much life with (so to V« »r 

But of him there is much to * Is's 

him more interesting by hi.s fi»** ^ 

probably ever manage to he iI» »»»»?* * [ 

he is a most vivid and violent * »^ "* ** ^ 
it’s as if I were pretending In ti* J ^ _ ' 

beastly frustration, I am * 

quite ideal and transccndciil 
Corelli had herself evoked Ihf 


having polished off a brilliiinl ^ 

your way to celebrate tlic eny^f »*» * ® 

me to-day as if people only *l8«S ®»b 

Marie—and in Mary I Do wl»* I«" y'^n % 
enter, if convenient to you, int *» r^r'lstti 
Wharton; if she be back, llml f$r** 

her daavAing, her inccssaul. I »r 
cursionism. You may in Unit 'sm:- I» 
pease a little my always 
of her. Don’t, I beseech ymi. 
any manner this, with all you lie* v «- c'l 
even to hurl back upon me (iti r*' » R 5 

tion or whatever) the charge I =!%8s|| 
your liking ‘'politics” bccaUHc «»r 
as splendid yoiing people, the p t' r a1 1 1 
of being so intimately in tlictii. ^ 

to remind me personally, licr** I 
or intimate social club as 
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the aged and infirm, the lone and detached, the ab¬ 
jectly literary and unenrolled alien as being,) that 
one must sacrifice all sorts of blest freedoms and 
immunities, treasures of detachment and percep¬ 
tion that make up for the “outsider” state, on any 
occasion of practical approach to circling round 
the camp; for penetration into which I haven’t a 
single one of your pass-words—yours, I again 
mean, of the splendid young lot. But don’t pity 
me, all tlic same, for this picture of my dim exclu¬ 
sion; it is so compatible witli more other initiations 
than I know, on the whole, almost wliat to do witii, 
I hear the pass-words given—for it docs happen 
that they sometimes reach my ear; and then, so far 
from representing for me the “salt of life,” as you 
handsomely put it, they seem to form for me the 
very measure of intellectual insipidity. All of 
which, however, is so much more tlian I meant to 
be led on to growl back at your perfect benevo¬ 
lence. Still, still, still—well, still I am harmoni¬ 
ously yours, 

Henry James, 


To Gaillard T. Lapsley, 


Dictated. 


Lamb House, Rye. 

October 24ith, 1912. 

My dear grand Gaillard, 

I seem to do nothing just now but hurl 
back gruff refusals at gracious advances—and all 
in connection with the noble shades and the social 
scenes you pai'ticularly haunt. I wrote Howard 
S. last night that I couldn’t, for weary dreary 
reasons, come to meet you at Qu’acre; and now I 
have just polished off (by this mechanical means, 
to which, for the time, I’m squalidly restricted) the 
illustrious Master of Magdalene, who artfully and 
insidiously backed by your scarce less shining self, 
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has invited me to exhibit niy battered old person 
and blighted old wit on some luridly near day in 
those parts. I have had to refuse him, though 
using for the purpose the most grovelling lat\- 
guage; and I have now to thank you, with the same 
morbid iridescence of form and the same invincible 
piggishness of spirit, for your share in the large 
appeal. Things are complicated with me to the 
last degree, please believe, at pre.sent; and the 
highest literary flights I am capable of are these 
■\'ain gestes from the dizzy edge of the couch of 
pain. I have been this whole month sharply ill— 
under an odious visitation of “Shingles”; and am 
not yet free or healed or able; not at all on my feet 
or at my ease. It has been a most dismal summer 
for me, for, after a most horrid and imdcrminccl 
July and August, I had begun in September to 
face about to work and hope, when this new plague 
of Egypt suddenly broke—to make confusion worse 
confounded. I am up to my neck in arrears, dis¬ 
abilities, and I should add despairs—were my 
resolution not to be beaten, however battered, not 
so adequate, apparently, to my constitutional pre¬ 
sumption. Meanwhile, oh yes, I am of cour.se ns 
bruised and bored, as deprived and isolated, and 
even as indignant, as you like. But that I still can 
be indignant seems to kind of promise; perhaps it’s 
a symptom of dawning salvation. The great thing, 
at any rate, is for you to understand that I look 
forward to being fit within no calculable time cither 
to prance in public or prattle in private, and that 
I grieve to have nothing better to tell you. Very 
charming and kind to me your own news from 
la-bas. I won’t attempt to do justice now to “all 
that side.” I sent Howard Inst night some ex¬ 
press message to you—which kindly see that he 
delivers. We shall manage something, all the 
same, yet, and I am all faithfully yours, 

Hknry Jamks. 



To John Bailey. 

The following refers to the offer, transmitted by Mr. 
Bailey, of the chairmanship of the English Association. 

Dictated. 

Lamb House, llye. 

November 11th, 1912. 

My dear John, 

Forgive {and while you are about it please 
commiserate) my having to take this roundabout 
way of acknowledging your brave letter. I am 
sti-icken and helpless still—I can’t sit up like a 
gentleman and drive the difficult pen. I am hav¬ 
ing an absolutely horrid and endless visitation— 
being now in the seventh week of the ordeal I had 
the other day to mention to you. It’s a weary, 
dreary business, perpetual atrocious suffering, and 
you must pardon my replying to you as I can and 
not at all as I would. And I speak here, I have, 
alas, to say, not of my form of utterance only—for 
my matter (given that of your own charming ap¬ 
peal) would have in whatever conditions to be 
absolutely the same. Let me, for some poor com¬ 
fort’s sake, make the immediate rude jump to the 
one possible truth of my case: it is out of my power 
to meet your invitation with the least decency or 
grace. When one declines a beautiful honour, 
when one simply sits impenetrable to a generous 
and eloquent appeal, one had best have the horrid 
act over as soon as possible and not appear to beat 
about the bush and keep up the fond suspense. 
For me, frankly, my dear John, there is simply no 
question of these things: I am a mere stony, ugly 
mon.ster of Hmociation and Detachment. I have 
never in all my life gone in for these other things, 
but have dodged and shirked and successfully 



stiiicts and the very essence of any poor thing that 
I might, or even stiil may, trump up for tlie oc¬ 
casion as my “genius” have been against them, and 
are more against them at this day than ever, though 
two or three of them (meaning by “them” the col¬ 
lective and congregated bodies, the splendid organi¬ 
sations, aforesaid) have successfully got their 
teeth, in spite of all I could do, into my bewildered 
and badgered antiquity. And this last, you see, 
is just one of the I'easoiis —! for my not collapsing 
further, not exhibiting the last demoralisation, un¬ 
der tlic elegant pressure of which your charming 
plea is so all but dazzling a specimen. I can’t go 
into it all much in this sorry condition (a bad and 
dismal one still, for my ailment is not only, at the 
end of so many weeks, as “tedious” as you suppose, 
but quite ficndislily painful into the bargain) — 
but the rough sense of it is that I believe only in 
absolutely independent, individual and lonely vir¬ 
tue, and in tlie serenely unsociable (or if need be 
at a pinch sulky and sullen) practice of the same; 
the observation of a lifetime having* convinced mo 
that no fruit ripens but under that temporarily 
graceless rigour, and that the assoeiationnl process 
for bringing it on is but a bright and hollow arti¬ 
fice, all vain and delusive. (I speak here of the 
Arts—or of my own poor attempt at one ox' two 
of them; the other matters must speak for them¬ 
selves.) Let nxc even while I am about it heap up 
the measure of my gro.ssness: the mere dim vi.sion 
of pi'esiding or what is called, I believe, taking the 
cliair, at a speechifying public dinner, fills me, and 
has filled me all iny life, with such aversion and 
lioiTor that I have in the most odious manner con¬ 
sistently refused for years to be present on such 
occasions even as a guest pre-ussured of protection 
and effacement, and have not departed from jny 
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grim consistency even when cherisiied and excel¬ 
lent friends were being “offered” the banquet. I 
have at such times let them know in advance that 
I was utterly not to be counted on, and have indeed 
quite gloried in my shame; sitting at liome the 
while and gloating over the fact that I wasn’t 
present. In fine the j-evolution tliat my pretending 
to lend myself to your noble combination would 
propose to make in my life is unthinkable save as 
a convulsion that would simply end it. This then 
must serve as iny answer to your kindest of letters 
until at some easier hour I am able to make you 
a less brutal one. I know you would, or even will 
wrestle with jne, or at least feel as if you would 
like to; and I won’t deny that to converse with 
you on any topic under the sun, and even in a con- 
nectiop in wJiich I may appear at my worst, can 
never be anything but a delight to me. The idea 
of such a delight so solicits me, in fact, as I wi-ite, 
tliat if I were only somewhat less acutely laid up, 
and free to spen<l less of my time in bed and in 
anguish, I would say at once: Do come down to 
lunch and dine and sleep, so that I may have the 
pleasure of you in spite of my nasty attitude. As 
it is, please let me 2 >ut it thus: that as soon as I get 
sufficiently better (if I ever do at this rate) to rise 
to the level of even so modest an hospitality as I 
am at best reduced to, I m/l appeal to you to come 
and partake of it, in your magnanimity, to that 
extent: not to show you that I am not utterly ada¬ 
mant, but that for private association, for the 
banquet of two and the fellowship of t/iat fine scale, 
I have the best will in the world. We shall talk 
so much (and, I am convinced in spite of every¬ 
thing, so happily) that I won’t say more now— 
except that I venture all the same to commend 
myself brazenly to Mrs. John, and that I am 
yours all faithfully. 


Henry James. 



dictated. 


J.O Ur. J. William White, 


Lamb House, Rye. 

Hy dear WiUiam, 14tli, 1012. 

less machb^iv T present to this ffraco- 

than let yo« 

state, and so estn.hlicJi*^^ ^ under stress of my 
know I never l/=>f precedent: since you 
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Parently absolutely endlel attacW 
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providence has held ^ mysterious 

pain andVe 
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over, is not v#>t. T-1 'veaimg. ihe end, more- 
might for the rest nf° —and feel as if I 

feel were it not tha+T^^^^ w^owW honestly so 
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but let it stand for ott^ ,^^®“’al tales from me; 
«to. with “ Kta to 

avenue of compkepnm fbe vast 

to advance to some f^d'"^^' 

®ome fonder contemplation of Mr. 
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Roosevelt. I must .simply state to you, my dear 
William, that I can’t so much as think of Mr. 
Roosevelt for two consecutive moments: he has be¬ 
come to me, these last months, the mere monstrous 
embodiment of unj>recedentecl resounding Noise; 
the steps he lately took toward that effect—of 
presenting liimsclf as the noisiest figure, or agency 
of any kind, in the long, dire amials of the liuman 
race—having witli me at least so consummately 
succeeded. I can but see him and hear liim and feel 
him as raging sound and fury; and if ever a man 
was in a phase of his weary development, or stage 
of his persistent decline (as you will call it) or 
crisis of his afflicted'nerves (which you will say I 
deserve), not to wish to roar with that Babel, or to 
be roared at it, that worm-like creature is your 
irreconcilcable friend. Let me say that I haven’t 
yet read your Eulogy of the monster, as enclosed 
by you in the newspaiJcr columns accompanying 
your letter—this being a bad, weak, oppressed and 
harassed moment for my doing so. You see the 
savagery of last summer, thundering upon our 
tympanums (pardon me, tympana) from over the 
sea, has left such scars, such a jangle of the audi¬ 
tive nerve (am I technically I’ight?) as to make 
the ]ca.st menace of another yell a thing of horror. 
1 don’t mean, dear William, that I suppose ^ou 
yell—my auditive nerve cherishes in spite of every¬ 
thing the memory of yoiu* vocal sweetness; but 
your bristling prot6gc has but to peep at me from 
over your shoulder to make me clap my hands to 
my ears and bury my head in the deejiest hollow 
of that pile of pillows amid which I am now pass¬ 
ing so much of my life. However, I must now 
fall back uijon them—and I rejoice meanwhile in 
those lines of your good letter in which you give 
so handsome an account of your own soundness 
and (physical) sanene.ss, I take this, fondly, too, 
for the pictm'e of Letitia’s “form”—knowing as 



William—so far as you consent to my abasing ymi 
(and abasing LetiLia, which is graver) lo Ihc |iii< 
lows aforesaid, and am ever affection alely yciuji 
and hers, 

HkNRY JAaJK«, 


To Edmund Gosse, 

Mr. Gosac’s vohitnc was his Portraits and Sketehftt 
just publislicd. 

Dictated. 

Lamb House, Hye. 

November lOth, lUia, 

My dear Gosse, 

I received longer ago than I (luile lik** Iw 
give you chapter and verse for your su-vivitOy 
interesting volume of literary PortrailH; hut y«itt 
will have (or at least I earnestly beg you Ui Imvieli 
no reproach for my long failiu'c of aeUuciwlcd#' 
ment when I. tell you that my sorry stale, uiiticr Ih&s 
dire physical visitation, has unintcriuilleully iw»* 
tinued, and that the end, or any kind of real hrrak 
in a continuity of quite damnable pain, ha's sS4l 
to be taken very much on trust. I am now in my 
8th week of the horrible experience, Nvhieh I 
had to endui’e with remarkably little iiH-diml 
mitigation—really with none worth Hpeakinif wf. 
Stricken and helpless, therefore, I can do hiil Isl’* 
tie, to this communicative tune, on any out? «hiy; 
whicli has been also the more the case* as my 
mirable Secretary was lately forced to be ti wLilne 
fortnight absent—when I remained indectl wife* 
out resource. I avail myself for Huh hunteb wf 
one of the first possible days, or rather hourt, «»«* 
her return, lint I read your hook, with lively 
actions,” within the first week of its arrival, nn4 if 
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I had then only had you more within range should 
have given you abundantly the benefit of my im¬ 
pressions, making you more genial observations 
than I shall perhaps now be able wholly to recover. 
I recover perfectly the great one at any rate—it 
is that each of the studies has extraordinary indi¬ 
vidual life, and that of Swinbui’ne in particular, 
of course, more than any image that will ever be 
projected of him. This is a most interesting and 
charming paper, with never a drop or a slackness 
from beginning to end. I can’t help wishing you 
had proceeded a little further critically —that is, 
I mean, in the matter of ap]>reciation of his essen¬ 
tial stuff and substance, the proportions of his 
mixture, etc.; as I should have been tempted to 
say to you, for instance, “Go into that a bit norol” 
wlicn you speak of the early setting-in of his arrest 
of development etc. But this may very well have 
been out of your frame—it might indeed have 
taken you far; and the .space remains wonderfully 
fillcd-in, the figure all-convincing. Beautiful too 
the Bailey, the Horne and the Creighton—this last 
veiy rich and fine and touching, I envy you your 
having known so well so genial a creatui’e as 
Creighton, with such largeness of endowment. 
You have done him very handsomely and tenderly; 
and poor little Shorthouse not to the last j)oint of 
tenderness perhaps, but no doubt as handsomely, 
none the less, as was conceivably possible. I won’t 
deny to you that it was to your Andrew Lang I 
turned most immediately and with most suspcn.se 
—and with most of an effect of drawing a long 
breath when it was over. It is very prettily and 
artfully brought off—but you would of course 
have invited me to feel with you how little you felt 
you were doing it as we should, so to speak, have 
“really liked.” Of course there were the difficulties, 
and of course you had to defer in a manner to 
some of them; but your paper is of value just in 



of his gifts and the mass of liis acliievomcnt, 
couldn’t, and still can’t, in his case, not he compU* 
eating, clogging and qualifying circumstances; but 
•vvhat a pity, with them all, that a figure so lending 
itself to a certain amount of interesting real truth¬ 
telling, should, honestly speaking, enjoy such im¬ 
punity, as regards some of its idiosyncrasies, slmuUl 
get off so scot-free {“Scot”-free is exactly the 
word I) on all the ground of its greatest liollow- 
ness, so much of its most “successful” puerility and 
perversity. Where I can’t hut feel that he fthoiiUl 
be brought to justice is in the matter of his whole 
“give-away” of the value of the wondcrfxil cliniiccs 
he so continually enjoyed (enjoyed thanks to cer¬ 
tain of his very gifts, I admitI)—^give-away, I 
mean, by his cultivation, absedutely, of the puerile 
imagination and the fourth-rate ()])inion, the com¬ 
ing round to that of the old apple-woman at the 
corner as after all the good and the right as to any 
of the mysteries of mind or of art. His mixture 
of endowments and vacant hole.s, and “the making 
of the part” of each, would by themselves he matter 
for a really edifying critical study—for whidi, 
however, I quite recognise that the day aiul the 
occasion have already hurried liccdlcssly away. 
And I perhaps throw a disproportionate weight 
on the whole question—merely by reason of a lato 
accident or two; such as my leaving recently read 
his (in two or tln*ee respects so able) Joan of Arc, 
or Maid of France, and turned over his just- 
published (I think posthumous) compendium of 
“English Literature,” which lies on my tabic down¬ 
stairs. The extraordinary inexpensiveness and 
childishness and imjiertincnce of this latter gave 
to my sense the measure of a whole side of I^ang, 
and yet which was one of the sides of his greatest 
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flourishing'. Ills extraordinary vouhi ScotcJi pro- 
vineiuiisiu erowns it and rounds it ofT really making 
one at moments ask with wluit kind of an inner¬ 
most intelligence such inanities and follies were 
compatible. The Joan of Arc is another matter, 
of course; but even there, with all the accomplish¬ 
ment, all the possession of detail, tlie sense of 
j'cality, the vision of the truths and processes of 
life, the light of experience and the finer sense 
of history, seem to me so wanting, that in spite of 
the thing’s being- written so intensely at Anatolc 
Eranee, and in spite of some of A. F.’s own (and 
so difl’erent!) perversities, one “kind of” feels and 
believes Andrew again and again hristlingly yet 
bvlcmcnl. wrong, and Anatolc sinuously, yet oh 
so wisely, I'ightl 

However, all this has taken me absurdly far, and 
ytni’ll wonder why 1 should have l)roken away at 
such a tangent. You had given me the oppor¬ 
tunity, hut it’s over and I shall never speak again! 
I wisli y/oa would, all the same—since it may still 
somehow come your way. Your paper as it stands 
is a gage of ]>ossil)ilitics. But good-bye—I can’t 
in thi.s condition keep anything up; scarce even 
my confidence that Time, to which I have been 
clinging, is going, after all to help. I had from 
Saturday to Sunday afternoon last, it i.s true, the 
admirably kind and beneficent visit of a London 
friend who happens to he at the same time the 
great and aU-knowing authority and expert on 
Herpes; lie was so angelic as to come down and 
sec me, for 2<lt hours, thoroughly overhaul me and 
leave me with the best assurance and with, what is 
more to the i)oiiit, a remedy very probably more 
effective than any yet vouebsafed to me. . . . 
AVIien I do at last emerge I sliiill escape from tlicse 
confines and come u]) to town for tlic rest of the 
winter. Hut I .shall liai'c to fed difl’erently fir.st, 
and it may not be for some time yet. It in 



I hoDe vnf’ news—“which,” a la Mrs. Gampj 
X nope your own has a better show to make. 
i:ours all, and all faithfully, 

Henky James. 

the little Etretat 
of so lono- affoU- legend but the report) 

you desirfrl ^ A ®‘^“^®thing of the light 

about the I should have liked to hear 

He has senVl?V-^““^'’ rich chiaroscuro. 

spee5?-‘?h..\ 4 .i[® PT*®^~°harining, I think— 

“Peecn. the best thing he has done.” 


J^ictated. 


Mrs, Bigelo’co, 


Lamb House, Rye. 

My dear Edith, November 21st, ldl2. 
ground-even when ^ am^‘ 

this form of reply 1 stricken state that 

a couple of hom^hTtLy * • • • ^Tor 

letters in this way—t^s I ‘^an work olT 

be silence, till I scramble ^ °My; but let the rest 
ev^ do, out of my hoS^^ pl'’^^°ther, if I 
while—you and Baby ’ and mean- 

Young Man; pray for me ingenuous 

'“™ “““ 

sh too easy^T* it is 

shoul^ t you, for instS i? with; why 

Sat s«! 

aw., 


niiu fjjjjjjiiusu iiiimiv Lnu luCJiliy Ol oiir 
conunon naliirc is capable of. I should like youv 
young friend so nuich better, and believe so much 
more in his sentiments, if it exactly hadn’t occniTcd 
to him to put forth the banal claim. My heart has 
been from far hack, a.s I say, absolutely hard 
against it; and the rate at which it is (saving j'onr 
presenec) ])ostally vomited forth is one of the 
least graceful features, one of the vulgarcst and 
diisliest and poorest, of the great and glorious 
country beyond the sea. 'riicse ruthless words of 
mine will .sulllcientiy oxjilain to you why 1 indulge 
in no further Uourisli for our common admirer (for 
I’m ,mro you ahnro him with mcl) than my few 
and hare tcrmitial penstrokes hero .shall rcjircsentl 
Put him oil' with Iheni —and even, if you like, i-cad 
him my relcntlc.ss words. Then if he %vinocs, or 
weeps, or docs anything nice and jicnitcnt and, 
above all, inldUgcnt, prcs.s him to your bosom, ]mt 
him on the hack (which you would so be in a posi¬ 
tion to do) and toll him to .sin no more. 

What i.s much more interesting arc yoiu* vivid 
little words about yourself and the child, I .sliall 
put them by, with your tuMress upon them, till, 
emerging from my long tunnel, as God grant I 
may, I come up to town to put in the rest of the 
wintci*. I liavc taken the lea.se, a longi.sli one, of 
a little flat in Clml.sca, Chcync Walk, which must 
now give me again a hotter place of London hiber- 
nalion than I Imvo for a long time had. It had 
become ncccs.sary, for life-.savlng; and as soon as 
I shall have turned round in it you nmsb conic and 
have tea with me and bring Ualiy and even the In¬ 
genuous One, if my wild word.s haven’t or don’t 
turn hi.s tender pas.sion to loathing. I .shall really 
like much to sec liim—and even .send him my love 
and blessing. Kven if I have produced in him a 
vindictive rcaelioii I will engage to take him in 
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generous vows! I shall have nothing to show yo%^ 
later on, so charming as the rhytlimic Eutcher’s or 
the musical Pub; only a dull inhunuia view of the 
River—which, however, adds almost as much to 
my rent as I g-atl\cr that your advantages add to 
yours! Yours all faithfully, 

Henuy James. 


P.S. I see the infatuated Youth is (on reading 
your note fondly over) not at your side (but “on 
the other side”) and therefore not amenable to 
your Rosom (worse luck for him)—so I scrawl liini 
my .sign independently of this. Rut the moral 
holds 1 


To Robci't C, Witt. 

It will be remembered that the story of 7'hc Outcry 
turns on the fortunes of a picture attributed to “11 
Muntovano.” 

Dictated. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

November 27tli, 1912. 

Dear Sir, 

I am almost shocked to learn, llirough yoiu' 
appreciative note, that in imaginatively project¬ 
ing, for use in “Tiie Outcry,” such a i)aintcr as the 
Mantovano, I unhappily coincided with an exist¬ 
ing name, an aidistic identity, a real one, with 
visible examples, in the annals of the art. I liad 
never heard (in I am afraid my disgraceful ignor¬ 
ance) of the painter the two specimens of whom 
in the National Gallery you cite; and fondly flat¬ 
tered myself that I had simply excogitated, for its 
part in my drama, a name at once plausible, that 
is of good Italian type, and effective, as it were. 
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for dramatic bandying-about. It was important, 
you see, that with the great claim that the story 
makes^ for my artist I should have a strictly sup¬ 
posititious one—with no awkward existing data to 
cast a possibly invidious or ineasurable light. So 
m?/ Muntovano was a creature of mere (convinc¬ 
ing) fancy—and tins revelation of my not having 
been ns inventive as I supposed rather puts me 
out I Hut I owe it to you none the less that I shall 
he able—after 1 have recovered from this humilia¬ 
tion—to go and have a look at our N.G. inter¬ 
loper. I thank you for this and am faithfully 
yours, 

IIenky James. 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

Mrs. Wlmrlon bad sent liitii her recently published 
novel, 'I'he Itccf. 

Dictated. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

December 4th, 1912. 

My clear E. W. ^ 

Your beautiful book has been my portion 
these several days, but as other matters, of a less 
ingratiating sort, have sliared the fair harbourage, 
I fear I have left it a trifle bumped and bousculd 
in that at the best somewhat agitated basin. There 
it will gracefully ride the waves, however, long 
after every other temporarily floating object shall 
liavo sunk, as so mucii comparative “rot,” beneath 
them, '^riiis is a rude figure for my sense of the 
entire interest and charm, the supreme validity and 
distinction, of Tlic Reef. I am even yet, alas, in 
anything but a good way—so abominably does my 
ailment drag itself out; but it has been a real 
lift to read you and taste and ponder you; the 
experience has literally worked, at its hours, in a 



a,i e concerned, that make one wonder liow a Jr atient 
ever survives any relation with a Doctor. My 
Visitor was charming, intelligent, kind, all visibly 
a great master of the question; but lie prescribed 
me a remedy, to begin its action dnectly he had 
left, that simply and at a short notice sent me down 
into hell, whei'e I lay smling (never such a sizzle 
before) for three days, and has since followed it 
up with another under the dire effect of which I 
languish even as I now write. ... So much to 
express both what I owe you or have owed you at 
moments that at all lent themselves—in the way 
of pervading balm, and to explain at the same time 
how scantly I am able for the hour to make my 
right acknow'ledgment. 

There ai’e fifty things I should like to say to 
you about the Book, and I shall have said most 
of them in the long run; but there are some that 
eagerly ri.se to my lips even now and for which I 
want the benefit of my “first flush” of apprecia¬ 
tion. The whole of the finest part is, I think, 
quite tlie finest thing you have done; both more 
done than even the best of your other doing, and 
more worth it through intrinsic value, interest and 
beauty. 

December 9th, I had to break off the other day, 
my dear Ddith, through simple extremity of woe; 
and the woe has continued unbroken ever since— 
I have been in bed and in too great suffering, too 
unrelieved and too continual, for me to attempt any 
decent form of expression, I have just got up, 




itisLoad of simply bciii^ bossed by it, though I don’t 
at all know what it will bring. To aLlcm])t in tliis 
state to rise to any worthy referonee to The Heel* 
seems to mo a vain thing; yet there remains with 
me so strongly the impression of its quality and of 
tlic unspeakably fouillce nature of the situation 
between the two principals {inore gone into ami 
with jnore undeviating truth than anything you 
have done) that 1 can’t Imt babble of it a little to 
you ev<-n Avith these weak lips. It all .sliows, partly, 
what strength of subject is, and bow it carries and 
inspires, inasmneh as I think your suljjeet in its 
essence [is] very line and takes* in no cud of beau¬ 
tiful things to do. bhich of the.se two figures is 
admirable for truth and jmlcNftc; the woman an 
exquisite thing, and with her characteristic lincst, 
scarce di/ferentiated votes (that i.s some of them) 
sounded Avitli a Avonder of delicacy. I’m not sure 
her oscillations are not beyond our notation; yet 
they are so hold in yonr hand, so felt and knoAvn 
and shoAvn, and everything .seems so to come of 
itself. I .su/l’er or Avoriy a little from the fact tliat 
in the I’rologue, as it Avcrc, avo are admitted .so 
much into the con-sciousness of the man, and that 
after the introduction of Anna (Anna .so iierfcctly 
named) avo .see him almost only as .she .sees him— 
Avhicli gives (uir attention a dilVerent sort of Avork 
to do; yet this Is really, I think, but a triumph of 
your method, for he remains of an ab.solntc eon- 
.sistent A'crity, .shoAving Iiimself in that Avay better 
perhaps than in any other, and Avithout a false 
note imputable, not a shadoAV of one, to his manner 
of .so jirojeeting himself, '.riic beauty of it is that 
it i.s, foj' all it is Avorlh, a llrama, and ahmwt, as 
it seems to me, of the p.syehologie llaeinian unity, 
intensity and graeilitj'. Anna is really of llaeinc 
and one presently begins to feel her throughout as 
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an Eriphyle ov a Berenice; which, by the way, helps 
to account a little for something qui me chiffonne 
throughout: which is why the whole thing, un- 
j'elated and unrefeiTed save in the most superficial 
way to its milieu and background, and to any de¬ 
termining or quaUfying entourage, takes place 
coitime ccla, and in a specified, localised way, in 
France—these non-French people “electing,” as 
it were, to have their stoiy out there. This particu¬ 
larly makes all sorts of unanswered questions come 
up about Owen; and the notorious wickedness of 
I’aris isn’t at all required to bring about the con¬ 
ditions of the Prologue. Oh, if you knew how 
plentifully we could supply them in London and, 
I should suppose, in New York or in Boston. But 
the 2 )oint was, as I see it, that you couldn’t really 
give us the sense of a Boston Eriphyle or Boston 
G-ivv6, and that an exquisite instinct, “back of” 
your Rncinian inspiration and settling the whole 
thing for you, whether consciously or not, abso¬ 
lutely prescribed a vague and elegant French 
colonnade or gallery, with a Frencli river dimly 
gleaming througli, as the harmonious fond you 
required. In the key of this, witli all your reality, 
you have yet kc2)t the whole thing: and, to 
deepen the liarmony and accentuate the literary 
2 )iteh, have never surpassed yourself for certain 
exquisite moments, certain images, analogies, meta- 
2 ')hors, certain silver correspondences in your fa^on 
da dire; examples of wliich I could pluck out and 
numerically almost confound you with, were I not 
.stammering this in so handica 2 >ped a way. There 
used to be little notes in you that were like fine 
benevolent finger-marks of the good George Eliot 
—the eclio of miieh reading of that excellent 
woman, here and there, that i.s, sounding througli. 
But now you arc like a lost and recovered “ancient” 
whom she might have got a reading of (especially 
were he a Greek) and of whom in her texture some 



yuu zire stronger ana nrmcr ana nner tnan 
all of them put togethei’; you go furtliei* and you 
say micux, and youi’ only drawback is not having 
the homeliness and the inevitability and the hap¬ 
py limitation and the affluent poverty, of a Coun¬ 
try of your Own {com/me moi, par exeinplel) It 
makes you, this does, as you exquisitely say of 
somebody or something at some moment, elegiac 
(what penetration, what delicacy in your use there 
of the terml)—makes you so, that is, for the Ra- 
einian-sericux—but leaves you more in the desert 
(for cvcrytliiug else) that surrounds Apex City. 
Rut 5'ou will say that you’re content with your lot; 
that the desert surrounding Apex City is (^uite 
enough of a dense crush for you, and that with the 
colonnade and the gallery and the dim river you 
will always otherwise pull through. To which I 
can only assent—aftei* such an example of pulling 
through as The Reef. Clearly you have only to 
pull, and everything will come. 

These are tepid and vain remarks, for truly I 
am helpless. I have had all thc.se last days a per¬ 
fect hell of an cxasjicration of my dire complaint, 
the 11th week of which begins to-day, ami have 
arrived at the point really—the weariness of pain 
so great—of not knowing d quel saint me vouer. 
In this despair*, and because “change” at any 
hazard and any cost is strongly urged upon me by 
both my Doctors, and is a part of the regular 
process of dSnouement of my accursed ill, I am 
in all irrobability trying to scramble up to Lon¬ 
don by the end of this week, even if I have to 
tumble, howling, out of bed and go forth in my 
bedclothes. I .shall go in this case to Garhint’s 
Hotel, Suffolk Street, where you have already 
seen me, and not to my Club, which is impossible 
in illness, nor to my little flat (21 Carlyle Man¬ 
sions, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W.) which will 



reiidy for me. The change to Jjonaon may pos¬ 
sibly do something toward breaking the spell: 
please pray hard that it shall. Forgive too iny 
muddled accents and believe me, through the whole 
bad business, not the less faithfully yours, 

Hdnuy James. 


To A. F, de Navairo. 

Dictated. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

December 12th, 1912. 

My dear delightful Tony, 

Your missive, so vivid and genial, reaches 
me, alas, at a time of long eclipse and depression, 
during which my faculties have been blighted, my 
body tortured, and my resources generally ex¬ 
hausted. ... I tell you tliese disnnil things to 
explain in the first place why I am reduced to 
addressing you by this graccle.ss machinery (I 
haven’t written a letter witli my own poor hand for 
long and helpless weeks;) and in the second place 
why I bring to bear on your gentle composition 
an intelligence still clouded and weakened. But 
I have read it with sympathy, and I think I may 
say, most of all with envy; so haunted witli pangs, 
while one tosses on tlic couch of pain—and mine 
has been, from the nature of my situation, a poor 
lone and unsurrounded pallet—all one’s visionary 
and imaginative life; which one imputes, day by 
day, to happy people who frisk among fine old 
gardens and oscillate between Clubs of the Arts 
and Monuments of the Past. I am delighted that 
the Country Life people asked you for 3''oiir paper, 
which I find ever so lightly and briglitly done, 
with a touch as easy and practised as if you were 
the Darling of tlie Staff. That is in fact exactly 
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wliat I hope your paper may make you—clearly 
you have the right sympathetic turn for those evo¬ 
cations, and I shall be glad to think ol’ you as 
evoking' again and again. I oidy wish you hadn’t 
to {leal this time witli a house so amply modernised, 
in fact so renewed altogelher, save lor a false front 
or two (or rather for Ji true one with false sides 
and backs), as I gather Abhotswood to be. The 
irrepressible laityens rages about us here, known 
at a glance hy that modern note of the archaic 
which lias heeonio the most hanal form of our 
eleverness. 'I’here is nothing left for me personally 
to like hut the little mouldy nooks that Country 
lafe is too proud to notice and everyone else (in¬ 
cluding tlie photographers) too rich to touch Avith 
their lingers of gold. I have too the inimitable 
old garden on niy nerves; living hero in a great 
gartlen eounly 1 have posith'ely almost grown to 
hate flowors—so that only just now my ])oor con- 
taminaled little gardener is turning tlic liiggesb 
border I have (scarce bigger it is true than my 
large imslmveii cheek) into a (piestion, a begged 
(piestion, cd' turf, so that wo shall lu'cscntly have 
“ebueked” Flora altogetber. Forgive, hoAVCver, 
these morbid, manmuh romark.s; the blue devils of 
a long illness still interposing, in their insistent 
attitiule, lietwecii my vision and your beauty—in 
Avhieh 1 iiu'hulo Mary’s, hu'gely, and that of all 
the line eomiilexioii of Broadway, I rcLui'n your 
lucid sheets Avith this, hut make out that, as you 
are to he in town only till 'J-'liursday p.m. (unless 
I am nustakcu), they Avill reach you the Hoouor hy 
my sending them straight home. M'y Avish for tlicir 
best luck go Avith them I I ought to mention that 
under exlrciue pusli of my Doctors (for I luxuri¬ 
ate in 'J’wo) 1 am seeking that final (les])cratc 
remedy of a “elmiige” Avhich imposes itself at last 
in a long illiu'ss, to break into tlie vicious circle and 
dissipate the blight, by going up to toAvn—ahnost 



X nave LiiKen a miuiii luit ^ 

pears to be a lease that will long sui*vive me, and 

there I earnestly beg you to seek me as soon as 

may be after the new year, I am Jiaving fii'st to 

crouch at an obscure hotel. I embrace you Both 

and am in much dilapidation but all fidelity yours 

always, 

HnNBY James, 


To Henry Janies, junior. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

January 19tli, 1913. 

Dearest Harry, 

I wrote, very copiousl}’’, and I liope not 
worryingly at all (for I only meant to be reassur¬ 
ing) to your Mother yesterday, from whom I bad 
iiad two beautiful unacluiowledged letters within 
the last days or so: unacknowledged save for a 
cable, of a clieerful stamp, which I sent off to 
Irving Street about a week ago, and which will 
have been sent on to you. But all the while your 
most blest letter, written during your Christinas 
moment at Cambridge, has been for me a thing 
to be so grateful for that I must express to you 
something of it to-day—even at the risk of a glut 
of Information. My long silence—since I esune 
up to town, including, I mean, my pretty dismal 
weeks at that “Garlant’s” of ill association—has 
had a great inevitability, from several causes; but 
into these I shall have gone to your Mother, whom 
I tliink I explicitly asked to send you on my let¬ 
ter, and I don’t want to waste force in repetitions. 
It won’t be repeating too much to say again what 
I said to her, even with extreme emphasis, that I 
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feel singuluvly justified of this basis for niy win¬ 
ter times ill liotulon; so niueh does it appear, new 
that tlic preliminary and just po.stlimiuary strain 
of it is over, Uie very best thing* 1 could have done 
for myself. AJy .southward position (as to the 
rooms I most use) immediately over tlio lliver is 
verily an “asset,” and not even in the garden-room 
nt L.H., of summer mornings, have J. been better 
placed for work. AVith which, all the detail here 
is right and pleasant and workable; luy .servants 
extremely rejoice in it—but 1 am too imich repeat¬ 
ing! . . . Aliove all, my forenoons being* by the 
jnercy of Ibe Powers, whoever or whatever llujy 
nrc, my best lime, I luive got back to work, and, 
Avith my uneannj' interest in it and zeal for it .still 
unimpaired, fetd that it must “mean .soinuthing” 
that I am thu.s reserved, afliu* many troubles, for 
A productive relalion with it. 'riic proof-sheets 
of “A Small Poy and Ollier.s” have been lamiing 
in upon me rapidly- -all but llio very last; and it 
ought, by the end of next month at furlliest, to 
luii’sb upon the world. Of eonrsc f shall have 
iidvancc copies si'iit promptly to you and to Irving 
Street; but, with this, 1 intensely wank you to take 
into account Unit the Hook was written tlirongli all 
these niontlis of hamperhig and ladlling illness. 
It went so haltingly and worriedly even last winter 
(as distinguished from anything I was aide to do 
in the summer and eoidd gel at nil during the last 
nlTlietcd three or four monlhs,) last winter having 
Tcnlly been a mneh more dilTlenlt time than I conlil 
currently confess to, or than dear Hill and Alice 
probably got any .sense of. 'The jmint is at any 
j’atc that the Hook is now, uinlei* whatcviM’ <lis- 
advantages, wholly done, and that if it .seems 
“good” in spile of lbc.se, the proof of my ])owci*s, 
when my powiws have really Avorked olf more of 
the heritage of Avoe of the last three years, Avill he 
but the more .sub.slanlial. A very considerable lot 


free little field in spite of everytlung. ... I wel¬ 
come immensely (what I didn’t mention to your 
Mother—waiting to do it thus) the valuable and 
delightful little collection received from you of 
your Grandfather’s correspondence with Emer¬ 
son. What beautiful and characteristic things in 
it and how I hope to be able to use the best of these, 
on your Grandfather’s part at least. As regards 
Emerson’s side of the matter I douht whether I 
can do enough (in the way of extracts from him) 
to make it even necessary for me to apply to Ed¬ 
ward for licence. I think I can hope hut at the 
most to summarise, or give the sense of, some of 
Emerson’s passages; the reason of this being my 
absolute presumable want of space. The Book 
will have to be a longer one than ‘*A Small Boy,” 
hut even with this there must be limits involving 
suppressions and omissions. My own text I can’t 
help attaching enough sense and importance and 
value to, not to want to keep that too utterly un¬ 
der, and I am more and more moved to give all of 
your Grandfather, on his vivid and original .side, 
that I possibly can. Add to this all the applica¬ 
tion, of an illustrative kind, that I can’t but see 
myself making of your Dad’s letters, and I see 
little room for any one else’s; though what I most 
deplore my meagre provision of is those of your 
Aunt Alice, written to om* parents mainly during 
her times, and especially her final time, in Europe. 
The poverty of this resoui’ce cuts from under my 
feet almost all ground for doing much, as I had 
rather hoped in a manner to do, with her. . . . 

Jan. 23rd, 1913, I have been unable to go on 
with this these several days, and yet also unwilling 
to let it go without saying a few more things I 
wanted—so the long letter I have got off to your 
Mother will precede it by longer than I meant. 


' / - " - 1 

two rooms southward over t!ie River, so still and 
yet so animated—are ideal for work. Some other 
time I will explain it to you—so far as you won’t 
have noted it for yourself—how and why it is that 
I come to be so little beforehand financially. jMy 
fatally interrupted i)roduetion of fietion began it, 
six years or more ago—and that began, so utterly 
against my preconception of such an effect, when 
I addre.sscd myself to the so niiieh longer and more 
arduous and more fatal-to-cverything-clse prepara¬ 
tion of my “edition” than had been measurable in 
advance. That long period cut dreadfully into 
current gains—through complete arrest of other 
current labour; and when it was at last ended I 
had only time to do two .small books (The Finer 
Grain and The Outcry) before the disaster of my 
long illness of Jan. 1910 descended upon me and 
laid a paralysis on everything. This hideous Her¬ 
petic episode and its developments have been of 
the absolute continuity of that, as they now make 
it (I hope), dire but departing Climax; and they 
have represented an interminable arrest of literary 
income (to speak of.) Now that I can look to 
a])parently again getting back to decent continuity 
of work it becomes vital for me to aim at returning 
to the production of the Novel, my departure from 
which, with its heart-breaking loss of time, was a 
catastrophe, a perversity and fatality, so little 
dreamed of by me or intended. I yearn for it in¬ 
tellectually, and witli all the force of my “genius” 
and imagination—artistically in short—and only 
when this relation is renewed shall I be again on 
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a normal basis. Only how I want to complete \ 

“Notes of a Son and Brother” with the last per* i 

I'oction first I Wliich is what I shall, I trust, !; 

during the next three or four months do, with far 
greater rai)ldily than I have done the first Book— 
for all last winter and spring my forenoon, my 
working hours, were my worst, and for long times 
so had, and my later ones the better, whereas it is 
now the otiici’ way round. 

Jan. 28th. I have liad, alas, dearest Harry, to 
break this off and not take it up again—through 
blighted (bed-ridden) late afternoons and wliolc 
evenings—my only letter-writing time unless I 
steal precious dictation-hours from Miss Bosnn- 
quet and the Book. . . . My vitality, my still suf- \ 

ficiont cluster of vital “assets,” to say nothing of 
niy will to live and to write, assert themselves in 
spite of everything. This is 6.15 on a dismal wet 
afternoo!!; I have been out, but I came in again i 

on piir])ose to get this off by to-morrow’s, ' 

Wc(lncsday’s ])ost. Thi.s apartment grows in ' 

grace—nothing really could have been better for 
jne. I went into that long account, just above, of 
the reasons wlq*- through the frustration of fond Fic¬ 
tion I have (so much illness so aiding) sunk to this 
momentary (/cue, 1 wanted to tell you, ns against 
the appearance of too squalid a helplessness—for 
an early return to fond fiction will alter every¬ 
thing. . . . But whttt an endless sordid, illegible 
appeal 1 'I’ake it, dearest ITarry, in (ill indulgence, 
from your lately so much-tried and perhaps a lit¬ 
tle nervously over-anxious (by tlie effect of so 
much suffering,) but all unconquered and devoted 
old Uncle, 

Hknry Jamks. 

P.S. A beautiful letter from your Mother of 
Jan. 13th (on receipt of my cable) has just come 
in. All tendcrest love. 



To Miss Grace Norton, 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W, 

Feb. Gth, 1913. 

IDearest old friend 1 

Don’t shudder, I beg you, at the sight of 
this grim legibility—even when you compare it 
with your own exquisite mastery of legibility 
without grimness I Let me down easily, in view 
of the long, the oh so much too long, ordeal that 
has pressed on me, and that has so hampered and 
hindered and harrowed me, that almost any sort 
of making shift to project my sentiments to a dis¬ 
tance is a sort of victory won, or patch of gi’ound 
wrested, from darkness and the devil! I am slowly 
slowly getting better of an interminable compli¬ 
cated siege of pain and distress; but it has left rne 
with arreai'S of every sort 2 )ilcd up around me like 
the wild fragments of some convulsion of Nature, 
and I pick my way, or grope it, or even feebly and 
fatally fail of it, as I best can. There are things 
that help, withal, and one of these has been to re¬ 
ceive your all-benignant little letter of two days 
ago. I needn’t reaffirm to you at this time of day 
that all your long patiences and fidelities, all your 
generosities and gallantries of always rallying yet 
again, are always more beautiful to me than I ever 
.seem to have managed punctually enough to help 
you, if need be, to feel—especially as of any such 
urgent “help” tliere need be no question nowl You 
have had enough news of me from over your way, 
I infer, pretty dismal though it may have been, 
for me not to want fatuously to dose you with it 
(I mean given its bitter quality) further or at first 
hand; therefore let me rather convey to you at first 
hand that I am getting into distinctly less pitiful 



casu. ... I have been too complicated a sufferer 
for it to clear at every point at the same time; but 
the general sense is ever so much better—and I 
am going to ask of your charity to let Alice, over 
11)0 way, see these yearning pages, for her better 
ren.ssurtuice—even if I have after a fashion man¬ 
aged, just of late, to reassure her more directly, 
i \vnnt her to have all the testimony I can ti'cat 
her, and, by the same token, my dear Grace, treat 
yyoa to. 

\’’oiir little letter brcathc.s all yonr characteristic 
ctnn-age ami xjhilosophy—while, I confess, at the 
.same Uinc, it /ills out—or rather perhaps, more 
(ixaelly, further removes the veil from—my in its 
Very nature vivid eiunigh picture of your fairly 
august state of lone Cambridge survivorship. I 
iidinired you on that state at closer quarters win¬ 
ter hefoi-o la.st—even though my tc.slimony to my 
.so <h)ing was at Unit time, from poor pliysical in- 
Itn-ferenees, hnnqiered atul awkward; hut History 
i.s so interesliug when one is able to follow with 
closeness a pjirLienlar attaching strain of it that 
iny imngiiiaiion, my intention, my affection and 
lidiility, hang- and hover about yonr own pai'ticular 
noble cxliihillon of it as intelligently (yes, my 
dear Grace!, jis Intelligciiliy, nothing less, I insist) 
as you could possibly desire or put uj) withi Your 
kilter fills in again for me a passage or two of de¬ 
tail—so that .1 feel myself the more possessed and 
(inalilled. . . . What T. mean is above all that 
oven this inj])crfe(;t .snnl<;h of talk with you is dear 
and blest to mo, and that if by hook or by crook, 
and Ihi-ongh whatever densities of medium and dis- 
Laiu’<*, 1 draw out n little, tlie .sense of relation with 
yon, it will have been better tlum utter frustra- 
lion. T look out here, while I thus communicate, 
from a hit of the old-time stretch of rlvcnsidc 
Chelsea, iny first far-away glimpse or sense of 
which inis, like so innuy of my first London 




Icii.st with yours and Lliareby with you: which nicmis 
iny having conic here first of all, one day of the 
c/irly spring of' 1800, with Charles and Susan, they 
having in their kiiulncss brought me to call with 
them on the great {if great!) and strange and 
more or less sinister 1). llossctti, whom Cliarlos 
was in good relation witli, dillleult as that appeared 
already llu'u to have heeoine for most people, and 
m 3 ' impression of wliom on the oeeasion, witli every¬ 
thing else of it, I have always closely retained. 
Part of it was just this impression of the really 
interesting ami deiighlfnl old 'riiames-sidc Chel¬ 
sea, over the admirahlo water-view of which these 

windows now hang.(juite as if I. had then secretly 

vowed to myself Unit some window of mine some 
day filiould. ''.I’he llivor is more ])ompoiisly cm- 
hanked (making an admirable walk all the way to 
Westminster, of the most salutary value to me 
when t can at tlie soberest of paces altcmjit it;) 
hut the sense of it all goes hack, as I say, to my 
fond |)artiei}mtlon in that prehistoric Queen’s 
(late 'rerraee Winter. However, I am drencliing 
you with numbered pages—I ask no credit for tlic 
mimherl—and I almost sit with you while you 
read them; not exactly watching for a glow of 
rapture on your face, l)ut still, on the whole, see¬ 
ing 3'{m take them, without a frown, for a good 
inlenlion and a stopgap for sometliing hotter. 
You tell me almost nothing of yourself, hut all my 
sympathy and fljlelity wait on you (sympathy 
always can eome in somewhereI) and I am yours, 
my dear Grace, always all faithfully, 

IIiiNiiY .Tamks, 
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To Mrs. Henry White. 


Dictated. 


21 Cai’Iylc Mansions, 

Cheync Walk, S.W. 

Feb. 2Qn\ 1913. 

My clear old Friend, 

Let this ineclmnic form and vulgar legi¬ 
bility notify you a little at the start that I am in 
rather a hampered and hindered state, and that 
that must plead both for my delay in acknowledg¬ 
ing 3 'our dear faithful letter of tlic New Year 
time, and for my at last having to make the best 
of this too impersonal art. ... I won’t go into 
the history of my woes—all the more that I really 
hope I have shullled the wor.st of them ojfT. Even 
in this most recent form they have been part and 
parcel of the grave illness that overtook me as 
long ago ns at the New Year, 1910, and with a 
very imperfect recovery from which I was strug¬ 
gling during those weary American months of 
winter-before-last when we planned so in vain that 
I should eome to you in Washington. I have 
deeply regretted, ever since, my failure of that 
pleasure—all the more that I don’t sec it now as 
conceivably again within my reach. I am restored 
to this soil, for whatever may remain to me of my 
mortal career. The grand swing across the globe, 
which you and Harry will again nobly accompli.sh 
—again and yet again—now simply mocks at my 
weakness and my reduced resources. Resides, I 
am but too thankful to have a refuge in which con- 
timiously to crouch. Please fix well in your miiul 
that continuity—as making it easy for you some 
day to find me here. The continuity is broken 
simply by my reverting to the country for the 
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Slimmer and autumn—a mere change from the 
blue bed to the brown, and then from the brown 
back again to this Thames-side perch, which I call 
the blue. I hang here, for six months, straight 
over the River and find it delightful and intci-est- 
iug, at once ever so quiet and ever so animated. 
The River has a cpiantity of picturesque and 
(b'amatic life and motion that one had never ap¬ 
preciated till one had thrown oneself on it de con- 
fiancc. Rut it’s another London, this old Chelsea 
of .simplifications and .sacrifices, from the world in 
wliich I so like to feel that I for so long lived more 
or less ttJii/i you, I feel somehow as much away 
from that now as you and Harry must feel amid 
your new Washington horr/.ons—and it has of 
itself, for tliat matter, gone to pieces under the 
sweep of the big broom of Time, which has scat¬ 
tered it witliout ceremony. A few vague and 
altered relic.s of it occasionally dangle for a mo¬ 
ment before me. I was going to say "cross my 
jiath”—hut I haven’t now such a thing as a path, 
or it goes such a very few steps. I try meanwhile 
to project myself in imagination into your Wash¬ 
ington existence—and, besides your own allusions 
to it, a passing visit a few days since from Walter 
Berry liclped me a little to fix the shining vision. 
W. R. had been, I gathered, but a day or two near 
^mu, and wasn’t in possession of many particulars. 
Beyond this, too, though you shine to me you shine 
a bib fearfully—for I can’t rid myself (in a world 
of Chelsea limits and fashions) of a sense of the 
formidable, the somehow—at least for the likes of 
mcl —difficult and bri.stHng and glaring, side of 
the American conditions. However, you of course 
lightly ride the wliirlwind—or at any rate have 
only n.s much or ns little of the storms as you ivill, 
and can pick out of it only such musical thunder- 
rolls and most purely playful forked lightning.s 
as suit you best. What I mean is that here, after 
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a fashion, a certaui part of the work of discrimina¬ 
tion and selection and primary cleai-ing of the 
ground is already done for one, in a manner that 
enables one to begin, for one’s self, further on or 
higher up; whereas over there I seemed to sec my¬ 
self, speaking only from my own experience, often 
beginning so “low down,” just in that way of sift¬ 
ing and selecting, that all one’s time went to it and 
one was spent before arriving at any very charming 
altitude. 'J'his you will find obscure, but study it 
well—though strictly in i)rivate, so as not to give 
nie xiway as a sniffy critic. Heaven knows I in¬ 
dulge in the most remorseless habits of criticism 
here —even if I make no great public use of them, 
through the increasing privacy and antiquity of 
my life. I kind of wonder about the bearing of 
the queer Democratic regime that seems as yet 
so obscurely to loom upon any latent possibilities 
{that might liavc been) on Harry’s xind your 
“career”—just jis I wondci* what unutterable 
queerness may not, as a feature of the whole conun¬ 
drum, “representatively” speaking, before long 
cause us all here to sit up and stare: one or two 
such startling rumours xibout the matter, I trust 
groundless, having already had something of that 
effect. But we must all wait, mustn’t wc? and I 
do indeed envy you botli your so interesting oppor¬ 
tunity for doing so, in a front box at the comedy, 
or trxigedy, the fine old American show, that is, 
whatever turn it txdces; it will all give you, these 
next months, so much to look at and tallc about 
and expertly appreciate. Lord, how I wish I 
were in a state or situation to he dining with you 
to-night 1 I am dying, really, to sec yoiu' House 
—which means alas that I shall die without doing 
so. No glimmer of a view of the new Presidential 
family as a ^Vliite House group has come m}’’ way 
—so that I sit in darkness there as all around, and 
feel you can but say that it serves me right not 



I rejoice to hear oi‘ your having luid your grnnd- 
ehildron with you, though you speak, bewilder- 
itigly, as if Uioy Imd leaped across the globe in 
liappy exeiuptioii from parents—or a parent. 
II.{nvcvev, nothing does surprise me now—almost 
any kiiul of globe-leaping a/lcets me, in my Irou, 
us natural, possible, nay probable I I ])at Harry 
ever so a/Veetionately on the back, I hoUI you botli 
in the most alfeetiouate rcniembrunec, and am 
yours all faithfully, 

IIenky James. 


2’o Mrs, Williani James, 

Diclulcd. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

March fith, 1018. 

Dearest Alice, 

Aw extreme blessing to me is your dear 
letter from Montreal. I hud lately much longed 
to hear freau you—’and when do I not?—and had 
sent you a message to that clfcet in writing to 
Harry a week ago. llcally to have some of your 
facts and your current inclure .straight from your¬ 
self is better than anything else. . . , 

I wi'itc you this in conditions that give me for 
the hour, this morning-hour, toward noon, .such a 
.sc!i.sc of the pos.siblc bcnc/lccncc of Climate, relent¬ 
ing ethereal mildness, so long and so far as one can 
at all come by it. We have been having, as I be¬ 
lieve you have, a blessedly inild winter, and the 
climax at ibis moment is a kind of all uncannily 
j)rcmaturc May-day of softness and beauty. I sit 
iiovc with my big south window open to the River, 


myself in perching—even thus modestly for a “real 
home”—just on this spot. My beginnings of 
going out again have consisted, up to to-day, in 
four successive excui’sions in a Bath-chair—every 
command of which resource is installed but little 
more than round the corner from me; and the 
Bath-cliair habit or vice is, I fear, only too capable 
now of marking me for its own. This of course 
not “really”—my excellent legs are, tliank heaven, 
still too cherished a dependence and resource and 
remedy to me in the long run, or rather in the long 
(or even the short) crawl; only, if you’ve never 
tried it, the B.C. has a sweet api)eal of its own, for 
contemplative ventilation; and I builded better 
than I knew when I happened to settle here, just 
where, in all London, the long, long, smooth and 
really charming and beguiling Thames-side Em¬ 
bankment offers it a quite ideal course for com¬ 
bined publicity (in the sense of variety) and tran¬ 
quillity (in the sense of jostling against nobody 
and nothing and not having to pick one’s steps.) 
Add to this that just at Imnd, straight across the 
River, by the ample and also very quiet Albert 
Bridge, lies the large convenient and in its way 
also very beguiling Battersea Park: which you may 
but too unspeakably remember our making some¬ 
thing of the circuit of with William on that day of 
the so troubled fortnight in London, after our re¬ 
turn from Nauheim, when Theodato Pope called 
for us in her great car and we came first to just 
round the corner here, where he and I sat waiting 
together outside while you and she went into Car¬ 
lyle’s house. Every moment of that day has again 
and again ])resscd back upon me here—^and bow, 
rather suddenly, we had, in the park, where we 
went afterwards, to pull up, that is to turn and 
get back to the sinister little Symonds’s as soon 


stir tnat dismal memory, Ihc way the general 
locnlion” seems propitious to me ought to succeed 
in soothing the nerves of association. This last I 
keep saying—I mean in the sense that, especially 
on such a morning as this, I quite adore this form 
of residence (this particular percli I mean) in order 
to make fully sure of what I have of soothing and 
reassuring to tell you. . , . Lamb House hangs 
before me frojn this simplified standpoint here as 
a rather complicated hare; but I tend, I truly feel, 
to overdo that view of it—and shan’t settle to any 
view at all for another year. It is the mere worri- 
inent of dragged-out unwcllness that makes me 
sec thiug.s in wrong dimensions. They right them¬ 
selves perfectly at better periods. But I mustn’t 
yet discourse too long; I am still under restriction 
AS to uttering too much vocal sound; and I feel 
how guarding and nursing tlie vocal resource is 
beneficial and helpful. I don’t speak to you of 
ITarry—there would be too much to say and he 
must shine upon you even from N.Y. with so big 
a llglit of his own. I take him, and I take you 
all, to have been much moved by Woodrow Wil- 
.son’s fine, and clearly so sincere, even if so partial 
and provisional addre.ss yesterday. It i.sn’t he, but 
it is the so long and so deeply provincialised and 
disedueated and, I fear—in respect to individ¬ 
ual activity and operative, that is administrative 
value—very below-the-mark “personalities” of the 
Democratic party, that one is pretty dismally 
anxious about. An administration that has to 
“take on” Bryan looks, from the overlierc point 
of view, like the queerest and crudest of all things! 
But of course I may not know what I’m talking 
about save when I thus embrace you all, almost 
IJrincipally Peg —and your Mother 1—again and 
am your ever affectionate 


Henry James. 






VJl Ciu'lyli' Man.sitm.w, 
Clu-yiu* Walk, S.W. 

[Marl’ll, 

. . . n lieltiT imi! llinti rur a Iomk. k'tiK "'liilc; 
nntl il c'luilili'a lliis pnm* si'vawl Ihua U> Irv In liang 
ilsclt’, fur llic hiiur, Iwnvcvi'r awkivanlly, 1 ^ 111(1 
your nct’k. Wlmt waa wontU’rriil and la’anUriil in 
your IctU’r of la.sl Novi’inlicr IMh (now ko lianil* 
somdy and livealily bcrori! iiic I adoro your 
luuul) ia Uiftl it was jirompU’d, to llu* last jiarlVi-- 
lion, by a aublinii’ xcn.sii of what was jn.sl t-xai-lly 
luy case at that hour) so lliat when 1 Ihink of lliis, 
and of liow 1 rdl it when llie lellrr came, and of 
how exiiuisitu and inleresling llial essential fact 
made it (over and altove ils essential eliann,) t 
don’t know whether 1 am most ainawd or ashamed 
at my not having ns nearly ns possihle just llien 
and there neehiimed the Imiehing marvel. Hut in 
truth this very faet of the jas/em? of your glohc- 
spanning divination is tlio real answer to that. 
'Vou wrote heeausc you so heaulifnlly and smldenly 
saxo from afar {and so ndmirahly wanteil to lay 
your hand on me m eonsciiuenees) saw, I mean, 
that X was in some acute Irouhle, and had the 
heavenly Avish to .signal to me your sympatlielie 
sense of it. So, ns t say, yiuir admirahle iiage 
itself tells mo, and so at the hour f hailed the sweet 
nhcnninenon. I had had a very had summer, lait 
liopcd (and supjio.scd) I was more or less throw¬ 
ing it ofi*. lint the points I make are, Isl, that 
your jisychic sense of the situation had ahsolnlely 
eoineided in time, and in California, willi what 
Avns going on at Tinmh House, on the other side 
of the globe; and 2nd, after all, that precisely the 
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condition so revealed to you was what made it too 
diflioult for me to vibrate back to you with any 
l)i'oi)ortionate punctuality or grace. Only this, 
you see, is my long-delayed and comparatively dull 
vibration. Here 1 am, at any rate, deai*est Bruce, 
taking you as straight again to my aged heart as 
these poor clumsy methods will allow. Thank 
God meanwhile 1 have no supernatural fears about 
yoii\ nor vain ch'cams that you are not in the living 
equilibrium, now as ever, that becomes you best, 
and of which you have the brave secret. I am in- 
cap(i))lc of doubting of this—though after all I now 
feel how exceedingly I should like you to tell me 
so even if but on one side of a sheet like this so 
liandsomc (I come baek to thatl) example that I 
have before me. You can do so much with one 
side of a sheet, But oh for a better approach to 
a real personal jaw\ It is indeed most strange, 
this intimate relation of ours that has been doomed 
to consist of a grain of contact {ct encorel) to a 
ton of .separation. It’s to the honour of us any¬ 
how that we can and do keep touching without the 
more platitudinous kind of demonstration of it. 
Still—demonstrate, as I say, for three minutes. 
Feel a little, to help you to it, how tenderly I lay 
my hands on you. This address will find me till 
the end of June—but Lamb Hou.se of course al¬ 
ways, I have taken three or four (or five) years’ 
lease of a small flat on this pleasant old Chelsea 
I’ivcrsidc to hibernate in for the future. I return 
to the country for five or six months of summer and 
autumn, but can’t stand the utter solitude and con¬ 
finement of it from December to the spring’s end. 
All, had ivc only a climate I—yours or Fanny 
Stevenson’s (if .she is still tlic exploiter of climates) 
—I believe I should be all right then I Tell me of 
her—and tell me of your Mother. I am sending 
you by the Scribners a volume of rcminiscential 
twaddle. ... 
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To Lady Ritchie. 

LafJy Ritchie had at this time thouglits (afterwards 
abandoned) of going to America. She was the “Princess 
Royal,” of course, as tlie dauglitcr of Thackeray, 

21 Ciirlylc Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

March 25th, 1018. 

Dearest old Friend 1 

I am deeply interested and touched by your 
letter from the Island 1—so much so that I shall 
indeed rush to you this (day-after-to-morro\v) 
Thursday at 6.15. Your idea is (as regards your 
sainted Self!) of the bravest and most ingenious, 
but needing no end of things to be said about it— 
and I think I shall be able to say them ALL\ The 
furore you would excite there, the glory In which 
you would swim (or sink!) would be of an ineffable 
resonance and effulgence; but I fear it would simply 
be a fatal Apotheosis, a prostrating exaltation, 
The devil of the thing (for yourself) would be that 
tliat terrific country is in every pulse of its being 
and on every inch of its surface a roaring repudia¬ 
tion and negation of anything like Privacy, and 
of the blinding and deafening Publicity you might 
come near to perish. But wc will jaw about it— 
there is so much to say—and for Hester it would 
be another matter; she could ride the whirlwind 
and enjoy, in a manner, the storm. Besides, she 
isn’t the Princess Royal—^but only a remove of the 
Blood! Again, however, nous en causerons —on 
Thursday. I shall so hug the chance. . . , I am 
impatient for it and am yours and the Child’s all 
so faithfully, 


Henky James. 



To JJf/x William. James. 

Tlie o/Toj'liiff l;<» Uirtiry from hiH friends in Kiifj- 

Iniul <m his Hm-nlielh birllidny (A]ti'il IH, 15)11)) look llm 
form of u IrlUTi ii jtirce of plain (desc.i’ilKMl In llm follow¬ 
ing), and a ra]Ui‘Ht llml Im would sit for lii« porlruit. 

21 Carlvlc M/m.sion.s, 
CheyiKi AVallc, S.W. 

April Isl, 11)1!). 

Dciirc.st Alice, 

'rodjiy ccuiicH Mesjiedly your letter oC tlic 
IHlh, ivrilteii after the receipt of luy eahle to you 
ill answer to jujur preceding one of the Olh (after 
yem Iiad heard from Kohert Allerhiii of my ill¬ 
ness.) You will have hecu reassured further - 
!l mcjin beyond my eahle - hy a letter 1 lately 
(lespatehed to Hill and Alice conjointly, in which 
X told them of my good and eontinue<l im])rove- 
nient. I am going on very well, ineremsingly so - 
in spite of my havitig to reckon with so’ much 
chronic jjcetoral pain, n<»w no seated and settled, 
of the <iucer “falsely anginal” l)ut none the less, 
when it is had, distressing order. . . . M'oroover 
too it is astonishing with how much pain one can 
with long ])raetiee learn constantly and not too 
defcjitedly to live. 'I'herefore, deai’cst Alice, don’t 
think of this as too hlaclc a picture of my situation: 
it is so much Ijrjghter a one than 1 liavo thought 
at "certain had moments and seasons of the past 
that .1. should prtihahly ever he able to ])aint. 'rhe 
juerc power to work in such measure as I can is 
an inllnite helj) to a better eonseionsneas—and 
though HO impaired compared to what it used to he, 
it tends to grow, ilistinctly—which hy itself proves 
iliat I have some Drm ground under iny feet. And 
I rejieat to satiety that iny conditions here are 
admirably helpful and favouring. 




Lamb House, servants. Miss Eosnnquet, this newly 
acquired and prized resource, to come over, by a 
formidable and expensive journey, to spend a sum¬ 
mer in the (at best) to me torrid and (the in¬ 
most inside of 9/5 apart) utterly arid and vacuous 
Cambridge. Dearest Alice, I could come back to 
America (could be carried back on a stretcher) to 
die—but never, never to live. To say how the 
question affects me is dreadfully difficult because 
(jf its appearing so to make light of you and the 
children—but when I think of how little Boston 
and Cambridge were of old ever my affair, or any¬ 
thing but an accident, for me, of the parental life 
there to which I occasionally and painfully and 
Josingly sacrificed, I have.a superstitious terror of 
seeing them at the end of time again stretch out 
strange inevitable tentacles to draw me back and 
destroy me. And then I could never either make 
or afford the jourrjcy (I have no margin at all for 
that degree of effort.) But you will Imve under¬ 
stood too well—without my saying more—how 
little I can dream of any ddplaccment _ now— 
especially for the sake of a milieu in which you 
and l^cg and Bill and Alice and Aleck would be 
burdened with the charge of making up all my 
life. , . . You see my capital—yielding all my 
income, intellectual, social, nssociational, on the old 
investment of so many years—my capital is here, 
and to let it all slide would be simply to become 
bankrupt. Oh if you only, on the other hand, you 
and Peg and Aleck, could walk beside my bath- 
chair down this brave Thames-side I would get 
back into it again (it was some three weeks ago 
dismissed,) and half live there for the sake of your 
company. I have a kind of sense that you woidjl 
be able to live rather pleasantly near me Iicre—if 
you could once get planted. But of course I on 


jllivil lbth\ Its really too tlisniu), dearest Alice, 
that, breaking olF the above at tlie hour I had to, 
I have been unable to go on with it for so many 
days. It’s now more than a fortnight old; still, 
though my cheek was owing to my having of a 
sudden, just as I rested iny pen, to drop perversely 
into a less decent phase (than I reported to you at 
the moment of writing) and [froin which I] have 
had with some difficulty to wriggle up again, I am 
now none the less able to send you no too bad news. 
I have wriggled up a good deal, and still keep 
believing in my capacity to wriggle up in general. 
. . . Suffice if for the moment that I just couldn’t, 
for the time, drive the pen myself—when I am 
“bad” I feel too demoralised, too debilitated, for 
this; and it doesn’t at all do for me then to push 
against the grain. Don’t feel, all the same, that if 
I resort this morning to the present help, it is be¬ 
cause I am not feeling ditt’erently—for I really 
am in an easier way again (I mean of course 
specifically and “anginally” speaking) and the 
circumstances of the hour a good deni explain my 
l)rocccding thus. I had yesterday a Birthday, an 
extraordinary, prodigious, portentous, quite public 
Birthday, of all things in the world, and it has piled 
up acknowledgments and supposedlj'' delightful 
complications and arrears at such a rate all round 
me that in short. Miss Bosnnquct being here, I to¬ 
day at least throw myself upon her aid for getting 
on correspondentially—instead of attending to my 
proper work, which has, however, kept going none 
so badly in spite of my last poor fortnight. I will 
tell you in a moment of my signal honours,^ but 
want to mention first that your good note written 
on receipt of A Small Boy has meanwhile come 
to me and by the perfect fulness of its appreciation 
gave me the greatest joy. There arc several things 


there may have been in the America^n papers that 
you will perhaps have seen; though in two or three 
of the New York ones more possibly than in the 
Boston. I send you by this post a copy of yester¬ 
day’s Times and one of the Pall Mall Gazette— 
the two or three passages in which, together, I 
suppose to have been more probably than not re¬ 
produced in N.Y. But I send you above all a copy 
of the really very beautiful Letter . . . ushering 
in the quite wonderful array of signatures (as I 
can’t but feel) of my testifying and “presenting” 
friends: a list of which you perhaps can’t quite 
measure the very charming and distinguished and 
“brilliant” character without knowing your Lon¬ 
don better. Wliat I wish I could send you is the 
huge harvest of exquisite, of splendid sheaves of 
flowers that converted a goodly table in this room, 
by the time yesterday was waning, into such a 
blooming garden of complimentary colour as I 
never dreamed I should, on my own modest prem¬ 
ises, almost bewilderedly stare at, sniff at, aJl but 
quite “cry” at. I think I must and shall in fact 
compas.s sending you a photograph of the still 
more glittering tribute dropped upon me—a really 
splendid “golden bowl,” of the highest interest and 
most perfect taste, which would, in the extremity 
of its elegance, be too proudly false a note amid 
my small belongings here if it didn’t happen to fit, 
or to sit, rather, with perfect grace and comfort, 
on the middle of my chimney-piece, where the 
rather good glass and some other happy accidents 
of tone most fortunately consort with it. It is a 
very brave and artistic (exact) reproduction of 
a piece of old Charles II plate; the bowl or cup 


or cover, ana standing on an ample round tray or 
salver; the whole being wrought in solid silver-gilt 
and covered over with quaint incised little figures 
of a (in the taste of the time) Chinese intention. 
In short it’s a very beautiful and lionourable thing 
indeed. . . . Against tlic giving to me of the 
Portrait, presumably by Sargent, if I do succeed 
in being able to sit for it, I have absolutely and 
successfully protested. The possession, the attri¬ 
bution or ownersliip of it, I liave insisted, shall be 
only their matter, that of the subscribing friends. 
I am sending Harry a copy of the Letter too—but 
do send him on tliis as well. You see there must 
be good life in me still when I can gabble so hard. 
The Book appears to be really most handsomely 
received hereabouts. It is being treated in fact 
with the very highest consideration. I hope it is 
viewed a little in some such mannerly light round¬ 
about yourselves, but I really call for no “notices” 
whatever. I don’t in the least want ’em. What 
I do want is to personally and firmly and intimate¬ 
ly encircle Peg and Aleck and their Mother and 
squeeze them as hard together as is eomjpatible 
with squeezing them so tenderly! With this tide 
of gabble you will surely feel that I shall soon be 
at you again. And so I shall! Yours, dearest 
Alice, and dearest all, ever so imd ever sol 

Henry James. 



nil 




Dictated. 

21 Ciirlvlr ^^at^slr^Ms. 

C'hVyrH’ ^Vnlk. S.W. 

April 21 si. Him. 

My tk'rti' l)lcsl I’erryl 

1 ciK'Uwc you lu’i’i'wilh a s<irl of proviriitmftl 
apology for a lAtriu of '(‘liuiikNl 1 {«mu 1 il and U'll 
me on Weiluesday, wlien I coiml on yem iiL 1.1.1, 
whether you Ihhdc it will do as hring jui llu* iitie 
hand not too poinpoua or ini|Jortaiit and on Ihc 
otlior not Loo free ami easy, 1 liavo tried to Hlcer 
a iniddlo way helwccn ny.sloriral eriaUion and 
marhle innnortnlity I 'Tt* any innmdalion you «ug- 
gcat I will give the eagvrcst ear, though I have 
really eotusldercd and pondenal iny expressitai not 
a little, studying the pro's and n>n's ns to caeli tour. 
However, we will earncsllv speak of it. 'I'lu* ((uea* 
tioii of exactly where aiul how my adflre.sses had 
heal figure when the thing is reduced to print yon 
will i)erhap8 have your iilea ulioul. h’or il nniiHt 
Hccin to you, ns it cerUiidy does to me, that their 
muuca muat in etmunou decency he all drawn out 
again. . . . lint you will pronounce when we meet 
—heaven speed the honrl 
Yours, my dear Percy, more than ever con- 
staidly, 

Hhnkv Jamks. 

P.S, It seems to me that the little arrangement 
that really almost mpoHCft itself would he that the 
Pritded Thing should begin with iny diilc and ad- 




Just, takiup;' even three conn)lcte pages oi* whatever, 
should then and there draw itself out; after whieli, 
as a fresh paragraph, the body of my little text 
shmdd begin. Anything else affects me as more 
a\ykward; and I seem to see you in full agreement 
with me as to the absolute necessity that every 
Signer, without cxcej)tion, shall be addressed. 


To two hundred and sevenly Friends, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

April 21st, 19ID. 

Dear Friends All, 

Jjct me acknowledge with boundless pleas¬ 
ure the singularly generous and beautiful letter, 
signed by your great and dazzling array and rein¬ 
forced by a correspondingly bright material gage, 
wliieh reached me on my recent birthday, April 
ICth, It has moved me as brave gifts and benedic¬ 
tions can oidy do when they come as signal sur¬ 
prises. I seem to wake up to an air of breathing 
good will the full .sweetness of which I liad never 
yet tasted; though I ask myself now, as a second 
thought, how the large kindness and hospitality in 
which I have so long and so consciously lived 
among you could fail to act itself out according 
to its genial nature and by some inspired applica¬ 
tion, The perfect grace with which it has embraced 
the just-past occasion for its happy thought affects 
me, I ask you to believe, with an emotion too deep 
for stammering words. I was drawn to London 
long yenr.s ago as by the sense, felt from still earlier, 
of all tlie interest and as.sociation I should find 
here, and I now see how my faith was to sink 
deei:)er foundations than I could presume ever to 
measure—how my justification was both .stoutly 
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various, your dear and distinguisiied friendly 
names, taking in all they recall and represent, that 
I permit myself to feel at once highly successful 
and extremely proud. I had never in the least un¬ 
derstood that I was the one or signified that I was 
the other, but you have made a great difference. 
You tell me together, making one rich tone of your 
many voices, almost the whole story of jny social 
experience, which I have reached the right point 
for living over again, with all manner of old times 
and places renewed, old wonderments and pleas¬ 
ures rcappeased and recaptured—so that there is 
scarce one of your ranged company but makes 
good the particular connection, quickens the ex¬ 
cellent relation, lights some hapjDy train and 
flushes with some individual colour. I pay you 
my very best respects while I receive from your 
two hundred and fifty pair of hands, and more, 
the admirable, the inestimable bowl, and while I 
engage to sit, with every accommodation to the so 
markedly indicated “one of you,” my illustrious 
friend Sargent. With every accommodation, I 
say, but with this one condition that you yourselves, 
in your strength and goodness, remain guardians 
of the result of his labour—even as I remain all 
faithfully and gratefully youi’s, 

Heniiy James. 

P.S. And let me say over your names. 

[There follows the list of the two hundred and 
seventy subscribers to the birtliday gift.] 



-t o m rs. Lr. tr. jrroinero. 

Ml’, and Mrs. Protlioro, already at Rye, had suggested 
that H. J. should go to Lamb House for Whitsuntide. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

April 30th, 1913. 

Best of Friends Both! 

Oh it is a dream of delight, but I should 
have to elimb a perjiendicular mountain first. 
Your accents are all but irresistible, and your 
company divinely desirable, but if you knew how 
thorouglily, and for such innumerable good rea¬ 
sons, I am seated here till I am able to leave for 
a real and workable absence, you would do my 
poor plea of impossibility justice. I have just con¬ 
versed with Joan and Kidd, conversed so affably, 
not to say lovingly, in the luminous kitchen, which 
somehow let in a derisive glare upon every cranny 
and crevice of the Infatuated scheme. With this 
fierce light there mingled the respectful jeers of 
the two ladies themselves, which rose to a mocking 
(though still deeply deferential) climax for the 
picture of their polishing off, or dragging violently 
out of bed, the so dormant and tucked-in house in 
the ideal couple of hours. Before their attitude I 
lowci’cd my lance—easily understanding moreover 
that their round of London gaieties is still so fresh 
and spiced a cup to them that to feel it removed 
from their lips even for a moment is almost more 
than they can bear. And then the coarse and 
brutal trutli is, further that I am oh so utterly well 
fixed here for the moment and so void of physical 
agility for any kind of somersault. A little while 
back, while the Birthday raged, I did ju.st look 
about me for an off-corner; but now there has been 



lapse of logic to hurry on to where the social wave, 
hurrying ahcarl of me, would be breaking on a holi¬ 
day strand. I am so abjectly, .so ignobly fond of 
not “travelling.” To keep up not doing it is in 
itself for me tlie most thrilling of adventures. And 
I am working so well (unberufen!) with ray admir¬ 
able Secretary; I shouldn’t really dare to ask her 
to join our little cai’avan, raising it to the number 
of five, for a fresh tuning-up again. And on the 
other hand I mayn’t now abandon what I am 
fatuously pleased to call my work for a single 
precious hour. Forgive my beastly rudeness. I 
will write more in a day or two. Do loll in the 
garden yourselves to your very fill; do cultivate 
George’s geniality; do steal any volume or set of 
volumes out of tlie house that you may like; and 
do still think gently of your poor ponderous and 
thereby, don’t you see? so permanent, old friend, 

Heniiy James. 


To William James, junior. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

June 18th, 1918. 

Dearest Bill, 

I suppose myself to be toying to-day to get 
off a brief response both to Harry and to dear 
Peg {whom I owe, much rather, volumes of ac¬ 
knowledgment to;) but I put in first these few 
words to you and Alice—for the quite wrong 
reason that the couple of notes just received from 
you are those that have last come. Tliis is because 
I feel as if I had worried you a good bit more than 



apjainst (iiir rccinliarlcing, any of us, on a fresh unci 
possibly intoviniiiablc career of tlio tiresome and 
graceless “Junior.” Y(ai sec I myself sulTcrcd 
from tliiiL tag to liclp out my identity for forty 
years, greatly disliking it all the Avhile, and with 
niy dislike never in the least understood or my 
.state pitied; and 1 felt 1 couldn’t be dumb if there 
was any danger of ycnir Iloy’.s being started un¬ 
guardedly and dc f/aicU do cantr on a like long 
course; so j)robably aud desirably very vori/ hmg in 
his ease, given your yoiiLli anti “pvomineiiee,” in 
short ytair Inmiortal duration. It .seemed to me I 
ought to do sowolhhif/ to conjure away the danger, 
though I couldn’t go into the matter of exactly 
whai, at all, as if wo were only, and most delight¬ 
fully, talking it over at our leisure aud face to face 
—face to face witli the .Haho, I mean; ns I wi.sh to 
goodness we wore! The dilferont motlos of evasion 
or uttonnalion, in that Amoriean world where 
designations arc so hare and variations, of the nc- 
eniing ()!• “social” kind, so few, arc dlineult to go 
into this distance; and in short nil that I meant at 
nil ))y my nttaelc wa.s ju.st a Ilintl I feel no for 
poor dear Harry’s carrying of Ins tag—aud as if 
I myself were directly responsible for ill IFow- 
cver, no more of that. 

'JV) tins inaebincry the complications arising from 
the .sneiiilly .so (ieree I,ondon June inevitably (and 
in fact nicreii'ully) drive me; for I feel tlio u.s.suult, 
the attack on one’s time ami one’s strength, even 
in my .so simplified and disqualified state; which it 
is my one great effort not to allow to be knocked 
about. Ifowever, I of course do succeed in simpli¬ 
fying and in guarding myself enormously; ono 




310 WOTKHS OF IIKNRY JAMFS ton 

cftu’t Imt HUfcoctl wlK'n llie tiiu’hlinn is Ht» vitnl as 
it has now lieconic with iiu’. WliiOi is rfiiily lutl n 
preface to IclIiiiK yon how imtcli Ihc most inlcrwl- 
ing thing in the matlcr has lurn, thiritig the last 
three weeks, iny regular sittings for my pcirlrait 
to Sargeiiti which have nuinlierejl iinw some seven 
or eight, 1 forget whieh, aiul with hut a couple 
more to come. So the tiling is, I make out, very 
nearly liiii.sheil, and the head apparently (ns I 
much hope) to have almost imthing more done to 
it. It is, 1 infer, a very grisit sueeess; a immher 
of the eompelent ami iiitelligrul have .seen it, and 
.so pronounce it in the strongest terms. ... In 
short it seems likely to he one of .S.’s very line 
thiiig.s. One is almost full-fuee, with one’s left 
arm over the eorm-r of one's ehair-haek and the 
hand hrought rouml .so that the thumh is caught 
in the armdiole of one’s waisteemt, and said hand 
therefore, with the lingers a hit folded, entirely 
viaihle and "trealeil." Of eourw I'm silting a 
little askance in the chair. M’lie canvas isimes ilown 
to just where my wnteh*ehaiu (such as it Is, poor 
thing!) is hung across the waisleoals which latter, 
in itself, is found to lie splemlidly (|ioor thing 
though it ahso he) ami most intereslinglv treated. 
kSargent can make such things .so interesting such 
thii)g.s as my coat’lappel and shoulder and sleeve 
tool Hut what is most interesting, every one is 
agreed, is the mouth than which even he has never 
jminted a more living and, as I am lohl, "expres¬ 
sive"! In fact I can i|uile see that luvself; and 
really, I seem to feel, the thing will he all that can 
at the best (the best with such a subject I) have 
been expected of it. I only wish yoij and Alice 
hail assisted at some of the sittings ns .Sargent 
likes animatcil, syinpalhelie, beautiful, talkative 
friends to do, in oriler to correct by their presence 
loo Inguhrious extircssions. I take for granted J 
shall before long have a phologrn|ih to send you. 



yuurseivcs* 

1 gn'ovc over your somewhat sorry account of 
your own winter record of work, though I allow 
in it for your habitual extravagance of blackness. 
J'jvidcntly the real meaning of it is that you arc 
getting^ so fort all the while that you kick every 
rung of your ladder away from under you, by mere 
uncontrollable force, as you mount and mount. 
JUit the rungs, I trust, arc all the while being care¬ 
fully picked up, far below, and trc/isured; this 
being Alice’s, to .say nothing of anybody else’s, 
natural care and duty. Give all my love to her and 
to the beautiful nur.sing scrap 1 I want to say 
thirty things more to her, but my saying power is 
too finite a (piantity. I gather that this will find 
you happily, and I trust very conveniently and 
workabiy, settled at Chocorua—where may the 
summer be blest to you, and the thermometer low, 
and the motor-runs many! Now I really have to 
get at Harry 1 But do send this in any ease on 
to Irving vStreet, for the sake of the rcpoi't of the 
picture. I want them to have the good news of 
it without delay. 

Yours both all affeetionatcly, 

IlKNltY .Tamjcs. 


To Miss Jthoda Broughlon, 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Chcync Walk, S.W. 
.Tune 26th, 1918. 

My dear Klioda, 

I reply to your quite acclaimed letter—if 
there can l>c an acclamation of onel —by this 
mechanic aid for the .simple reason that, much 
handicapped as to the free brandish of arm and 


liniul nowiulays, I liiul Ihiil tlu' It-ltris Ihns lu'lj 
out do get wrillrn, wlu-n*«s IIjom' I mu Ion >,liy 
loo IVar.soiiii* nr too fcri'nionioui U* liiiuU imyllii 
liut luy |»oor MiTuU’li of a pni yfoii<l ouuujjrh 
simply (l<in‘Lrnna* into cxislt iu’c at all. ll p^ica 
Uaii'lii’s me at any rain to novvw of you liy yt 
own undi.s(‘(airaj.{t‘i| liauil; and it Kind of clitrr.s 
up aliout you gnifrally, iluriii^^ your rvilo fr 
llii.s Idt’st town (wlia*h you .sj i- t l otilimio to Idas 
that you appear to la* in .some drj.{n o "on Ita* ij[ 
and eapulde of llir hrave <'\ploil tif u fonnlry v| 
^Vil!l a Urollu’i* to ollVr you a |fuv«(«-n-riol of ro* 
however, I d»»n’t wonder, hut the more n-jtilee, I 
you were inspired anti luive lu-en su^tlvinel^. 

Ye.s, thank yon, dear l*‘. I’rolliero was veraeii 
ahoul Die I'orlrait, as .she is alioiil evt r\ tiling! i 
now flnislusi, parmht vr (1 sal for the Iasi lim 
eouplt! of days ago;) aial is nothing less toidetil 
than a very fine thing indeed, Sargent at his V( 
liest aial poor fl. not at his worst; In sli 
a living hreatliing lIKrness and a masterpiece 
painling. I am renllv (pilie ashameil to admin 
HO mneli atal so loiidfy it’s so mneh as if I w 
calling ulleiilion to my own tine points. 1 doi 
alas, exliihit u “point" in it. Imt am all large i 
luaeious rolmulity hy which y<ai may see how I 
a thing it is. Anti I am .sorry lt» have eeast-d Ui 
in spile of the repealed hlg holes it matle in 
nm'itms mornings; ,1. ,S. ,S. heing so genial nntl 
lighlfiil IV tuiliirr th j/rntul umUrc to hate In 
with, and Iun heanliriil high e<iol slmlio, o|^ien 
upon a Imleony that overliangs a charming Ohel 
green garden, adding a charm to everything, 
liked idway.s a rrieiid or two to he in to hnak 
H[ieli of a Hell led gloom in my eonnt«*nimee hy 1) 
nratlle; llinugh ynn will donhtless think this efl 
tail little aeliieveil when I tell yon that, hav 
my.self found the thing, as ji grew, more and ni 
Uko Sir ilo.shua'.s !)r. JohtiHon, and stiid so, a [ 


— —jjiji cjyi yviLiL ulC ouiiic: 

judgment. . . . 

I am sticking on in London, you see, and have 
got distinctly better with the lapse of the weeks. 

fjujt dear old Town, taken on the absolutely 
simplified and restricted terms in which I insist on 
talcing it (as compared with all the ancient storm 
and stress), is distinctly good for me, and the 
weather keeiiing cool—absit omen!—I am not in a 
hurry to flee. I shall go to Rye, none the less, 
witliin a fortnight. I have just heai'd with distress 
that dear Norris has come and gone without mak¬ 
ing me a sign (I learn by telephone from his club 
that he left yesterday.) This has of course been 
“consideration,” but damn such consideration. My 
imagination, soaring over the interval, hangs fondly 
about the time, next autumn, when you will be, 
D.V., restored to Cadogan Gardens. I am im¬ 
patient for my return hither before I have so much 
as really prepared to go. May the months mean¬ 
while lie light on you I Yours, my dear Rhoda, all 
faithfully, 

Henry James. 


To Mrs. Alfred Sutro. 

H. J. had been with Mrs. Sutro to a performance of 
Henry Bernstein’s play, Le Secret, with Mme. Simone in 
the principal part. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 
June 25th, 1913. 

Dear Mrs. Sutro, 

Yes, what a sad history of struggles against 
fate the I'ecital of our whole failure to achieve yes¬ 
terday in Tito Street does make! It was a sorry 


And yc.slcrday wna llu* lual, llin ival last liim: - - 
it tcrniinatcd even at liJ.MO. Any Iniu-li more wiaild 
be simply detrimeiilal, atul llu* hami, lo my sense, 
is now all admirably lliere. Hut y«ai must see it 
some ilay when you are naturally in town I ean 
easily arranp;e for lliut. I sbaU be Ibere, I seem 
lo make out, for a e»)nsidcrnble number cd tlavs 
yetJ Mrs. AVbarton eomes over frtan Haris on tlie 
both for a week, however, and, I apprehend, will 
eateh me up in her relenlless far (pardon any ap¬ 
parent invidious eoinpai'isonl) for most »if the time, 
she is here. That at least i.s her pre.sent nro- 
gnunme, but mnwent frminr vtirir, ami that lady 
not least. J. am achlressing yon, y<ai .see, afli’t' llii.s 
meohanie fashion, without apology, for the e.xeel- 
lent rea.s(m that during these foremnai honr.s it i.s 
iny .so much the most e.r/aW//// wa^*. , . , 

Almost more than missing the seanee (lo wliieh, 
by the way, Ifedworlh Williamson eame in just 
lit the last with Mrs. Hunter) <lo I miss talKing 
with you of Jl,e Secret last night and of the won- 
drou.s demoniac little Simone; though c»f the iday, 
and of Bernstein’s extraordinary theatric art lliem- 
sclvcs more than anything else. I think cair friend 
the Critic .said beautifully right things about them in 
yc.stcrday’s '.rimes—but it would he so interesting 
to have the matter out in more of its aspects Imi. 

. . . Whatino.st rcniaiiKs with one, in brief, is that 
the play somehow vcpresenl.s a Case merely, as 
distinguished, so to speak, from a Situation*; the 
Case being always a thing rather void of connec¬ 
tions with and into life at large, and the Situation, 
ilramatically speaking, being largely of interest 
just by havin// those. Thcrciiy it is that I,e Secret 


but IS just a barren little instance, little limited 
monstrosity, as curious and vivid as you like, but 
with no moral or morality, good old word, at all 
involved in it, or projected out of it as an interest. 
Hence the so unfertilised state in which the jnutual 
relations arc left I Thereby it’s only theatrically, 
as distinguished from dramatically, interesting, I 
think; even if it be after that fashion more so, more 
just theatrically valuable, than anything else of 
Bernstein’s. T’or him it may count as almost 
.superiorI And beautifully done, all round, yes— 
save in the matter of the fat blonde whose after all 
pretty recent lap.se one has to take so comfortably 
and sympathetically for granted. However, if she 
had been more sylph-like and more pleasing she 
wouldn’t seem to have been paying for her i>ast at 
the rate demanded; and if she had been any way 
different, in short, would have appeared to know, 
and to have previously known, too much what she 
was about to be pathetic enough, victim enough. 
What a ;^nill the French do get for their drama- 
form, their straight swift course, by being able to 
postulate such ladies, for interest, sympathy, edi- 
ucation even, with such a fine absence of what we 
call explaining! But this is all now:. I must post 
it on the jump. Do try to put in a few hours in 
town at some time or other before I go; and be¬ 
lieve me yours all faithfully, 


Henry James. 



S flatteirthis wonderful summer and ours 
here doubtless may claim but a modest place 
it all. Yet as you have with you your Mothei and 
Sister, which I am delighted to hear 
gratefully bless, so I can match them with my 
Lphew and niece (the former with me alas indeed 
but for these 10 or 12 days,) who are an cxtrcme 
benediction to me. My niece, a charming in¬ 
teresting young person and most conversable, 
stays, I hope, through the greater part of Septem¬ 
ber, and I even curse that necessary limit—wlien 
she returns to America. ... I lihe exceedingly to 
hear that your work has got so bravely on, and 
envy you that sovereign consciousness. When it s 
finished—well, when it’s finished let some of those 
sweet young people, the boiw amis (yours), come 
to me for the small change of remark that I 
gathered from you the other day (you were ador¬ 
able about it) they have more than once chinked 
in your ear as from my poor old pocket, and tliey 
will see, iryow will, in what coin I .shall have paid 
them. I too am working with a certain shrunken 
regularity—when not made to lapse and stumble 
by circumstances (damnably physical) beyond my 
control. These circumstances tend to come, on the 
whole (thanks to a great power of patience in my 
ancient organism,) rather more within my nianage- 
ment than for a good while back; but to live with 
a bad and chronic anginal demon preying on one’s 
vitals takes a great deal of doing. However, I 
didn’t mean to write you of that side of tl\e picture 
(save that it’s a large part of that same,) and only 



It isn t to exploit your compassion—it s only to ue 
able to feel that I am not witliout your fond un¬ 
derstanding: so far as your blooming youth {there's 
the crack in the fiddle-case I) can fondly under¬ 
stand my so otherwise-conditioned age. . . . My 
desire is to stay on here as late into the autumn as 
may consort with my condition—I dream of stick¬ 
ing on through November even if possible: Cheyne 
Walk and the black-barged yellow river will be 
the more agreeable to me when I get back to them. 
I make out tliat you will then be in London again 
—I mean bij November, though such a black gulf 
of time intervenes; and then of course I may look 
to you to come down to me for a couple of days. 
It will be the lowest kind of “jinks”—so halting 
is my pace; yet we shall somehow make it serve. 
Don’t say to me, by the way, a propos of jinks— 
the “high” kind that you speak of fiaving so wal¬ 
lowed in previous to leaving town—that I ever 
challenge you as to tvhy you wallow, or splash or 
plunge, or dizzily and sublimely soar (into the 
jinks element,) or whatever you may call it: as 
if I ever remarked on anything but the absolute 
inevitability of it for you at yoiu age and with 
your natural curiosities, as it were, and passions. 
It’s good healthy exercise, when it comes but in 
bouts and brief convulsions, and it’s always a kind 
of thing that it’s good, and considerably final, to 
have done. We must know, as much as possible, 
in our beautiful art, yours and mine, what we are 
talking about—and the only way to loiow is to 
have lived and loved and cursed and floundered and 
enjoyed and suffered. I think I don’t regret a 
single “excess” of my responsive youth—I only 
regret, in my chilled age, certain occasions and 
possibilities I didn’t embrace. Had doctrine to im¬ 
part to a young idiot or duffer, but in place for 



the young friend who can dip ana snaite on nuu 
go his straight way again wlien it’s time, ^nt 
we’ll talk of all this—it’s absolutely lafe Who 
is D. H. Lawrence, who, you think, would interest 
me? Send him and his book along—by which 1 
simply mean Inoculate me, at your convenience 
(don’t address me the volume), so far as I can be 
inoculated. I always tr7j to let anything of the 
kind “take.” Last year, you remember, a couple 
of improbabilities (as to “taking”) did worm a 
little into the fortress. (Gilbert Cannan was one.) 
I have been reading over Tolstoi’s interminable 
Peace and War, and am struck with the fact that 
I now protest as much as I admire. lie doesn’t 
do to read over, and that exactly is the answer to 
those who idioticallj' proclaim the impunity of 
such formless shape, such flopping loosencs.s and 
such a denial of composition, selection and .st 3 dc. 
He has a mighty fund of life, but the waste, and 
the ugliness and vice of wa.ste, the vice of a not 
finer doing, are sickening. For me he makes 
“composition” throne, by contrast, in effulgent 

_t 


lustre I 


Ever your fondest of the fond, 


H. J. 


To Mrs. Archibald Gh’ove. 

Lamb House, Rye, 

,, August 22nd, 1913. 

My dear Kate Grove, 

Please don’t measure by my not-to-be- 
avoided delay^ (of three or four—or flve, days) to 
aclmowledge it, the degree of pleasure and blest 
relief your most kind letter represents for me, I 
have fallen these last years on evil days, physically 




as 1 ratJier difhcultly can, and not arter a prompter 
fashion. But you give me a blest occaMon, and I 
heartily thank you for it. Ever since that so pleas- 
ant meeting of om-s in Piccadilly toward the end 
of 1909—nearly four long years ago—have I been 
haunted with the dreadful sense of a debt to your 
benevolence that has remained woefully undis- 
charged. I came back to this place that same day 
—of our happy encounter—to be taken on tlie 
morrow with the preliminaries of a wretched illness 
that dismally developed, that lasted actively, in 
short, for two long years, and that has left me for 
the rest of my ancient days much compromised 
and disqualified (tliough I should be better of 
some of it all now—I mean bettererl —if I weren’t 
so much older—or oldererl) However, the point 
is that just as I had begun, on that now far-off 
occasion, to take the measure of what was darkly 
before me—that is had been clapped into bed by 
my Doctor here and a nurse clapped down beside 
me (the first of a perfect procession)—I heard 
from you in very kind terms, asking me to come 
and see you and Archibald in the country—prob¬ 
ably at the Pollards inscribed upon your present 
letter. -Well, I couldn’t so much as make you a 
sif/n —my correspondence had so utterly gone to 
pieces on tl)e .spot. Little by little in the aftertime 
I picked up some of those pieces—others are for¬ 
ever scattered to the winds—and this particular 
piece you see I am picking up now, with a slight 
painful contortion, only after this lapse of the 
years I It is too strange and too graceless—or 
would he so if you hadn’t just put into it a grace 
for which, as I say, I can scarce sufficiently thank 
you. The worst of such disasters and derelictions 
is that they take such terrific retrospective ex¬ 
planations and that one’s courage collapses at all 
there is to tell, and so the wi*etched appearance 



this balm to my stricken conscience, I do rejoice 
that the fatuous book has beguiled and interested 
you, I JiacI pleasure in writing it, but I deliglit in 
the liberality of your appreciation. But I wish 3 'ou 
had told me too something more of yourself and of 
Grove, more I mean than that you are thus ideally 
amiable—which I ali-eady knew. Your *‘wc” has 
a comprehensive looseness, and I should have wel¬ 
comed^ more dots on the i’s. Almost your only 
detail is that you were here at some comparatively 
recent hour (I infer,) and that you only gave my 
little house a beautiful dumb glare and went your 
way again. Why do you do sucli things?—they 
give you almost an air of exulting in them after- 
ward.d If I only had a magic “car” of my own I 
would jump into it tomorrow and come over to see 
you at Crowhorough—I was there in that fashion, 
by an afternoon lift from a friend, exactly a year 
Yy J>rolher WiUiam’s only daughter, a de¬ 
lightful young wmnan, and her eldest brother, a 
most able and eminent young man, are with me at 

or ' too briefly, and demand of me, 

or receive from me, all the attention my reduced 

of in a social (so to speak) 

Kit on»ny‘hin» is pdssiUc 
f on 1 will do my best toward it. I wish vou 
were both conceivable at luncheon here Do ask 
yourselves candidly if you arfn’f 
the nfjir,native aigd. iTould 
I recall myself affectionately to Archibald— ?tlS 
of the ancient wonders, imaffes scer^i<f »1 T P ^ 
tasmagoric now. Youra and 'all falthMy, 

Henhy 



To William Rougkead, W. S. 

Mr. Roughcad, at tin’s time a stranger, liad sent H. J. 
some literature of a kind in which he always took a keen 
interest—the literature of crime. The following refers 
to the gift of a publication of the Juridical Society of 
Edinburgh, dealing with trials of witches in the time of 
James I. Other voliiines of the same nature followed, 
and the correspondence led to a valued friendship with 
the giver. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August 24th, 1913. 

Dear Mr. Rougliead, 

I succumbed to your Witcliery, that is I 
read your brave pages, the very day they swam 
into my ken—what a pleasure, by the way, to hang 
over a periodical page so materially handsome as 
that of which the Scots members of your great pro¬ 
fession “dispose”!—those at least who are worthy. 
But face to face with my correspondence, and with 
my age (a “certain,” a very certain, age,) and 
some of its drawbacks, I am aware of the shrunken 
nature of my poor old shrunken energies of re- 
.sponse in genei'al (once fairly considerable;) and 
hence in short tin's little delay. Of a horrilde in¬ 
terest and a most ingenious vividness of presenta¬ 
tion is all that liideous business in your hands—with 
the uns 2 )cakable King’s figure looming through the 
caldron-smoke he kicks up to more abominable 
effect than the worst witch images into whicli he 
so fondly seeks to convert other pcoi^le. He was 
truly a precious case and quite the sort of one that 
makes us most ask how the time and place con¬ 
cerned with him could at all stagger under him or 
successfully stomach him. But the whole, the col¬ 
lective, state of mind and tissue of horrors some¬ 
how fall outside of our measure and sense and 



characters would at all “rhyme with” among our¬ 
selves today, takes more setting forth tlmn it can 
easily get—even as you figure it or touch on it; 
and there are too many things {in the amenability) 
as to which one vainly asks one’s self what they can 
too miserably have 'tnecint. That is the flaw in 
respect to interest—that the “psychology” of the 
matter fails for want of more intimate light in the 
given, ui any instance. It doesn’t seem enough to 
say that the wretched people^ were amcniihlc just 
to torture, or theu’ torturers just to a hideous sin¬ 
cerity of fear; for the selectability of the former 
must have rested on some aspects or qualities that 
elude us, and the question of what coiild pass for 
the latter as valid appearances, as verifications of 
the imputed thing, is too abysmal. And the psy¬ 
chology of the loathsome James (oh the Fortunes 
of Nigel, winch Andi'cw Lang admired!) is of no 
use in mere glimpses of his “cruelty,” which ex¬ 
plains nothing, or unless w'e get it all and really 
enter the horrid sphere. However, I don’t want 
to do that in truth, for the wretched aspects of the 
creature do a disservice somehow to the so interest¬ 
ing and on the whole so sympathetic appearance 
of his wondrous mother. That she should have 
had but one issue of her body and that he should 
have had to be that particular mixture of nil the 
contemptibilities, “bar none,” is too odious to 
swallow. Of course he had a horrid papa—but ho 
has always been retroactively compromising, and 
my poor point is simply that he is the more so the 
more one looks at him (as your rich page makes 
one do). But I insist too much, and all I really 
wanted to say is: “Do, very generously, send me 
the sequel to your present study—my npiJctite has 
opened to it too; but then go back to the dear old 
human and sociable murders and adulteries and! 


ioi'gcrics m winch wc arc so agreeably at home. 
And don’t tell me, for charity’s sake, that your 
supply runs short!” I am greatly obliged to you 
for that good information as to the aceessihility of 
those modern cases~ot‘ which I am on the point 
of availing jnysclf. It’s a kind of relief to me to 
gather that the sinister Arran—may take such 
visions too hard, Init it has been made sinister to 
me—hasn’t quite answered for you. Here we have 
been having a wondrous benignant August—^juay 
you therefore have had mme benignity. And may 
you not feel the least bib nressingly the pull of 
this letter. 

Yours most truly, 

IIknuy .Tatviks. 

P. 8. Only scud me the next Juridical—and 
then a wee word. 


To Mrs. Wmiam. James, 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August 28th, 1010. 

Dearest Alice, 

Your Irving St. letter of the 10th has bless¬ 
edly come, and Harry alas, not so auspicitnisly, 
leavc.s me tomorrow on his way to .sail I'roni South¬ 
ampton on Saturday. Rut thoiigli it’s very, 'oertf 
late in the evening (I won’t tell you how late,) I 
want this InuTled word to go along witli him, to 
express both my joy of hearing from you and my 
joy of h'lui, little as that is expressible. Dor how 
can 1 tell yon what it is for me in all this latter time 
that IVilJiani’s cliildrctJ, and your children, should 
he such an interest, such a support and such a 
henedietionV Peggy and Harry, between them, 
will have crowned this .summer with ea.se and com- 



It makes me think all the while, as it must forever 
(you will feel, 1 well know) make yoti, of Avhat 
William’s joy of liim would have been—something 
so bitter rises at every turn from everything that 
is good for us and that he is out of. I have shaied 
nothing happy with the chilch’en these weeks ^(and 
there have been, thank heaven, many sueli things) 
without finding that particular shadow always of 
a sudden leap out of its lair. But why do I speak 
to you of this as if I needed to and it weren’t with 
you all the while fur more tlian it can be even with 
me? The only thing is that to feel it and say it, 
unspeakable though one’s tenderness be, is a sort 
of dim propitiation of his ghost that liovcrs yearn¬ 
ingly for us—doesn’t it?—at once so partakingly 
near and yet so far off in darkness 1 TIowever, I 
throw myself into the imagination that he may 
blessedly pity us far more than we can ever pity 
hm; and the great thing is that even our sense of 
him as sacrificed only keeps him the more intensely 
with us. . , . Good-night, deai-est Alice. 

H. J* 


To Howard Sturgis. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Sept: 2nd, 1918. 

My dearest of all Howards, 

I long so for news of you that nothing but 
this act of aggression will serve, and tliat even 
though I know (none better 1) what a heavy, not 
to say intolerable overburdening of illness is the 
request that those even too afilicted to feed them¬ 
selves sliall feed tlie post with vivid accounts of 
themselves. But though I don’t in the least imagine 


lusistihle surrcndor ti» scntiineuts of which you avc 
the lovoil ohJocL “(lownriglit crude un'eetion, fond 
interest, uiKumtrollahlc yonrning. I^ook you, it 
isn’t a rcfiticsl for anything, even though I languish 
in the vague—it’s just a renewed ‘hleelaration”— 
of dispositions long, I trust familiar to you and 
which my uncertainly itself makes me want, for my 
relief, to .reiltM-alo. A vagucish (which looks like 
aguchk, hut let the eonneetiou particularly forbid I) 
echo of you came to me shortly since from llhoda 
llroughton—more or less to the elfeet that she 
believed you to be still in Scotland ami still luirse- 
riddeu (which is m,?/ rude way of putting it;) and 
this she took for not altogether signilicant of your 
complete recovery tif ease. However, she is on 
occasion a rich dark pessimist—wliicii is always the 
more picturesque complexion; and she may that 
day hut have added a more artful touch to her 
check, I decline to believe that you are not rl.sing 
by gentle stages to a fine e(|uilihrium unlc.ss some 
iiionstrous evidence erow<ls upon me. I have my¬ 
self little by little left such a weight of misery 
behind me—really quite shaken olV, though ever 
so slowly, the worst of it, that slowness is to me 
no unfavouring argument at all, nor i,s the fact of 
iliietuations a thing to dismay. One goes unuttcr- 
al)ly romidahont, Imt still one goes—and so it i.s I 
liave come. '.I’o where I am, 1 mean; which is 
doul>tless where I .shall more or less stay. I can 
(h witii it, for want of anything grander—and it’s 
comi)araLivo ijeaee and case, lb isn’t what I wish 
jyoii---for X wish ai\d invoke upon you the superla¬ 
tive of tlu!se hone<!ielions, and indeed it would give 
me a good shove on to the positive myself to know 
that your eom))Hralivo creeps (piietly forward. 
Don’t moil, creeping—there's an ituvard joy in 
it at its best that leaping and Imunding don’t know. 


it^s from my modest brown shell that I reach, oh 
dearest Howard, ever so tenderly forth to you. I 
am having—absit omen!—a very decent little sum¬ 
mer My quite admirable niece Peggy has been 
with me for some weeks; she is to be so some three 
more, and her presence is most soothing and sup¬ 
porting. (I can’t stand stiff solitude in the large 

black doses I once could.) ... ,, . n 

But good*night and take all my blessing all 
but a scrap for William. Yours, dearest Howard, 
so very fondly. 


To Mrs. G. W. Prothero. 

The “young man from Texos” was Mr. Stark Young, 
wlio hod appealed to Mrs. Protlicro for guidance in the 
study of H. J.’.s books. H. J. was amused by tlic request, 
of whicii Mrs. Prothero told him, and immediately wrote 
the following. 

Rye. 

Sept. 14th, 1913. 

This, please, for the delightful young man from 
Texas, who shews such excellent dispositions. I 
only want to meet him half way, and I liopc very 
much lie won’t think I don’t when I tell him tliat 
the following indications as to five of my produc¬ 
tions (splendid number—I glory in the tribute of 
his appetite!) are all on the liasis of the Scribner's 
(or Macmillan’s) collective and revised and pre¬ 
faced edition of mj' thing.s, and that if lie is not 
minded somehow to obtain access to that form of 
them, ignoring any others, he forfeits half, or much 
more than half, my confidence. So I thus amicably 
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beseech liini—I I sup^gest to give him a.s alterna¬ 
tives these two slightly difTcrent lists: 

1. Roderick Iliidson. 

2. The l^ortrait of a Lady. 

3. 'Uhe Princess Casanmssima. 

4. The Wings of the Dove. 

.'5. The Golden Bowl. 


1 . The American. 

2 . The 'J’rngic Muse. 

Jl. The Wings of the Dove. 

4. The Ambassadors. 

C. The Golden Bowl. 

The second list is, as it were, tlio more “ad¬ 
vanced.” And when it comes to the shorter 'J'alos 
the question i.s more dilllcult (for charactcrislic 
.selection) and demands separate treatment. Come 
to me about that, dear young man from Texas, 
later on—you shall have your little tarts when 
you have eaten your beef and potatoes. Mean¬ 
while rceeivc this from your admli’able friend Mrs. 
Pro there. 

IIkniiy James. 


To Jl, G, Wells. 

The following ivfors to Mr, Wells’s iiovol, The Passion-' 
ate Friends, 

Lamb House, Rye. 

September 2 l.st, 1913. 

My dear Wells, 

I won’t take time to tell you how touched 
I fre.shly am by the coastancy with nvhieh you send 
me these wonderful books of your.s—•! am too im¬ 
patient to let you know haw wonderful I find the 
last. I bare iny head before the immense ability 
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of it—before the high intensity with which your 
talent keeps itself interesting and which has made 
me absorb the so full-bodied thing in deep and pro¬ 
longed gustatory (baughts. I am of my nature 
and by the effect of iny own “preoccupations” 
a critical, a non ^ naif, a questioning, worrying 
reader — and more than ever so at this end of 
time, when I jib altogether and utterly at the “fic¬ 
tion of the day” and find no company but yours 
and tliat, in a degree, of one or two others possible. 
To read a novel at all I perform afresli, to my 
sense, the act of writing it, that is of re-handling 
the subject according to my own lights and over¬ 
scoring the author’s form and pressure with my 
own vision and understanding of the M'ay—this, of 
coiu’se I mean, when I see a subject in what he 
has done and feel its appeal to me as one: which 
I fear I very often don’t This produces reflec¬ 
tions and reserves — it’s the very measure of iny 
attention and my interest; but there’s nobody who 
makes these iJarticular I'eactions less matter for me 
than you do, as they occur—who makes the whole 
apple-cart so run away that I don’t care if I don’t 
upset it and only want to stand out of its path and 
see it go. This is because you have so positive a 
process and method of your own (rare and ahnost 
sole performer to this tune roundabout us—In fact 
absolutely sole by the force of your exhibition) 
that there’s an amxious joy in sceizig what it docs 
for you and with you. I find you perverse and I 
find you, on a whole side, unconscious, as I can 
only call it, but my point is that mth this heart¬ 
breaking leak even sometimes so nearly playing the 
devil with the boat your talent remains so savoury 
and wliat you do so substantial. I adore a rounded 
objectivity, a completely and patiently achieved 
one, and what I mean by your perversity and )mur 
leak is that your attachment to the autobiographic 
form for the Jcind of thing undertaken, the whole 
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of 2)en2)ectivc, indispensable, by my fond measure, 
to beauty and authenticity. Where there needn’t 
.so inueli be question of that, as in your hero’s rich 
and roaring impressionism, his expression of his 
own experience, intensity and avidity as a whole, 
you are magnificent, there your ability prodigiously 
triumphs and I grovel before you. This is the way 
to take your book, I think—with Stratton’s own 
picture (I mean of himself and his immediate 
world felt and seen with such exasperated and oh 
.such .simplified impatiences) as its subject exclu¬ 
sively. So taken it’s admirably sustained, and the 
life and force and wit and humour, the imagina¬ 
tion and arrogance and genius witli whicli you 
keep it up, are tremendous and all your own. I 
think this projection of Sti-atton’s rage of reflec¬ 
tions and observations and world-visions is in its 
vividness and humour and general bigness of at¬ 
tack, a most masterly thing to liave done. Ilis 
South Africa etc. I think really sublime, and I 
can do beautifully with hhv and his ‘ideas’ alto¬ 
gether—he is, and they are, an immense success. 
Where I find myself doubting is wliere I gather 
that you yourself see your subject more paj'ticu- 
larly—and where I rather feel it escape me. That 
is, to put it simply—for I didn’t mean to draw 
this out so much, and it’s 2 o’clock a.m.!—the hero’s 
prodigiously clever, foreshortened, impressionising 
rejyort of the heroine and the relation (which last 

is, I take it, for you, the subject) doesn’t affect me 
as the real vessel of truth about them; in short, with 
all the beauty you have put into it—and much of 

it, c.specially at the last, is admirably beautiful—I 
don’t care a fig for tlie hero’s report as an account 
of the matter. You didn’t mean a sentimental 
‘love story’ I take it—you meant ever so much more 
■—and your way strikes me as not the way to give 
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Mr. Pearsall Smith had sent H. J, the Poems of Dighy 
Mackworth'Dolben, the young writer whose rare promise 
was cut short b}' liis accidental death in 1867. His 
poems were edited in 1918, with a biographical introduc¬ 
tion, by Mr. Robert Bridges, a friend and contemporary 
of Dolbcn at Eton. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

October 27th, 1918. 

My dear Logan, 

I tliank you very kindly for the other boun¬ 
ties which have followed t!ie bounty of your visit—• 
beginning witli your vivid and charming letter, a 
chronicle of such happy liomeward adventure. I 
greatly enjoyed our so long delayed opportunity 
for free discourse, and hold that any less freedom 
would have done it no due honour at all. I like to 
think on the. contrary that we have j^lanted the very 
standard of freedom, very firmly, in my little oak 
parlour, and that it will hang with but comparative 
heaviness till you come back at some favouring 
hour and help me to give its folds again to the 
air. The munificence of your two little books I 
greatly appreciate, and liave promptly appro¬ 
priated the very interesting contents of Bridges’ 
volume. (The small accompanying guide gives 
me more or less the key to his proper possessive.) 
The disclosure and picture of the wondrous young 
Lolben have made the liveliest impression on me, 
and I find his personal report of him very beauti¬ 
fully and tenderly, in fact just perfectly, done. 
Immensely must one envy him the possession of 
such a memory — recovered and re-stated, sharply 
rescued from the tooth of time, after so many piled- 
up years. Extraordinarily interesting I think the 
young genius himself, by virtue of his rare special 
gift, and even though the particular preoccupa- 




tions ouk of which it flowers, their whole note and 
aspect, liave in them for me something positively 
antipatlietic. Uncannily, I mean, does the so pre¬ 
cocious and direct avidity for all the paraphernalia 
of a complicated ecelesiasticism affect me—us if 
he couldn’t possibly have come to it, or, as wc say, 
gone for it, by experience, at that age—so that 
there is in it a kind of implication of the insincere 
and the merely imitational, the cheaply “roman¬ 
tic,” However, he was cleaidy boa'n witli that 
spoon in his mouth, even if he might have spewed 
it out afterwards — as one wonders immensely 
wliether he wouldn’t. In fact that’s the interest 
of him—that it’s the privilege of such a rare young 
case to make one infinitely wonder how it might or 
mightn’t have been for him—and Bridges seems 
to me right in claiming that no equally young case 
has ever given us ground for so much wonder (in 
the personal and aestlictic connection.) AVould his 
“ritualism” have yielded to more life and longer 
days and his quite prodigiou.s, but no clo.sely asso¬ 
ciated, gift have yielded XQiih that (as though 
indissolubly mixed with it) ? Or would a big de¬ 
velopment of inspiration and form have come? 
Impossible to say of course—and evidently he could 
have been but most fine and distinguished what¬ 
ever should have happened. Moreover it is just as 
we have him, and as IJridges has so .scrupulously 
given him, tliat he so touches and charms the 
imagination — and how instinctive poetic mnstery 
was of the c.ssencc, was tlie most rooted of all 
things, in him, a faculty or mechanism almost ab¬ 
normal, seems to me shown by the thinness of his 
letters compared with tlie thickness and maturity 
of his verse. But how can one talk, and how con 
lie be anything but wrapped, for our delightful 
uncertainty, in the silver mists of morning?—w'hich 
one mustn’t so much as want to breathe upon too 
hard, much less clear away. They arc an immense 



Windsor, and the very next one I shall peregrin¬ 
ate over to Eton on the chance of a sight of his 
portrait. 

Yours all faithfully, 

Henuy Jamks. 


To C. Hagherg Wright. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Oct. 31st, 1913. 

Very dear Ilagberg—(Don’t be alarmed—it’s 
only mcl) 

I have for a long time had it at heart to 
write to you—as to which I hear you comment! 
Wliy the hell then didn’t you? Well, because my 
poor old mitiatwe (it isn’t anything indecent, 
though it looks so) has become in these days, 
througli physical conditions, exti*emely impaired 
and inapt—and when once, some weeks ago, I had 
let a certain very right and proper moment pass, 
the very burden I should have to lift in the effort 
to attenuate that delinquency seemed more for¬ 
midable every time I looked at it. This burden, 
or rather, to begin with, this delinquency, lay in 
the fact of my neither having signed the appeal 
about the Russian prisoners which you had sent me 
for the purpose with so noble and touching a con¬ 
fidence, nor had the decency to write you a word of 
attenuation or explanation. I shotild, I feel now, 
have .signed it, for you and without question and 
simply because you asked it—against my own pri¬ 
vate judgment in fact; for that’s exactly the sort 
of thing I should like to do for you—publicly and 
consciously make a fool of myself: as (even though 
I grovel before you generally speaking) I feel that 
signing would have amounted to my doing. I felt 
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that at the time—hut also wanted just to oblige 
3^00—if oblige you it might I “Then why the hell 
didn’t you?” 1 hear you again ask. Well, again, 
very dear Hngberg, because I was troubled atul 
unwell—very, and uncertain—^very, and doomed 
for the time to drift, to bend, quite helples.sl}'; let¬ 
ting the occasion get so out of hand for me that I 
seemed unable to recover it or get back to it. The 
more shame to me, I allow, since it wasn’t a quc,s- 
tion then of my initiative, but just of tlic responsive 
and the accommodating: at any rate the question 
worried me and I weakly temporised, meaiAtug at 
the same time independently to write to you—and 
then my disgrace had so accumulated that there wa.s 
more to sa}' about it than I could tackle: Avhich 
constituted the deterrent hjirden above alluded to. 
You will do justice to the impeccable chain of my 
logic, and when I get hack to town, as I now very 
soon shall (by the liJtli—about—I hope,) you will 
perhaps do even ne justice—far from impeccable 
though I personally am. I mean when we can talk 
again, at our ease, in that dear old gorgeous gal¬ 
lery—a pleasure that I shall at once seek to bring 
about. One reason, further, of my graceless fail¬ 
ure to tiy and tell you why (why I was distraught 
about signing,) was that when I did write I want¬ 
ed awfull}' to be able to propose to you, nil hope¬ 
fully, to come down to me here for a couple of days 
(perhaps you admirably would have done so’,) hut 
was in fact so inapt, in my then condition, for any 
decent or graceful discharge of the office of ho.st— 
thanks, as I say, to my beastly physical conscious¬ 
ness—that it took all the heart out of me. I am 
comparatively better now — but straining toward 
Carlyle Mansions and Pall Mall. It was above all 
when I read your so interesting notice of Tolstoy’s 
I^etters in the Times that I wanted to make 3mu a 
sign—hut even that initiativ'c failed. Please un¬ 
derstand that nothing will induce me to allow yon 
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to make the least acknowledgment of this. I shall 
be horrified, mind you, if you take for me a grain 
of your so drained and despoiled letter-energy. 
Keep whatever mercy I may look to you for till 
we meet. I don’t despair of melting you a little 
toward your faithfullest 

Henuy James. 


To Robert Bridges. 

This continues the subject dealt witli in tlic letter to 
Mr. I.ognn Pearsall Smith of Oct. 27, 1918. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

Nov. 7, 1913. 

My dear Bridges, 

How deliglitful to hear from you in this 
generously appreciative way I—it makes me very 
grateful to Logan for having reported to you of 
my pleasure in your beautiful disclo.sure of young 
Dolben—which seems to me such a happy chance 
for you to have had, in so effective conditions, after 
so many years—I mean as by the production of 
cards from up your sleeve. My impression of your 
volume was indeed a very lively one—it gave me a 
really acute emotion to thunk you for: Avhich is a 
luxury of the sjiirit quite rare and refreshing at my 
time of day. Your picture of your exti-aordinary 
young friend suggests so much beauty, such a fine 
young individual, and yet both suggests it in such 
a judging and, as one feels, truth-keeping a way, 
that the effect is quite different from that of the 
posthumous tribute to the early-gathered in gen¬ 
eral—it inspires a peculiar confidence and re.spcct. 
Difficult to do I can well imagine the thing to have 
been—keeping the course between the too great 
claim and the too timid •, and this but among other 
complicated matters. I feel however that there is 
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distinguished a reality is that note, given the age 
at which it sounded: such fineness of impulse and 
sucli fineness of art—one doesn’t really at all know 
where such another instance lurks—in the like con¬ 
dition. What an interesting and beautiful one to 
have had such a neju' view of—in tlie golden age, 
and to have been able to rceover and reconstruct 
with such tenderness—of the measured and respon¬ 
sible sort. How could j-^ou not have had the emo¬ 
tion which, as you rightly say, can be such an ex¬ 
traordinary (on occasion .such a nuraele-working) 
quickener of memory 1—and yet how could you not 
also, I see, feel shy of some of^ the divagations in 
that line to which your subject is somehow formed 
rather to lend itselfl Your tone and tact seem to 
me perfect—and the rare little image is embedded 
in them, so safely and cleanly, for duration—which 
is a real “service, from you, to literature” and to 
our sum of intelligent life. And you make one ask 
one’s self just enough, I think, what he would have 
■inea7it liad he lived—without making us do so too 
much. I don’t quite see, my.self, what he would 
have meant, and the result is an odd kind of con¬ 
currence in his charming, flashing catastrophe 
which is different from what most sucli aceideiiLs, in 
the case of the young of high promi-se, make one 
feel. However, I do envy you the young experi¬ 
ence of your own, and the abiding .sense of him in 
his actuality, just as you had and have them, and 
your having been able to intervene with such a liglit 
and final authority of taste and tenderness. I say 
final because the little clear medallion will hang 
there exactly as you liave framed it, and your vol¬ 
ume is the very condition of its hanging. There 
sliould he ahsohitely no issue of the poems without 
your introduction. This is odd or anomalous con¬ 
sidering Avhat the best of them are, bless them I— 


the vague to stick to him. But you always will.— 
I find myself so glad to be writing to you, how¬ 
ever, that I only now become aware that the small 
hours of the a.m, are getting larger. . . 

Yours all faithfully, 

Henry James, 


To Andre Raffalovicli. 

This rofers to the gift of tlic Lnst Letters of Atibrey 
Beardsley, edited by Father Gray (lOOt). 

L>ttntb House, liye. 

November 7th, 1913. 

Dear Andre Ralfalovich, 

I thank you again for your letter, and I 
thank you very kindly indeed for the volume of 
Beardsley’s letters, by which I have been greatly 
touched. 1 knew liini a little, and he wji.s himself 
to my vision touching, and extremely individual; 
but I hated his productions and thought them 
extraordinarily base—and couldn’t find (perhaps 
didn’t try enough to findl) the formula that recon¬ 
ciled this baseness, aesthetically, with his being so 
perfect a case of the artistic spirit. But now the 
personal spirit in him, tl>e beauty of nature, is dis¬ 
closed to me by your letter as wonderful and, in 
the conditions and circumstances, deeply pathetic 
and interesting. The amenity, the intelligence, the 
patie!ice and grace and play of mind and of tem¬ 
per—how charming and individual an cxliibitionl 
, . . And very right have you been to publish the 
letters, for which Father Gray’s claim is indeed 
supported. The poor boy remains quite one of 
the few distinguished images on the roll of young 


glad I have three or tour very (leJiiiitc—thougti 
one of them rattier disconcerting—recollections of 
him. 

Very curious and interesting your little history 
of your migration to Edinburgh — on the social 
aspect and intimate identity of wliich you must, I 
imagine, have much gathei’ed light to throw. . . 
And you are still young enough to find La Prov¬ 
ince meets your case too. It is because I am now 
.so very far from that condition that Ijondon again 
(to which I return on the 20 th) has become possible 
to me for longer periods: I am so old that I have 
shamelessly to simplify, and the sim 2 )lificd London 
that in the hustled and distracted years I vainly in¬ 
voked, lias come round to me easily now, and for¬ 
tunately meets my case. I shall be glad to sec you 
there, but I ivont —thank y<)u, no!—come to meat 
with you at Claridge’s. One doesn’t go to Chi- 
ridge’s if one simplifies. I am obliged now abso¬ 
lutely never to dine or lunch out (a bad physical 
ailment wholly iinpo.ses this;) but 1 hope you will 
come to luncheon with me, since you have free 
range—on very different vittles from the Claridge, 
however, if you can stand that. I count on 3 'our 
having still more then to tell me, and am yours 
most truly. 


IlENity James, 
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To Henry James, junior 

In quoting some early letters of William James’s in 
Notes of a Son and Brother, H. J. had not thought it 
iietcssury to reproduce them with absolutely literal fidelity. 
The following interesting account of his procedure was 
written in answer to some queries from his nephew on 
the subject. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

November 15tli-18th, 1913. 

Dearest Hariy, 

... It is very difficult, and even pretty 
painful, to try to put forward after the fact the 
considerations and emotions that have been intense 
for one in the long ferment of an artistic process: 
but I must nevertheless do something toward mak¬ 
ing you see a little perhaps how . . , the editing of 
those earliest things other than “rigidly” had for 
me a sort of exquisite inevitability. Erom the mo¬ 
ment of tliosc of my weeks in Cambridge of 1911 
during ^vhich I began, by a sudden turn of talk 
with your Mother, to dally with tlie idea of a 
“Family Book,” this idea took on for me a par¬ 
ticular light, the light which hasn’t varied, through 
all sorts of discomfitures and difficulties—and dis- 
illusionments, and in which in fact I have put the 
thing through. That tm*n of talk was the germ, it 
dropped the seed. Once when I had been “remi¬ 
niscing” over some matters of your Dad’s and my 
old life of the time previous, far previous, to her 
knowing us, over some memories of our Father and 
Mother and the rest of us, I had moved her to ex¬ 
claim with tlie most generous appreciation and 
response, “Oh Ilemy, wdiy don’t you xorile these 
things?”—with such an effect that after a bit 
I found myself wondering vaguely whether I 
mightn’t do .something of the sort. But it dated 
from those words of youi* Mother’s, which gave 



possible from my mere isolated documentation of 
your Father’s reeord. We talked again, and still 
again, of the “Family Book,” and by the time I 
came away I felt I had somehow found my inspira¬ 
tion, though the idea could only be most experi¬ 
mental, and all at the mercy of my putting it, per¬ 
haps defeatedly, to the proof. It was such a very 
special and delicate and discriminated thing to do> 
and only governable by proprieties and considera¬ 
tions all of its own, as I should evidently, in the 
struggle with it, more and more find. This is what 
I did find above all in coming at lust to work these 
Cambridge letters into the whole harmony of my 
text—the general pm-pose of which was to be a 
reflection of all the amenity and felicity of our 
young life of that time at the highest i)itch that was 
consistent with perfect truth—to show us all at our 
best for characteristic expression and colour and 
variety and everything tiuit would he charming. 
And when I laid hands upon the letters to use as 
so many touches and tones in the picture, I frank¬ 
ly confess I seemed to see them in a better, or at 
all events in another light, here and there, than 
those I’ough and rather illiterate copies I had from 
you showed at tlieir face value. I found myself 
again in such close relation with your Father, such 
a revival of relation as I hadn’t known since his 
death, and which was a passion of tenderness for 
doing the best thing bjr Iiim that tlie material al¬ 
lowed, and which I seemed to feel him in the room 
and at my elbow asking me for as I worked and 
as he listened. It was as if he had .said to me on 
seeing me lay my hands on the weak little relics 
of our common youth, “Oh but you’re not going to 
give me away, to hand me over, in my raggedness 
and my poor accidents, quite unhelped, unfriendly; 
you’re going to do the very best for me you can, 


suciii cinims lov ii)c you rc going lo icl luc scciii lo 
justify them as mueli ns I possibly may?” And it 
was as if 1 kept spiritually replying to this tliiit 
lie might indeed trust me to handle him with the 
last tact and devotion—that is do with him every- 
tliing I seemed lo feel him like, for lieing kept up 
to the amenity piteh. These were small things, the 
very sjnallest, they appeared to me all along to 
be, tiny amendments in order of words, degrees of 
emphasis &e., to the end tliat he shoidd lie more 
easily and engagingly readable and thereby more 
tasted and liked—from the mom<;nt there was no 
excess of these soivti and no violenee done to his 
real identity. ICverything the letters meant alfeet- 
cd mo so, in all the business, as of our old world 
only, mine and his alone together, with ev'ery item 
of it intimately known and remembered by me, 
that I dare.say I did instinetively regard it at last 
as all m;i/ truth, to do what I would with. ... I 
have to the last point the Jnstinet and the .sense for 
fusions and interrelations, for framing and en- 
eireliug (a.s I think I have already ealleil it) every 
part of my slulf in every other—and that makes a 
danger when the frame and circle play over too 
much upon the image. Never again .shall I stray 
fi'om my projicr work—the one in which that dan¬ 
ger is the reverse of one and becomes a rightnc.s.s 
and a beauty. . . , 

I may mention however that your exception that 
particularly caught my cj'c—to “poor old Abra¬ 
ham” for “poor old Abe”—was a ease for change 
that I remember feeling wholly irresistible. Never, 
never, under our Fathcr’.s roof did we talk of Abe, 
either inul. court or a.s “Abe I,incoln”—it wasn’t 
conceivable: Abraham Lincoln he was for us, when 
he wa.sn’t either liincoln or iftfr. liincoln (the Wes¬ 
tern note and the popnlari/ation of “Abe” were 
quite away from us thcui) and the form of the 











my difficulty. You shall receive it again as soon 
as I have made my respectful use of it. 

Tile exhibition of the Portrait came to a most 
brilliant end to-day, with a very great affluence 
of people. (There have been during the three 
days an immense number.) It has been a great 
and cliarming success—I mean the View has been; 
and the work itself acclaimed with an unanimity 
of admiration and, literally, of intelligence, that I 
can intimately testify to. For I really jnit myself 
on exhibition beside it, each of the clays, morning 
and afternoon, and the translation (a pei’fcct Omar 
Khayyam, quoit) visibly left the original nowhere. 
I attended — most assiduously; and can really 
assure you that it has been a most beautiful and 
flawless episode. The alight original flaw (in the 
title) I sought to bury under a mountain of flow¬ 
ers, till I found that it didn’t in the least do to 
“explain it away,” as every one (like the dear 
Ranee) said: they exelaiined too ruefully “Ah, 
don’t tell me you didn’t mean ill” After which I 
let it alone, and speedily recognised tliat it was 
really the flower—even if but a little wayward wild 
flower I—of our success, I am pectorally much 
spent with affability and emissions of voice, but as 
soon as the tract heals a little I .shall come and 
ask to be heard in your circle. Be meanwhile at 
great peace and ease, at perfect rest about every¬ 
thing. 

Yours all faithfully, 

Henry James. 
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To Bruce E. JRichinond, 

The projected urt.iclo on “The Kew Novel” aftciwftrds 
appeared in two luimbers of the Thnes Literury Suppl^^ 
meat, and was reprinted in Notes on Novelists. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

December lOtli, 1018, 

Dear Bruce Riclimond, 

Your good letter of a day or two ago is 
most interesting and suggestive and puts to me 
us lucidly as possible the questions with which the 
appearance of my so copious George Sand is in¬ 
volved. I liave been turning the jriattei* earnestly 
over, and I'athcr think I had best tell you now at 
once in what form it presses on myself. This forces 
me to consider it in a particular light. It has contc 
up for me that I .shall be well advised (from my 
own obscure point of view I) to eollcet into a vol¬ 
ume and publish at an early date a number of nn- 
gathered papei*.s that have a 2 )i)cared here and there 
during the last fifteen years; these being mainly 
concerned with the tribe of the Novelists. This 
involves my asking your leave to include itr the 
Book the article on Balzac of a few nionlhs ago, 
and my original idea was that if the G.S. should 
appear in the Su 2 )plcmcnt at once, you would 
probably authorize my rej)rinting it also after n 
decent little interval. As the case stands, and as 
I so well understand it on your showing—the ease 
for the Sxipplcmcnt I mean—I am afraid that I 
shall really need the G.S. pajicr for tlie Volume 
before you will have had time to put it fortli at 
your entire convenience—the only thing I wonhl 
have wished you to consider. Wliat should you 
say to my withdrawing the pniJer in question from 


jiicrs before ine—nialcing you a compensation in 
the way of something addressed with greater actu- 
ahty and more of a certain current significance to 
tlie Spring Fiction Number that you mention? 
(The words, you know, if you can forgive my , 
irreverence—I divine in fact that you share it!— 
somehow suggest competition w'ith a vast case 
of plate-glass “window-dressing” at Sclfridgc’sl) 
The G.S. isn’t really a very fit or near thing for 
the purpose of such a number: that lady is as a 
fictionist too superannuated and rococo at the pres¬ 
ent time to have much bearing on any of those 
questions pure and simple. My article I’eally deals 
with her on quite a different side—as you would 
see on coming to look into it. Should you kindly 
surrender it to me again I would restore to it four 
or five pages that I excised in sending it to you— 
so monstrously had it rounded itself I—and make 
it thereby a still properer thing for my Book, where 
it would add itself to two other eaidier studies of 
the same subject, as the Balzac of the Supplement 
will likewise do. And if you ask me what you then 
gain by your charming generosity I just make bold 
to say that there looms to me (tiiough I have just 
called it glimmering) the conception of a paper 
really related to our owi present ground and air— 
which shall gather in several of the better of the 
younger generation about us, some half dozen of 
whom I think I can make out as treatable, and try 
to do under their suggestion something® that may 
be of real reference to our conditions, and of some 
interest about tlicm or help for them. . . . Do you 
mind my going so far as to say even, as a battered 
old practitioner, that I have .sometimes yearningly 
wished I might intervene a little on the subject 
of the Supplement’s Notices of Novels—in which, 
frankly, I seem to have seen, often, so many occa¬ 
sions missed 1 Of course the trouble is that all the 



hadn’t been for this I think I should have two or 
three times quite said to you: “Won’t you let me 
have a try?” But when it came to considering I 
couldn’t iihas, probably, either have read the books 
or pretended to give time and thought to them, ‘ It 
is in truth only because I half persuade myself that 
llicrc are, as I say, some half a dozen selectahle 
cases tliat the ijossibility hovers before me. Will 
you consider at your leisure the pica thus put? I 
sliouldn’t want my paper back absolutely at once, 
though in the event of your kindly gratifying mo 
I should like it before very long. 

I am really working out a plan of approach to 
your domicile in the conditions most favourable to 
my seeing you as well as Elena, and it will in duo 
course break upon you, if it doesn’t rather take 
the form of my trying to drag you both hither! 

Believe me all faithfully yours, 

Henry James, 


To Hugh Walpole. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Jan. 2, 1014. 

... I have just despatched your inclosure to 
P. L. at Z, Doroiheergasse 6, Vietiiiai an address 
that I recommend your taking a note of; and I have 
also made the reflection that the fury, or whatever, 
that Edinburgh inspires you with ought, you know, 
to do the very opposite of drying up the founts of 
your genius in writing to me—since you say your 
letter would have been other (as it truly might have 
been longer) didn’t you suffer so from all that sur¬ 
rounds you. That’s the very most juvenile logic 
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possible—and tlie juvenility of it (which yet in a 
iiinnncr touches me) is why I call you retrogressive 
—by of a long stroke of endearjueut. Tkerc 

was exactly an adniirahle matter for you to write 
juc rthoid—a iniittev as to which you arc strongly 
and abundantly feeling; and in a rohitiou which 
lives on communication as ours surely should, ntid 
would (save for starving,) sueli occasions fertilise. 
However, of course the terms are easy on which 
you extract connminication from me, and always 
have been, and ahvays will be-—so that there’s 
doul)tlcss a point of view from wdiicli your reserva¬ 
tions (another fine word) arc quite right. I’m 
glad at any rate that you’ve l)eeu reading Bal'/ae 
(whose “roinatrtic” side U roll) and n great eon- 
teiuporavy of ycnir tmui even in his unexinsidcred 
trilles. I've just been reading Ckunpton Mueken- 
zie’s SimHl.er ilU'CcL and finding in it an unexpeeLod 
amount of talent and life. Ileally a verj'' interest¬ 
ing and romarlcahlo ijcrforinance, 1 think, in spite 
of a considerable, or large, eletnonb of waste and 
irres])onsibility— ndcclioti isn’t in bim—and at one 
and the same time so extremely young (lie Loo) and 
so eonfoimdingly mature. It has the feature of 
improving .so as it goes on, and clisiioscs me nmeli 
to read, if I can, its immediate jiredeeossnr. Yon 
must tell me ugaiu what you kuow of him (I’ve 
forgotten what you ilul tell mo, more or less,) Init 
ill your own good time. 1 think—I mean I hlindly 
feel “"I sliould be xoilh you about Aiild lleekic — 
which somehow hasn’t a right to he so handsome. 
Put I long for illustrations — at your own good 
time. AVc have emerged from a very clear and 
(liiiet Xmas—quiet for me, .save for ratlier a large 
assault of coiTCspondcneo. It weiglis on me still, 
so this is what I call—-aiul you will too—very brief. 
... I wi.sh you the very dccentc.st New Year tliat 
ever was, Your.s, dearest hoy, all alfectioiiatcly, 

IT. .T, 



To Compton Madccmic. 

It will be recalled Unit ICdwnrd Compton, Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie’s father, luid played the part of Clirislopher New¬ 
man in H. J.’s play The Ainencau, produced in 18^11. 

21 Curlylc Mansions, 

ChcyncWalIc.S.W. 
Jan. 21, 1014. 


My dear “Monty Compton 1”— 

For that was, I tliink, as I first heard you 
by a worthy old aelvess of ymv falhcr’a 
company wlio, when we were rohcar.sinpf Hlic 
American in some touring town to whicli I had 
gone for the piu’poso, slH)we(l me with toucliiiig 
elation a story-book .she hud provided for you on 
the occasion of your birthday. M’hiit story-book, 
weighted with my hlc.ssing’ on it, cvuleiitly sealed 
your vocation—for the .sharpness of my sense Unit 
yon are really a prey to the vocation was what, after 
reading you, I was moved to einpha.sisc to Pinker. 

I am glad he let yon know of thi.s, and it gives rne 
great pleasure that you have written to me—- the 
only abatement of wliieh is learning from yon that 
yoii are in such prolonged exile on grounds of 
health. May that dizzying sun of Capri cook every 
peccant humour out of you. As to this imlowarfl* 
ness I mean, franldy, to inquire of your Mollicr"— 
whom I am already in eonmmnicalion with on the 
subject of going to .see her to talk about ymil For 
that, my dear young man, I feel ns a needs M'iUi 
the force that I find and so much admire in your 
talent your f/cnesin becomes, like the rest of it, in¬ 
teresting and remarkable to me; you arc so rare ft 
ease of the Jihul of reaction from the thcat|’c-'BnJ 
from .so much theatre—and the reaction in itself 
is rare—as seldom taking place; and when il docft 
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it is mostly, I think, away from the arts alto¬ 
gether—it is violent and utter. But your pushing 
straight through tlie door into literature and then 
closing it so tight behind you and putting the key 
in your pocket, as it were—that strikes me as un¬ 
usual and brilliant I Ilowevcr, it isn’t to go into 
all that that I snatch these too few minutes, but to 
thank you for having so much arrested my atten¬ 
tion, as by the effect of Carnival and Sinister 
Street, on what I confess I am for the most jjart 
(as a consequence of some thankless experiments) 
none too easily beguiled by, a striking exhibition 
by a member of the generation to wliich you belong. 
When I wrote to Pinker I had only read S.S., but 
I have now taken down Carnival in persistent 
short draughts—which is how I took S.S. and is 
how I take anything I take at all; and I have given 
myself still further up to the pleasure, quite to the 
emotion, of intercourse with a young talent that 
really moves one to hold it to an account. Yours 
strikes me as very living and real and sincere, mak¬ 
ing me care for it—to anxiety—care above all for 
what shall become of it. You ought, you know, 
to do only some very fine and ripe things, really 
solid and serious and charming ones; but your dan¬ 
gers are ahno.st as many as yom’ aspects, and as 
I am a mere monster of aiWreciation when I read— 
by which I mean of the critical passion—I would 
fain lay an earnest and conununicative hand on 
you and hypnotize or otherwise bedevil you into 
proceeding as I feel you most ought to, you know. 
The great point is that I would so fain personally 
see you—that we may talk; and I do very much 
wish that you had given me a chance at one of those 
moments when you tell me you inclined to it, and 
then held off. You are so intelligent, and it’s a 
blessing—whereby I prefigure it as a luxury to 
have a go at you. I am to be in town till the end 
of June—I hibemate no more at llye; and if you 
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were onl}'^ to turn up <a little before that it would 1)6 
excellent. Otherwise you must indeed conic to 
me there. I wish you all profit of all your experi¬ 
ence, some of it lately, I fear, rather harsh, ami 
all experience of yoiu- genius—which I also wish 
myself. I think of Sinister Street II, and am 
yours most truly, 

IIUNllY JAMEa, 


To William Roughcadj W. S. 

Mr, Rougliond Imd sent H, J. his edition of the trial 
of Muiy Blandy, tlie notable murderess, who was hung 
in 1762 for poisoning her father. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Chcync Walk, S.W. 

January 29th, lOl'A. 

Dear Mr. Roiighcad, 

I devoured the tender Blandy in a single 
feast; I thank you most kindly for having’antici¬ 
pated so handsomely my appetite; and I highly 
appreciate the terms in genei’al, and the concluding 
ones in particular, in which you serve her up. You 
tell the story with excellent art and animation, and 
it’s quite a gem of a story in its way, History licr- 
self having put it together as with the best com¬ 
positional method, a strong sen.se for sequences and 
the proper mai-eh, order and time. The only thing 
is that, as always, one wants to know more, more 
than the mere evidence supplies—and wants it 
even when as in thi.s case one feels that the people 
concerned were after all of so dire a simplicity, 
so primitive a state of soul and sense, that the ex¬ 
hibition they make tells or expresses about all 
there was of them. Dear Mary must have con¬ 
sisted but of two or three pieces, one of which was 
a strong and simple carnal affinity, as it were, with 
the stinking little Cranstoun. Yet, also, one would 





.n wi. vAtioo} (tu 1/iiii.i/ j[^iv;riui.i> cuiiiu 

have viewed such a creature in such a light, The 
light would throw itself on the Taste, the sense of 
l)roi)ortion, of the time. However, dear Mfuy was 
a clear barbarian, simply, Kufinl—as one must 
always wind up these luattcr.s by exhaling. I con¬ 
tinue to liavc escaped a further sense of-and 

as I think I have told you I cultivate the exquisite 
art of ignorance. Yet not of IJlandy, Pritchard 
and Co,~~lhc)’c, perversely, I am all fm* knowledge. 
Do continue to feed in me that languishing need, 
aiul believe me all faithfully yours, 

IIknhy Jamios. 


'I'o Mrs, WharioH. 

Tho two novcJfl referred to in the following nrn M. 
Mareel I’rouHt’H JHt. Co(6 do clica Himmn and M. Abel 
Ilonnard’H La Via ot V/lm-oiir, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W, 
I'^hruary 26th, lOlA, 

Dcarc.st JCdith, 

The nearest I have come to receipt or pos¬ 
session of the interesting volumes you have so 
generously iu mind is to have hatl JicrnsiGin’s 
assurance, when I met Iiim here some time .since, 
that /le would give himself the delight of sending 
me the Proust production, wlilch he learned from 
me that I hadn’t .seen. I tried to dissuade him 
from this excess, hut nothing would .serve—he was 
too yearningly l)cnt upon it, and wc parted witli 
his asseveration that I might ahsolutcly count on 
this tribute holh to j)oor Proust’s clun*ms and to 
my own. Put depuis lors—1 he ha.s evidently been 
less “cii train” thaii he was .so good as to liiid i/ic’. 


IS VdUr sn niHvr MU iiiuiK r ui iny 

^iii iil.slinl f<uniM. 'rimt I «iii nKlil K ulmuly 

utimislukcalilc-. It wuii't makr iiu* •’MtU"; tmlliintf 
will do lltal, HOI* do I roinpltdii of llic rnulllm 
luinu'ic; but it will iimKi* nn* mind k”.** In’inff ill — 
ill hIioiL it will nmkt' im* An I il Ims 

ahrady dom* «o. fvt'u with my Ntu-iilU-i* for llio 
present imperfeet- for I wm ’’kerpinp; on" no Iras 
than eight pure pearls, iu fronl M-ah, till I enii 
deal with them in some less exposed ami c’Xposintf 
eondilioiiM. Meanwhile l«ins of implanted imcl 
domeKliealed gold !<t\ («»nr*s eaps ami erowns mid 
hridge.s lieing iiinst nnathrma to lies \'iimix, who 
regards them as so imieli inslallnl Jm-lallie poison) 
have, with everything they fondly ehing to, hern, 
less visibly, eradiealed; and il is etiongh, as I way, 
to have made a marked difTermee in my fell slate. 
That is the. noint, for the lime and I spare you 
further detailH. , . . 

Ytmra de eceiir. 

llK.vaY Jam KB. 


To Dr, J, Wmarn White. 

Dictated, 

at Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 
Mnreh 'ind, 10M>. 

My dear J. William, 

I won’t pretend It isn't an ahl ami eomforl to 
me to he able to thank you for your so hrillianl and 
interesting overflow from Suinalra in this mean 


as you arc leading nothing l could possibly do m 
jiiy poor sphere and state would seem less mean 
than anything else, and I therefore might as well 
get the good of being legible, J. am such a votary 
and vietiiu of the single iiiiprcssion and the im¬ 
perceptible adventure, picked up by accident and 
cherished, as it were, in secret, that your scale of 
operation and .sensation would be for me the most 
choking, the most fatal of programmes, and I 
should simply go ashore at Sumatra and refuse 
ever to fall into line again. But that is simply my 
contcnipLililc capacity, which doesn’t want a little 
of /Ive million things, but only requires [much] of 
three or four; as to which then, I confess, my re¬ 
quirements arc inordinate. But I am so glad, for 
me world and for themselves, above all for you and 
Letitin, tliat many great per-sons, and especially 
you two, arc constructed on nobler lines, with 
stouter organa and longer breaths, to say nothing 
of purse.s, that 1 don’t in the least mind your doing 
sucli thin^.s \i you don’t; and most jxisitivcly and 
richly enjoy sitting under the warm and fragrant 
spray of the enumeration of tlicin. Keep it up 
tlicrcforc, and don’t let me hear of yowi* daring to 
skip a single i>age, or dodge a single i)re9cription, 
of tlic programme and tlic (Io.se! . . . 

I am signing, with J. 8. 8., three hundred very 
fine photographs of the Portrait, ever so much 
Unci’ .still, that he did of me last .summer, and which 
I lliiiik you know about—in order that they be 
sent to my friends, of whom you are not the least; 
so that you will find one in Rittcnhousc Sqinire on 
your return thither, if with the extraordinarily dis- 
.sipated life yon lead you do really get hack. With 
it M'ill ivttit on you probably this, which I hope 
won’t he sent eitlier to meet or to follow you; I 
really can’t even to tlic extent of a letter personally 
participate in your dissipation while it’s at its 



.so HssiH‘iiiU-(h for Hull is iii*t htr niiUin’; mii life 
hfi'o, had .she hut enusenlni to .shiue d, would hr so 
iiuieh luorc eougnunis wilh tfint\ I duu't nuiU'. 
gnlher when vuu exiwrl to vnieh Ihrse .shores sltiw. 
luy hruiu reels at the IhoUjjclil of your re-euduirkitig 
for them after you reaeh your own at the eliina.K 
of your orny. 1 realise all that Ihese passions aru 
eapahle of leadinp: yt»u on to, and therefore shall 
not he surprised if you <to pursue them without a 
iuTuIv—shall ill faeL even he de!ip:lded to think I 
may see you j;|lorimisly approaeh hy Just .silliiip; 
right here at this window, whieh eommaiids .so the 
pro.speet. lUit maidhye, dear good frietids; giilher 
your ro.sea while ye may and don't uegleel this 
hligliled modest old hiul, your alVeeliomite frirnd, 

Ilr.Nuv 


To Ifcnrji A tin mu, 

'i'lti' hook RPiil io Mr. Atlnms wr»« lYofra of n ,Son tuaJ 
lirulhcv, m)W ju«l imliHsIwd. 

21 (‘arlvle MaiiNiniH, 

Cheyue Walk, S.W. 

Mareh 21, 10I k 

My dear Henry, 

1 have your melnneholy outpouring of the 
7lh, and I know not how heller to aekmw ledge it 
than hy the full vceoguiliou of its immitiguted 
Idaekuc.s.s, Of couvhv we are hme survivors, of 
eourse the past that was our lives is at the hot- 
tom of an ahys.s—if the ahyss has anv hotloiui of 
eour.se, loo, there's no use talking unless (aie par¬ 
ticularly ivauts to. lUit the purpose, almost, of 
my lu'iiited divagations was to show you that one 

ran, strange to say, still waul In.or at least eau 

behave a.s if one did. '.Ileholtl me therefore «o be- 



under cultivation of the interest. Cultivate it with 
me, dear Henry—that’s what I hoped to make you 
do—to cultivate yours for all that it has in common 
with mine. Whp mine yields an interest I don’t 
know that I can tell you, but I don’t challenge or 
quarrel with it—I encoui’age it with a ghastly grin. 
You see I still, in pi-esence of life (or of what you 
deny to be such,) have reactions—^as many as pos¬ 
sible—and the book I sent you is a proof of them. 
It’s, I suppose, because I am that queer monster, 
the artist, an obstinate finality, an inexhaustible 
sensibility. Hence the reactions—appearances, 
memories, many things, go on playing upon it 
with consequences tliat I note and “enjoy” (grim 
word!) noting. It all takes doing—and I do. I 
believe I shall do yet again—it is still an act of 
life. But you perform them still yourself—and 
I don’t know what keeps me from calling your 
letter a charming one! There we are, and it’s a 
blessing that you understand—I admit indeed 
alone—^your all-faithful 

Heney James. 


To Mrs. William James. 

“Minnie” is of course Mary Temple, the young cousin 
of old days commemorated in the last chapter of Notes 
of a Son and Brother. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

March 29th, ]914>. 

Dearest Alice, 

This is a Saturday a.m., but several days 
have come and gone since there came to me your 
dear and beautiful letter of March 14th (consider¬ 
ably about my “Notes,”) and though the American 





iimi ill tlif Imok Mnuflliing t>l’ wiml 1 ililllmiUly 
Iriftl bi jiul lluTi* atui ytui liuvr iiulrnl, you lijive 
I'miiul nil, iiiid I rfjimr, luTUUHf il was in talk with 
ynu ill llial Icrrililr winliT uf that tliii iin« 

pulsf 111 tiu* wlmU* nlli'iuiil nutu* In itu*. Clluil you 
will lie in kntiw llmt llw thing apju'urs to hv nuilu 
rxlmnnliiiarily uppriTintnl, aliMihilrly la'i'luinual, 
lii-ir- sfanrly any tlillU'iiUifS lti*ing Tnll as lo 
"pails llial arc lirsl,” unlrss it In* llinl llu* early 
passage anil the lliial eliapter ahniil dear Minnie 
seem Uie great, the heunlifnl “sneeess" uf the whole. 
AVhat I have been aide lo do for /nr afler all Ihe 
long years—Judged hy this lest of expressed 
adiniralioii»-Hlrikes me as a wondrous stroke of 
fall! and henefleenee of lime: 1 seem really to have 

(her letters and^- ™’h and yonr admiralde eoni- 

luiltul of them to tue aiding) inaile her emerge atul 
live on, endowed her with a kind dim sweet ini- 
mortality that iduees and keeps her and I eonldn't 
he at all stiri! liial I a'nu doing it; I was an anxious 
and worried ns lo my really gelling the elfeet in 
the right way—wilh tnet and laate and without 
ovenslrain, . , , 

I am eounling the weeks till Peg awima into 
view again—so delightful will it he to have her 
near and easily lo eomimnie with her, and above 
all to get from her all llmt detail of the slate of 
the case nhont you all that T «o eonstantly yrnni 
for and llmt only talk can give. 'I'he one shade 
on the ]uelurc is my fear that she will flml the pisir 
old Xhielo. much more handieapped about sm'iuUn 
ministering to them (Iwo young women willi large 
soeial apjieliles) Ilian she is perhaps nrimared to 
/liid me. And yet afler all she prolmhly cloes take 
in llmt I Imec had lo out my eonneelinns with 
soeioty entirely. Coinplicalions and efforts with 



.. iiuLii u,iiu cib every inin- 

ute on my guard. So I am anything but the centre 
of an attractive circle—I am cut down to the barest 
inevitabilities, and occupied really more than in 
any other way now in simply saving my life. How¬ 
ever, the blest child was witness of my condition 
last summer, my letters have probably sufRciently 
reflected it since—and I am really on a better 
plane than when she was last with me. To have 
her witli me is a true support and joy, and I some¬ 
how feel that with her admirable capacity to be in¬ 
terested in tlie near and the characteristic, what¬ 
ever these may be, she will liave lots of pleasant 
and informing experience and contact in spite of 
my inability to “take her out” or to entertain com¬ 
pany for her at home. She Imows this and she 
comes in all her indulgence and charity and gen¬ 
erosity—for the sake of the sweet good she can 
herself do ine. And I rejoice that she has Mar¬ 
garet P, with her—who will help and solidify and 
enrich the whole scene. No. 3 will be all satis¬ 
factorily ready for them, and I have no real fear 
but that they will find it a true bower of ease. The 
omens and auspices seem to me all of the best. 

The political atmosphere here is charged to ex¬ 
plosion as it has never been—what is to happen 
no man Icnows; but this only makes it a more thrill¬ 
ing and spectacular world. The tension has never 
been so great—but it will, for the time at least, 
ease down. The dread of violence is shared all 
round. I am finishing this rather tiredly by night 
—I couldn’t get it off and have alas missed a post. 
But all love. 


Your affectionate 


H. J. 




esting ecvicnsion ul uui lui ^ -^ 

being glad that you had second thoughts {tliougli 
your first affected me as good enough, quite, to 
need no better ones,) since the result has becri your 
rich and genial letter. The only thing is that it 
your first thoughts were to torment (or whatever) 
yourself, these supersessive rather torment me 
by their suggestion that there’s still more to say 
yet—than you do say: as when you remark that you 

ought either to have told me nothing about- 

or to have told me all. “All” is precisely what I 
should have liked to have from you—all in fact 
about everything!—and what a pity we can’t ap¬ 
point another tea-hour for my making up that lo.ss. 
You clearly live in these years so much more in the 
current of life than I do that no one of your im¬ 
pressions would have failed of a lively intere.st for 

me—and the more we had been able to talk of- 

and his current, and even of-and his, the more 

I should have felt your basis of friendship in every¬ 
thing and the generosity of your relation to them. 
I don’t think we see anything, about our friends, 
unless we see all—so far as in us lies; and there 
is surely no care we can so take for them as to turn 
our mind upon them liberally. Don’t turn yours 
too mucli upon yourself for having done so. The 
vii’tue of that “ruder jostle” that you speak of 
so happily is exactly that it shakes out more aspects 
and involves more impressions, and that in fine you 
young people are together in a way that makes 
vivid realities spring from it—I having cognisance, 


more or less cditeu, revised, not to say cxpiirgatccl, 
ercatiu'c. It’s inevitable—that is—for aiieicnt 
isolation; but you’re in the thiek of history and the 
air of it Nvas all about you, and the records of it 
in the precious casket that I saw you give in charge 
to the porter. So with that, oh nuui of action, 
perjietuidly breaking out and bristling with per¬ 
formances and seeing (and feeling) tilings on the 
field, X don’t know what you mean by tbc image 
of the toys given you to play with in a corner— 
ehanning as the image is. It’s the corner I con¬ 
test—j'ou’ro in the middle of the market-place, and 
I, alter the figure to that of the brilliant juggler 
neiiuitting himself to the admiration of the widest 
eirele amid a whirl of ohjcct.s projected so fast that 
they can scarce be recognised, but that as they fly 
round your head one somehow guesses to he hooks, 
and one of which in fact now and again hits that 
of your gaping and dazzled and all-faithful old 
.spectator and friend, 

IlKNiiir James. 



Ki*lri^U‘U M lor iih imin tuui vtuu-* 

ul)l(' cnnvtva in lln* f\!uUitiuH. 

Dicialvd. 

V!l t'nrlvh* 

C'lu YUr Wnik, S.W. 

May nih, IU14 

Dear and lllu.slriniis 

I IiIuhIi lt> afl<iu«\vlrilj4:f l»y lliis niih' lucllntd 
Ihc kiiultujMS llml lias rYiHT*«sril ilM-lf «iii ymir jnirl 
in 3'our adiuirahltf lu'i'nic hand. Ihd liKin«* inr as 
a iioor Lliinpf adtiilinnally inijiaiicd hy lia* t«aiia* 
hawk of the Nava^Ct and (la-n riirltn r .sn* nn* as 
hreastinp; a w'ondrons liip;li lidi* of |it'-.lal foudnlftn’o 
in liiis dmildy-damagnl stale*. I am fairly drivan 
to muoliinciy for fXjii*dili«ara aaki*. And hd mo 
saj' at once that I K^dher the «<*nsc of llu* e xju-rts 
to he that niy wounds an* really t-nrahU* such rare 
Kccvcts for vostoruUon can luuv he hri»up:hl to hear I 
'rhey arc to he tried at any rule upon Surpreul's 
achuirahle work, and I am Inkin);^ tla* view that 
they w 7 tN/. he edVelive, A« for our diseninfort 
from cc» (Inmcit, that is anolher alfair and whieli 
leaves me inueh at a loss. Surely iiulc'ed the pjornl 
ladies who claim as a virtue for llieir sex llial lliey 
ean look an arlislle jiossessioii of that imalitv and 
rarity well in the face only In he monsl nloodily to 
.smn.sli it, make a strnnpre appeal In llu* ennihiniee 
of the country in the kind of eharaeter they shall 
hriiig to tlic transaction of nnr niTnirs. Vahiahle 
to us that .species of inlclligciu’cl I’reeious to us 



iiiese renections m very mucli these terms in a note 
to dear Anne Ritchie. Postal pressure induces con¬ 
versational thrift! However, I do indeed hope to 
come to see you on Thursday, either a bit early or 
a bit late, and shall then throw all thrift to the 
winds and be splendidly extravagant! I dare say 
I shall make bold to bring with me my young niece 
(my brother William’s only daughter,) who is 
spending a couple of months near me here; and 
possibly too a young relative of her own who is 
with her. Till very soon then at tlie worst. 

Yours all faithfully, 

Henry James. 


To TJiovias Sergeant Perry. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

May 17th, 1914. 

My dear Thomas, 

As usual I groan gratefully under the 
multiplication of your bounties; tlie last of these 
in particular heaping that measure up. Pardon 
the use of this form to tell you so: there are times 
when I faint by the wayside, and can then only 
scramble to my feet by tlie aid of the firm secre¬ 
tarial crutch. I fall, physically, physiologically 
speaking, into holes of no inconsiderable depth, 
and though experience shows me that I can pretty 
well always count on scrambling out again, my 
case wliile at the bottom is dilBcidt, and it is from 
such a depth, as hapjiens, that I now address you: 
not wanting to wait till I am above ground again, 
for my arrears, on those emergences, are too dis¬ 
couraging to face. Lilia wrote me gentle words 




iL was su ik' >kiml»ly lo receive the oil of your coiu- 
puHNion aiul sympulky. 1 galker up tluly and 
grnterully lhn.se neli (Iro^i.s, liul even while 1 .stow 
Ihem away in my Iie.sL rehtpiary am uhlu U) Icll you 
that, ((iiile cxlraoiHlinarily, the cnnHinmiialo rc- 
•slnrer lia.s been able In make the injurie.H tfnod, 
desperate thcaiKh they al lir.st .seemed, and that I 
am as.sured (lliis by Sargent himself) that one 
wtnild never giie.ss what the eanva.s ha.s been 
thrniigh. It goes back al nnco In the Academy lo 
hang uiinn its nail again, and ns .soon as ll,'.s in jilaeu 
1 shall go and aneak a glance at it. I have feavuil 
ecpially till now .seeing it either wounded or doc> 
lored—lliat ia in ecair.se Jtf Irealinenl. 'Tell I/illa, 
please, for her interest, that the job will owe its 
.sneee.s.s apparently very nmeh to the newnes.s of the 
paint, the whole mirfaee more plastic to the man- 
ijiulalor’.s .subtle craft than if it had hardened 
with time, after the manner of the ccleln’atcd old 
things that are really superior, f think, by their 
age alone. As I daln't paint the nieture my.selF 
I feel just as free to adnnre it inmaiitiately as any 
other a<lniirer may be; and tlujse are the term.s In 
which 1 express myself. I won't say, my dear 
Thomas, much nusre today. Don’t worry alaait 
me on any of these eotmts: t am on a dlstinetly 
better foolitig tlau> this lime a year ago, atul have 
worried through upwards of a Iwclve-intjuth with¬ 
out the convenience, by which I mean the <lealhly 
complication, of having to see a Doctor. If I can 
but go on with that separation there will be hope 
for n\c yet. I take, y<ui U» he t\ow in villcggiatunv 
and preparing lor the irruption of your Nur.sery 
• which, however, with your vast safe country¬ 
side It) s|)read it over won’t probably press on you 
lo smollicration. I remember getting the sense 
that Hancock would hear much pcopmjg. IMunt 


gvcmiui imo luui scntterea irecly, and believe me 
yours both ull faithfully, 

I'Ieney James. 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

The «llu«ion« in the following arc to a motor-tour of 
MrH. Wlmrton’H in Algeria and Tunisia, and to an article 
I>y her in the Thtm hiternri/ Supi/kmait on “The Criti¬ 
cism of I'Mction.” 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheync Walk, S.W. 

J une 2n(l, 1914, 

Dearest Kdith, 

Yes, I have been even to my own sense too 
loncf and too hideously silent—small wonder that 
I should have learned from dear Mary Cadwal 
therefore (here sltico Saturday night) that I have 
seemed to you nob less miserably so. Yet there 
has been all the while a certain .sublime inevitability 
in it—over and above those general reactions in 
favour of a sinii)lifying and softening niuLisnie that 
increase with my increasing age and infirmity. I 
am able to go on only always plus doucement, and 
when you arc off on different phases of your great 
world-swing the mere side-wind of it from afar, 
across continents and seas, stirs me to wonder¬ 
ments and admirations, sympathies, curiosities, in¬ 
tensities of envy, and eke thereby of huviilUg, which 
I have to check and guard against for their strain 
on my damaged organism. The relation thus 
escapes me—and I feel it must so escape you, 
drunk with draughts of every description and im¬ 
mersed in visions which so utterly and inevitably 
turn their hack—or turn yours—on what one might 
one’s .velf have <lc mieux to vous offrir. The idea 
of tugging at you to make you look round there- 





alarm of any irruption, should I catch it, but other¬ 
wise waiting till you should emerge again, stepping 
over my prostrate form to do so. That gracious 
act now performed by you—since I gather you 
to be back in Paris by this speaking—I get up, as 
you see, to wish you the most affectionate and 
devoted welcome home and tell you that I believe 
myself to have “kept” in quite a sound and decent 
way, in the domestic ice-chest of your absence. I 
mix my metapiiors a little, comme toujoiu’S (or 
rather comme jamais I) but the great thing is to 
feel you really witliin hail again and in this air of 
my own poor little world, which isn’t for me the 
non-conductor (that’s the real hitch wlien you’re 
“off”) of that of your great globe-life. I won’t 
try to ask you of this last glory now—for, though 
the temperature of the ice-chest itself has naturally 
risen with your ncai'er approximation, I still shall 
keep long enough, I trust, to sit at your knee in 
some peaceful nook here and gather in the won¬ 
drous tale. I have had echoes—even, in very faint 
and vague form, that of the burglarious attempt 
upon you in the anonymous oriental city (vague¬ 
ness does possess mel)—but by the time my sound 
of indignant partieipation would have reached you 
I took up my Lit. Supp. to find you in such force 
over the subject you there treated, on that so happy 
occasion, that the beautiful firmnbs and “clarity,” 
even if not charity, of your nerves and tone clearly 
gave the lie to any fear I should entertain for the 




;;he same token the tine strain of that critical voice 
from out the path of shade projected upon the 
lesert sand, as I. suppose, by the silhouette of your 
2 amel. Beautifully said, thought, felt, inimitably 
jet6,^ the paper has excited great attention and 
admiration here—and is probably doing an amount 
of missionary work in savage breasts that we shall 
yet have some compiu'atively rude or ingenuous 
betrayal of. I do notice tliat the flow of the little 
impayahles reviews meanders on—but enfin ne 
desesperons pas, . . . But oh dear, I want to see 
you about eveiytbing—and am yours all affec¬ 
tionately and not in the least patiently, 

Henuy James, 


To William Rougkead, W. S> 

This and the next letter refer to fiirllier gifts in the 
literature of crime. Lord Justice Clerk Macqueen of 
Brnxficld was of course the original of Stevenson’s Weir 
of Hermiston. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

June 10th, 1914>, 

My dear Roughcad, 

(Let me take a flying leap across the formal 
barrier 1) You are the most munificent of men as 
well as the most ingenious of writers, and my 
modest library will have been extremely enriched 
by }mu in a department in which it has been weak 
out of all proportion to the yearning curiosity of 
its owner, I greatly appreciate your gift to me 
of the so complete and pictorial Blandy volume— 
dreadfully informing as it is in the whole contem¬ 
porary connection—the documents are such good 
reporting that they make the manners and the tone, 
the human and social note, live after a fashion 




that tliese are presented.) ]iut how very good the 
reporting of eases appears to have been capable 
of being all the same, in tliose pre-shorthand days. 

I find your Braxfield a fine vivid thing and the 
pleasure of sense over the park-like page of the 
Juridical is a satisfaction by itself; but I confess 
your hero most interests by the fact that be so in¬ 
terested R. L. S., ineurable yearning Scot that 
Louis was. I am rather easily sated, in the direct 
way, with the mainly “broad” and monotonously 
massive characters of that tj’pe, uncouth of sound, 
and with theii' tendency to be almost stupidly sane. 
History never does them—never lias, I think iii- 
adequate justice (you must help her to that bland¬ 
ness here;) and it’s all right and there they numer¬ 
ously and soundly and heavily were and are. But 
they but renew, ever (when reproduced,) my per¬ 
sonal appetite—by reaction—for the handlei'S of 
the fiddle-string and the fumblers for the essence. 
Such are my more natural sneaking affinities. But 
keep on with them all, please—and continue to 
beckon me along the gallery that I can’t tread 
alone and where, by your leave, I link my arm con- 
fraternally in yours; the gallery of sinister per¬ 
spective just stretches in this manner straight away. 
I am delighted the photograph is to receive such 
honour—the original (I don’t mean me, but Sar¬ 
gent’s improvement on me) is realty magnificent, 
and I, unimproved, am yours all truly, 

Henhy James. 


To Wilham Rougliead, W. S, 

Miss Madeleine Hamilton Sniitli, to whom tho follow¬ 
ing refers, was tried on a charge of poisoning in 1867. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

June lOth, 1914. 

My dear Rougliead, 

Your offering is a precious thing and I am 
touched by it, but I am also alarmed for the effect 
on your fortunes, your future, on those (and that) 
who (and which) may, as it were, depend on you, 
of these gorgeous generosities of munificence. The 
admirable Report is, as I conceive, a high rarity 
and treasure, and I feel as if in accepting it I were 
snatching the bread perhaps from the lips of un¬ 
known generations. Well, I gratefully bow my 
head, but only on condition that it shall revert, the 
important object and alienated heirloom, to the 
estate of my benefactor on my demise. A strange 
and fortunate thing has happened—your packet 
and letter found me this a.m. in the gi*ip of an 
attack of gout (the first for three or four years, 
and apparently not destined to be very bad, with 
an admirable remedy that I possess at once re¬ 
sorted to.) So I have been reclining at peace for 
most of the day with niy foot up and my eyes at¬ 
tached to the prodigious Madeleine. I have read 
your volume straight through, with the extremity 
of interest and wonder. It represents indeed the 
type, perfect case, with notliing to be taken from 
it or added, and Avith the beauty that she precisely 
didn’t squalidly suffer, but lived on to admire with 
the rest of us', for so many years, the rare work 
of art with which .she had been the means of en¬ 
riching humanity. With what complacency must 
she not have regarded it, through the long back- 


itg(i) will'll I usi'ti III lu'iir (ii lu’r as, marru'd aiul 
cdtisuloml, aritT a loii^ IH'i/ikI in iVu.slnilia, tlu! 
ni'ai* ni’igliiHiiii', in Onslow (ianli’iis, of niy old 
fiicMcls Ilia Lyon IMayfairs, 'I’licy ilitln’t kniiw or 
Hva Jit'i' (hoyoial llus I’ai't of lior lliorr,) !uit 

llii’y tmilali'/.i'd nu*. luranso if it llirii niadu mu very, 
very old it now piles ().ssiiu|)on I’elion for mu lliat 
1 reineJiilier perlVelly lier Inal dnrin;^ il.s aeliiality, 
anti liow it used to come to us every day in the 
'1‘imes, at Houlogno, where I. was then with my 
jiarents, and how they followed and discussed it 
m suspense and how 1 can still see the ipieer look 
of the "not proven," sccii for the llrst time, on thu 
printed piige of the newspaper. 1 stand again 
with it, on the siiimner afternoon -a hoy of ]•!. • 
in the open wimlow over the Uue Is’euve Chaussfu 
where 1 read it, Only .1 didn't know then of its— 
thu case's "-perfect heauly and distinetion, as you 
say. A singularly line tiling in this rei»ort inileetl 
—and a very inagnilleent the derenee. iShu was 
truly a ])orlent<ais young person, with (hu coa- 
(lilitnuH of the whole thing throwing it into such 
extraonlimivy I'clief, and yet I wonder tdl the .sanio 
at the verdict in the face of the so viviilly altesled, 
and so fully and so horrihly, sudVrings td’ her 
victim. Xt’.s astonishing that the cviilenec of wliab 
lio went throuigh that last night didn’t do for her, 
And what a pity she w'as almost of the pre-photo- 
graplilc ngc*~"l would give so inueh for a veracious 
portrait of her then face. 'I’o all of which ahso- 
liitcly inevitable acknowledgment you arc not to 
(Ircavi, nlcase, of responding hy a single w'oril, I 
shall take, I foresee, the Hvollcst interest in the 
literary forger-mnn. How can we he sunieicntly 
tliankiul^ for these charming breaks in the sinister 
perspective? I rest my telescope on your shoulder 
and am yours all faithfully, 


ITknuy Jamiis. 


To Mrs. 'Alfred Sutro. 

“L’Hisloirc” Is George Sand’s Histoirc de ma Vie, sent 
to ]Mrs. Sulro in preparation for her proposed 
visit to Noliunt. 

Lamb House, llye. 

July 28tli, 1914. 

Dear Mrs. Sutro, 

I rejoice to hear, by your liberal letter, that 
the pile of books held to^’etlier and have appeared, 
oil reaching you, to make a decent sliow. Also 
I’m very glad that it’s come in your way to have 
a look at Noliant—though I confess that I ask my- 
.self what clfcct the vulgarizalion of places, “scienti- 
Ucally” speaking, by free and easy (and incessant) 
motor ajiiiroach may be having on their once com¬ 
paratively sequestered genius. Well, that is ex¬ 
actly what you will tell me after you have constate 
the phenomenon in this almost best of all cases for 
observing it. For Nohant xms so sliy and remote 
—and Nohant must be now (handed over to the 
State and the Public as their property) so very 
much to the fore. Do read L’llistoire at any rate 
first—that is indispensable, and the lecture of a 
facility! Yes, I am liking it very much here in 
these beautiful midsummer coolnesses — though 
wishing wo weren’t so losing our Bloom of mystery 
by the imiltiludinous assault. However, I hug 
whatever provincial privacy we may still pretend 
to at this hour of public uproar—so very horrible 
is the bear-garden of tlie outer world to my sense, 
under these threatened convulsions. I cravcnly 
avert my eyes and stop my cai'S—scarcely turning 
round even for a look at the Caillaux family. What 
a family and what a trial—and what a suggestion 
for us, of complacent self-comparisons 1 I clutch 
at these hungrily—in the great deficiency of other 
sources of any sort of assurance for us. May we 





U Wt; (U'si'rvc loi i nai tinuni is wny A miry luy 
nose in niv ro.sc«liTC.s Mini my iiikpol, a 

judge! of llie pliiy you will ho hivoming, wilh the 
rate at which Alfirtl aiul hi.s typist kooj) y<ui .sup¬ 
plied! He .sine to .see the lillle Nolmnt doine.slic 
theidre, hy the way -and judm; what a part it 
played in that di.seomforlalile liou.se. I long for 
the autumn “run" wlien you will tell me all your 
iinprcsaions, and am youra all faithfully, 

IIkNUV .lAMliH, 


To kSir Claude VhilliiiH, 

lannii Ifoiise, llye, 

duly hlNl, lOL'Ir, 

My dear Claude, 

f can’t not llianlc you on the apot for your 
flo inlere.sling and moving letter, which relleels to 
me, reliev’ingly in a manner, nil the liormr and di.s- 
inay in which t ait here alone. 1 mean that it eascH 
oH! the np)»alled aenae a lillle to ahare that aicknea.s 
with a fellow-victim and he uhli! to aay a lillle of 
what pre.ssea on one, "What one thst' fcel.s one's 
self uttering, no douht, is hut (he intense imlliink- 
ability of nnvlhing so hlank and so infamous in an 
age that wc have been living in and Irdcing for our 
own ns if it were of a high .refinement of civilisa¬ 
tion—in spile of all eonscion.s ineongniilies; find¬ 
ing it after all carrying thi.s ahominalion in its 
blood, finding this to have been what it meant all 
the while, is like suddenly having to reeognisc in 
one’s family circle or gronj) of best fricmlH a hand 
of murderers, swindlers and villains—it’s just a 
similar shock, It makes us wonder whom in the 
world wc arc now to live wilh then—and even if 
with everything publicly and internationally so 
given away wc can live, or want to live, at all. 


I t 


Very hideous to me is the behaviour of that for¬ 
sworn old pastor of his people, the Austrian Em¬ 
peror, of whom, so cprouve and so venerable, one 
had supposed better things than so interested and 
so cynical a chucldng to the winds of all moral 
responsibility. Infamous seem to me in such a 
light all the active great ones of the earth, active 
for evil, in our time (to speak only of that,) from 
the monstrous Bismarck down! But il s’agit bien 
to protest in face of such a world—one can only 
possess one’s soul in such dignity as may be pre¬ 
cariously achievable. Almost the worst thing is 
that the dreadfulness, all of it, may become inter¬ 
esting—to the blight and ruin of our poor dear 
old cherished source of interest, and in spite of 
one’s resentment at having to live in such a way. 
With it all too is indeed the terrible sense that the 
people of this country may well—by some awful 
brutal justice—be going to get something bad 
for the exhibition that has gone on so long of their 
huge materialized stupidity and vulgarity. I mean 
the enormous national sacrifice to insensate amuse¬ 
ment, without a redeeming idea or a generous pas¬ 
sion, that has kept maldng one ask one’s self, from 
so far back, how such grossness and folly and bla- 
tancy could possibly not be in the long run to he 
paid for. The rate at which we may witness the 
paying may be prodigious—and then no doubt one 
will pityingly and wretchedly feel that the inten¬ 
tion, after all, was never so bad—only the stupidity 
constitutional and fatal. That is truly the dismal 
reflection, and on which you touch, that if anything 
very had does happen to the country, there isn t 
anything like the French intelligence to react— 
with the flannelled fool at the wicket, the muddied 
oaf and tutti qiianti, representing so much of our 
preferred intelligence. However, let me pull up 
with the thought that when I am reduced to—or 
have come to —quoting Kipling for argument, 
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lliei'o may he .soiiielhiiipr ll»? mailer with my con¬ 
clusion. One can hul so ilislvessrully \s'ait anti so 
wontleringly waleh. 

I am soriy lo hear lhat Ihc great Tamtlon revelry 
and devilry (even if you have hail more of lljo 
aide-wind lhan of the enrrenl ilself) has left you 
so conseionsly .spent and atire, Von can do wilh 
.so mueh vio/r of Ihe enrrenl, at any rale, lhan I 
have ever been ahle lo, llinl it alVeels me as .sad anti 
wrong lhat lhat of iLself ahtuildu'l he somelliing of 
ti giiaranlee. Jlut if there must he more drawing 
logelher perhai»s we .sludl hle.ssedly lind lhat we 
can Jill more help eaeh oilier. I tpiile .see your point 
in taking either the grand or lla* petty lour just 
now not at all for granled, and greatly hojie that 
if you cireulale in this eounlry some lllfnl tide, will 
hear you to Ihis tpiarler- lluaigh 1 eonfe.ss lhat 
when I think of the comp/ir/ilive pnhlie, enlerlain- 
ment on whieh ytm would .so have to throw yourself 
f hlu.sh lo heektin you on. f llnd my.self (piilo 
olfensively eomplaeent in the eonililion.s ahout the 
estahli.shed simplieity of my own life I've not 
"done" Jinything for an long, and liave heen given 
over lo .sueh sparene.ss and Imreness, lhat X look 
privation in the face as a very familiar friend. 

Your.s all faithfully and fearfully, 

Hkniiy Jamix 



vm 


The Wau 
(1914-1916) 

The letters that follow tell the story of Henry 
James’s life during the first year of the v/iu' in 
words that jniike all othei-s superfluous. The tide 
of emotion on which he was lifted up and carried 
forward was such as he only could describe; and 
week by week, in scores of letters to friends in 
ISngland and France and America, he uttered him¬ 
self on behalf of those who felt as he did, but who 
had no language worthy of the time. To all who 
listened to him in those days it must have seemed 
that he gave us what we lacked—a voice; there 
was a trunnpet note in it that was heard nowhere 
el.se and that alone rose to the height of the truth. 
For a while it was as though the burden of age had 
slipped from him; he lived in the lives of all who 
were acting and suffering—especially of the young, 
who acted and suffered most. Ills spiritual vigour 
bore a stiuiin that was the greater by the whole 
weight of his towering imagination; but the time 
came at last when his bodily endurance failed. He 
died resolutely confident of the victory that was 
still so far off. 

lie wa.s at Rye wlien the war broke out, but 
he very soon found the pence of the country in¬ 
tolerable. He came to London, to be within the 
current of events, and remained there almost un¬ 
interruptedly till the end. His days were filled 
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ill UK! ixiusr.s tn inriui.s, in uu’ Nirct'is as m; wnlKwl; 
wlici'cirr Ik: Hicni Ihc .sight liMvsistlhly drew 

fnrlh his .synipiilhy niul nn(l(‘rslatit!ing and ndniira- 
lion. Clo.si: at hand, in C'lifl-sra, tlana* was a I’rnlrc 
for llu! ciilcrlainiiK'nl nl’ irfugrc.s I'nau lUdgintn, 
and fur Hast! he wa.s active in charily. yVnnlher 
cause In wliieli Ik: was much engaged, and In which 
lie eonlrihuU'd helii of naa'c kiials than one, wa.s 
that nf the American ^hlhmlee^ Mnlor-Anihulanee 
corps tu Kraiiee, organised hy tin: son of his old 
friend ('har)e.s I'’.liot Norton. Kvery contact with 
the lueaniiig of war, whicli no hour could fail to 
bring, gave an almost overp«>wering surge of im- 
prc.ssimis, some of which pas.sisl into a .series of 
es.says, written for dill'i-renl eharitahle purptwes 
and now eolleeled in if'ithiii- Ihr Jtim (M)U)). 
Mven beyond all this he was able to give a certain 
nnunmt of energy to other literary work; and in¬ 
deed la* found it e.ssential to cling so far as miglit 
be to the steadying eonlinnily of creation. 'Tho 
Ivory 'rower liad to he laid a.salc - it wa.s hiipo.s.sihlc 
to believe any longer in a moilern lletitai, NUppo.seil 
to re|ne.senl the life of the ilay, which the great 
cuta.slrophe bad so belied; but he look up '(’he 
Hcn.se of the Past again, the fantasmal story lie hail 
abandoned for its didlenlly in ItKJO—finding its 
unreality now remote enough to be beyoml the 
reach of the war. He also began a Ihircl volume 
of reminlsecnees, 'i’he Miildle Years. NYork of one 
kind or another was pushed fiaward with increas¬ 
ing cfTort through the .summer of It) 1.1, the last of 
bis writing being the iulrialuelion to the lA'Uvn 
from Ammca of llupert Brooke. He flnisluMl 
this, and spent the eve of bis last illness, Decem¬ 
ber Ist, in turning over the pages of 'Pbe .Sense of 
the I’ast, intending to go caj with it the ne.xt 
morning. 



loyally to tne cause oi tne iviiies had brought him 
to take a step which in all but forty years of life in 
3ijnglan(l he liad never before contemplated. On 
July 26th, 1915, he became naturalised as a British 
subject. The letters now published give the fullest 
expression to his motives; it has seemed right to let 
them do so, mingled as his motives were with many 
strains, some of them reactions of disappointment 
over the official attitude of liis native country at 
that time. If he had lived to see America join 
the Allies he would have had the deepest joy of 
his life; and perhaps it is worth mentioning that 
his relations with the American Embassy in Lon¬ 
don had never been so close and friendly as they 
became during those last months. 

On the morning of December 2nd he had a 
stroke, presently followed by another, from which 
he rallied at first, but which bore him down after 
not many days. His sister-in-law, with her eldest 
son and daughter, came at once from America to 
be with him, and he was able to enjoy tlieir com¬ 
pany. He was pleased, too, by a sign of welcome 
offered to him in his new citizenship. Among the 
New Year honours there was announced tlie award 
to him of tlie Order of Merit, and the insignia were 
brought to his bedside by Lord Bryce, a friend of 
many years. Through the following weeks he 
gradually sank; he died on February 28th, 1916, 
witln’n two months of his seventy-tliird birthday. 
His body was cremated, and the funeral service 
held at Chelsea Old Clunch on March 3rd, a few 
yards from his own door on the quiet river-side. 





To Jlowartl Sluvifin, 

Hdiisf. Hvf. 

I AtiKii-sl .nil,' lul l-. I 

Dearly beloved H oward I 

1 Ihink one of the. reasons is llml I have 
HO allowed Hileiiee and Heparalion In avntmnlnU'~~^ 
llu! ciVort of In'eakin;^ tliron^li I he mass heeomeH 
in that ease ho fonnidahle; the inas.s heinp; thu.s 
the inon.stnais mouidain Hint hloeks np (he fair 
.seeno and that one ha.s to e.xplain away. 1. am 
engaged in that elVort at the present moment, 
howev'er- I! nm hreaking through the mass, boring 
through the moimlain, 1 feel, a.s I put pen to 
paper—and thix, too, though f don't, though I 
Nhan’t, though I eim’t jiartieularlv "explain." And 
why nhoiild I treat yon at this ihiie of day -or, to 
Hjieak literally, of night as if you had begun mill- 
denly not to he aide to understand without a vulgar 
(IcnionHlration on the hlaekhoard/ Ah I .should 
never dream of vesorting to that mode of puhlie 
proof that I tenderly and unahatedly love you, ho 
why should I think ii; neee.ssary to ehalk it up there 
that there was, all tho.se. Htrimge weeks and months 
during which I made you no sign, an ahsohile hi- 
t'.vilnhilUff in the graceless appearance/ I call 
them .strange heciuiHC of the unnatural face that 
they wear to me. now hut they had at the lime 
the deaillicHt familiar look; the look of all the other 
purtH of life that one was giving up and doing 



comparative dismissability. From them I learned 
pei'force at last to avert my head, wliereas there 
wasn’t a moment of the long stretch during which 
I never either wrote or wired you for generous 
leave to come down to tea or dinner or both, there 
wasn’t a moment when I hadn’t, from Chelsea to 
Windsor, my eyes fondly fixed on you. You 
seemed rather to go out of their reach when I was 
placed in some pretended assurance tliat you had 
left Qu’acre for Scotland, Init now that I hear, by 
some equally vague voice of the air, that you are 
still at lioinc—and this appears more confirmed to 
me—I have you intensely before me again; yes, 
and so vividly that I even make you out as some¬ 
times looking at me, 1 think in fact it’s a good 
deal the magnanimous sadness I so catch from 
you that makes me feel to-night liow little longer 
I can hear my own black air of having fallen away 
wliilo I yet really and intensely stick, and therefore 
get on the way to you again, so far as this will 
take me. 

It will soon he three weeks since I came back 
here from Chelsea—which I was capable of leav¬ 
ing, yes, without having made you a sign. It was 
a case, dearest Howard, of the essential inevita¬ 
bility—the mark you yourself must in these days 
.so .recognise in all your omissions and frustrations, 
all your lapses from the mortal act. Even you 
must have to know them so on your own part— 
and you must feel them just to have to he as they 
are (and as you are.) That was tlie way the like 
things had to be with me—as 1 was; and it’s to 
insult our long and perfect understanding not to 
feel that you have treasures of tlie truest interpre¬ 
tation of everything whatever in our common con¬ 
dition. Oh how I so want at last, all the same, to 
have a direct word or two from your blest self on 
your own share of tliat community I I have ques- 


^vuiin luin ni ill i: lu inu 

slioto yiiu an; niulvinff---lait til* cour.si*, I admit, 
t'lioilfd no word of any real valut’. l'’ivc words of 
your own arlicnlalion • liy which 1 incati .scralchcs 
of ytuir own pen will j^o fnrlluT with mo than 
any amoutiL of nanulahoul Iwiuhllo. I. hoar of 
prodalory loose wianon tpuirlorod uptm you again 
—and I groan in my far-tiir pain; ospooially wlion 
] rolloot 11ml their falnons aooonnl would ho lhal 
ytui wore in hoallh anti jt»y ipiilo oxaolly hy roastui 
tif lliom. I Ihink Iho. grouL pnhiio hlaoknoss mtisb 
tif all makes mo sontl tml this signal lo ytiu as if 
I were lighting Ihc Iwinklo tif a taper lo sol tiver 
againsl you in my winthiw. 

Auj/uslplli. 'iMio lapor wont oul last nighl, anti 
I am afraitl 1 now kintlle il again to a very IVohlo 
ray—for il’.s vain Iti try (o talk as if tine weren’t 
living in a nighl mare of Ihe tlooposl tlyo. How 
eau what is gtiing tin tint he Iti one as a Inigt; htirror 
tif lilaoknossf Of oonrse lhal is whal it is lo ytiu, 
tlearesl irowartl, even as it is lo your inUnilely 
siekoned imlilor tif Ihoso lines. 'I'he iihmgo tif 
eivili'/.alion tnlti Ihis aliyss of hltinti anti tlarkness 
liy the wanltin feat tif Ihtise Iwti infamous aulti- 
crnls is a Hang lhat sti gives tiway the wlmlo long 
age during wliieh we have aupptisetl the wtirltl Iti 
he, wilh whalever almloinenl, grathmily hollering, 
that It) have lo lake il all miw ftir whuL Ihe Ireaeli- 
orous years wore all Iho while really making ftir 
and vicanh^f is loo Irngie for any wtirtls. Hut 
one's relleeluins don't really hear heing uUerotl— 
at least wc each make them entiugh for our imli- 
vitliial selves anti 1 tlitln'L mean Iti smolher you 
untler mine in athlilitin Iti ytnir tiwn. . . , 

Hut goiKl-nighl again my lamp now is snulTcd 
tint. TIave 1 menlitmeil Iti you lhal I am not here 
alone?—-having with me my niece Peggy anti her 
younger hroLher—htilh "caught" ftir the lime, in 


able, to bear their poor old appalled Uncle the 
kindest company — very much the same sort as 
William bears you. I embrace you, and him too, 
and am ever your faithfullest old 

H. J. 


To Henry James, junior. 

Dictated. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August 6th, 1914. 

Dearest Harry, 

. . . Everything is of the last abnormalism 
now, and no convulsion, no historic event of any 
such immensity can ever have taken place in such 
a turn-over of a few hours and with such a meas¬ 
ureless rush — the whole tiling being, in other 
words, such an unprecedented combination of size 
and suddenness. There has never surely, since 
the world began, been any suddenness so big, so 
instantly mobilised, any more than there has been 
an equal enormity so sudden (if, after all, that can 
be called sudden, or more than comparatively so, 
which, it is now clearly visible, had been bi’ewing 
in the councils of the two awful Kaisers from a 
good while back.) The entrance of this country 
into the fray has been supremely inevitable—never 
doubt for an instant of that; up to a few short days 
ago she was still multiplying herself over Europe, 
in the magnificent energy and pertinacity of Ed¬ 
ward Grey, for peace, and nothing but peace, in 
any way in which he could by any effort or any 
service help to preserve it; and has now only been 
beaten by what one can only call the huge im¬ 
morality, the deep conspiracy for violence, for 
violence and wrong, of the Austrian and the Ger- 
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l.KTl'MUS ()!•' IIICNIIY JAMKS 


mutt KmiHTt>r.s. 'Pill Hit* Milriimly gtianiiilml 
tuMtlnilily tif Hflfji:iuin wits liiitr or iniii- ilnys iigu 
(tclilicriilfly vinhilnl l»y CJi’nimiiy, in (IfJlumv tif 
fvi’iy ligltl. in Ikt rniu'itius ptish li> Fiiim-t* 

liy llmL IftisL rtn’lillfil wiiy, \\‘v .slill liiuifjf lit Hu: 
Imhnin: lu-ir; 1ml willi llml im "iiiiliuur’’ wiin imy 
lungfC i»«3s.siltlt’, Hiul llif impiilst; lu piirlifljmle U) 
the iiliuii.sl; in ir.si.sHim'i; nml ic{U'rN.s lifi’iinu} its 
iinaniiiiinis iinil its Nwrcpinp; ii lliing in (lio lliniso 
(if CUiininunH iind (limupfluml Hit* littul lus il Ls possi- 
Ilk: 111 (’(iiiiTivt'. 'i’lml is llu’ imi* light, ns (itu: nmy 
I'lill it, in Mil iniifit aii’kfiiing hliK’kiii’ss llml in tin 
linin', heir, nil hn'iu'lies insliinlly hi'iilctl, all (livi» 
Hicitm tlvii[ipi’{l, the Irish tlissensicm, t»n wliieli 
(ieriimny Imd an dearly eiinnlnl. tlricd np in a 
night—sii llmt lliere is at nnee the nitisL slrikiiig 
and iiileresling Kpeelaele nf uniled jmrpnse. Fur 
myself, 1. draw a king hrndli llmt we are iitil In 
Imve failed h'ranee nr aliirked any shadnw nf a 
single niU! nf Hie tutplitnlltntH nf Hie I'ltilenle; fnr 
Hu: reasnii llmt we gn in ntily tinder Hie hist enm* 
ludsinti, iitid with eieaner hands than we have ever 
Imd, I think, in any siieli niatler sinet* siieli nmllers 
were. {Vnn sec Imw I talk nf “we" and "diir" - 
whieli is sn ahsnhilely Inslinelive nnd iiresiHlihlu 
with me that f alimild feel cpiile ahjeet if I didii’tl) 
Ilewcver I don't want, for today, in dist|iiisilionise 
on lliis great puhlie. Iroulde. hut only to give you 
niir |ier.snnal newa in the midst of it- for it's aston- 
isliing in how few days we have jiinmed into llio 
senau of hciiiff in the midst of il. Knglaiid am] Hic 
Continent are at the present lionr full of liimg- 
up and fltrainled Amerleans-^lhose unahle lo get 
lionu: and waiting for some re*CKlahlishmniL of 
violently interrupted trallle. , . . Ihil ^ooil-hye, 
dearest ITnrry, now. It’s a great IdeHsmg lo he 
aide lo write you under this aiil to hieidily its in 
fact everything, so T sliidl keep at il. I hope Hie 
American reeeipl of news is getting organised on 



— ao ^uu i;aii lu yum JlViUincr 

and believe me your devotedest old Uncle, 

Henry James. 


To M7 's. Alfred Sutro. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August 8th, 1914. 

t)ear Mrs. Sutro, 

I have your good letter, but how impossible 
it seems to speak of anything before one speaks of 
the tremendous public matter—and then how im¬ 
possible to speak of anything after! But here goes 
for poor dear old George Sand and her ancient 
prattle (heaven forgive me I) to the extent that of 
course that autobiography (it is a nice old setl) 
does in a manner notify one that it’s going to be 
frank and copious, veracious and vivid, only dur¬ 
ing all its earlier part and in respect to the non¬ 
intimate things of the later prime of its author, and 
to stand off as soon as her personal plot began to 
thicken. You see it was a book written in middle 
life, not in old age, and the “thick” things, the 
thickest, of her remarkable past were still then very 
clo.se behind her. But as an autobiogi-aphy of the 
beginnings and earlier maturities of life it’s indeed 
finer and jollier than any tiling there is. 

Yes, how your loss, for the present, of Nohant 
is swept away on the awful tide of the Great In¬ 
terruption! This last is as mild a name for the 
hideous matter as one can consent to give—and I 
confess I live under the blackness of it as under a 
funeral pall of our murdered civilization. I say 
“for the present” about Nohant, and you, being 
young and buoyant, will doubtless pick up lost 
opportunities in some incalculable future; but that 
time looks to me as the past already looks—I mean 






luslic, l<» annllu-r lifr aiul nunlluT (j!ii 

I lintl il MU'h II ini*iliikf i»n uiy i>«n um l Ui li 
livfil dll will’ll, likr dtiu'r ?iniirr niiii MilVr [kthi 
1 iiiiKlil- |ii’i'fiH'Uy Imu* iml ittlu HiiH iinspniki 
givi’-awiiy uf llir wlmU* fiMil's |)nnt<liM' tif niir |i 
It tlii’diVN hark mi liviil a lipfhl this wan wliaL 
wi’ir «d fdiiilly wdrkiii;^ fi>r! My iutvc’h 
H i’juTfly ^lalul il, anil I lu-ai* up Init a.i 1 ran, 
tUji my iidM*. dr try ii*. iiild llu* iiikju»t us nfU’i 
I cans lull il's as if llirri' wc’tt* im ink tlu'iv, ai 
lake il nut .sinellinHf )xm,jin\ve|fr, siiu*lliij^( I>1( 
as hard ns it did hefiire. ,\iid > <-1 1 kt r|i al il 
iiieim Id; fur (lell Alfretl fur his nwn eiu’diin 
iiu'iit and prelly it diie as I ant In eticdtiraji 
Ihiil I hold we ean .sldl, he and I, iitahr a 1 
eivili/alidii. llie iidijiid aitliiiK. ‘''‘Ui when 
elninkH df il, arniiiHl ns, dnwn iiiln llie ahy; 
and llial Ihe ineservalidu uf il depends n]inn 
gdiiift dll iiiakinp; il in anile of everylliiiijjf and 
liiip: tiK^l and iint elitiekiiif^ up wlierernre, a 
all, riVe the nhl deliisinii and (111 ap:ain the ilnv 
Htyldgrapli fdr I am aiire Alfred writes ' 
diie. . • . 'riie afleniddiis iiiul Ihe asprels here 
itiOHl iiieun^jfrndiisly Idvely and an must he ye 
iUit il'a ^ iiidsl truly ye 

dear Mrs. Sulrn, 


IIknuv .Iami- 
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To Miss jRhoda Broughton. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August 10th, 1914. 

Dearest Rhodal 

It is not a figure of speech but an absolute 
truth that even if I had not received your very 
welcome and sympathetic script I should be writ¬ 
ing to you this day. I have been on the very edge 
of it for the last week—so had my desire to make 
you a sign of remembrance and participation come 
to a head; and verily I must—or may—almost 
claim that this all but “crosses” with your own. 
The only blot on oiu‘ unanimity is that it’s such an 
unanimity of woe. Black and hideous to me is the 
tragedy that gathers, and I’m sick beyond cure to 
have lived on to sec it. You and I, the ornaments 
of our generation, should have been spared this 
wreck of our belief that through the long years we 
had seen civilization grow and the worst become 
impossible. The tide that bore us along was then 
all the while moving to this as its grand Niagara— 
yet what a blessing we didn’t know it. It seems 
to me to undo everything, everything that was ours, 
in the most horrible retroactive way—but I avert 
my face from the monstrous scene!—^you can hate 
it and blush for it without my help; we can each do 
enough of that by ourselves. The country and the 
season here are of a beauty of peace, and loveliness 
of light, and summer gi'acc, that make it incon¬ 
ceivable that just across the Channel, blue as paiiit 
today, the fields of France and Belgium are being, 
or about to be, given up to unthinkable massacre 
and misery. One is ashamed to admire, to enjoy, 
to take any of the normal pleasure, and the huge 
shining indifference of Nature strikes a chill to the 
heart and makes me wonder of what abysmal 




Kuu.suimmi ftrccn vmimir, ny nn muniniiMc I’liuiu'iu 
hand, wlik’h nui' hosti'.Hs had just ri’ad with .siudi a 
u;low of satisfiudinu that sIk: ovcrIlowi*d \\\U) easy 
landing. I cdugratuliile ytni on having soi’urcly 
put it foilh hffore this great dialrai;lit)n was ujxtn 
US'-for I tun utterly pulled up in Iho midst of ti 
rival elVort Ity finding that my job won't at all 
consent to he done in the face of it. 'rho picture 
(tf lillle private mlventmes simply fades uwjiy be¬ 
fore the great publie. I take great etunfort in the 
presence of my Iwti young etimpmiions, and jthitve 
idl in having caught my nephew by the coat-tail 
only JnHt as he was lilandly starting f«u' the eon- 
linent (tn Ang. Isl. Ihatr Mtirgtirel Ibiystm is 
trapped somewhere in France she havini/ then 
started, though not for Cfcrmany, lilcssedly; and 
we remain wliolly without news tif her. I’eggy 
ami Aleck have four or five near maternal relatives 
lost i»i (lermany llaaigh as Americans tliey may 
fare a lillle less dreadfully there than if they were 
Knglish. And 1 havt* numerous friends wc all 

have, haven't wef.iiuus'cssihle* and unimaginalde 

there; it's becoming an anguish to think of them. 
Nevertheless f do believe that we shall he again 
gathered into a blessed little dhclsea drawing¬ 
roomit will be like the reopening of the. salons, 
so irrepressihly, after the I'Vench revolution, ,S<j 
oidy sit light, and invt»kt5 your heroic soul, dear 
KhcKla, anti believe mo more than ever all-failli- 
fully yours, 


n KN’UY JaMKS, 




To Mrs. Whca'ton. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August ioth, 1914 . 

Dearest Edith, 

Your letter of the l/)th has come—and may 
this reach you as directly, though it probably won’t. 
No, I won’t make it long—^the less that the irrele¬ 
vance of all remark, the utter extinction of every¬ 
thing, in the face of these immensities, leaves me 
as “all silent and all damned” as you express that 
it leaves you, I find it the sti*angest .state to have 
lived on and on for—and yet, witli its wholesale 
annihilation, it is somehow life. Mary Cadwal is 
admirably here—interesting and vivid and helpful 
to the last degree, and Bessie Lodge and her hoy 
had the heavenlj' beauty, tliis afternoon, to come 
down from town (by train s’entend) rien que for 
tea—she even sneakingly went first to the inn for 
luncheon—and was off again by 5 . 30 , nobly kind 
and beautiful and good. (She sails in the Olympic 
with her aunt on Saturday.) Mary C. gives me a 
sense of the interest of your Paris which makes me 
understand how it must attach you—how it would 
attach me in your place. Infinitely thrilling and 
touching such a cwnmunity with tlie so all-round 
incomparable nation. I feel on my side an im¬ 
mense community here, where the tension is pro¬ 
portionate to tlie degree to which we feel engaged—• 
in other words up to the chin, up to the eyes, if 
necessary. Life goes on after a fashion, but I find 
it a nightmare from which there is no waking save 
by sleep. I <70 to sleep, as if I were dog-tired with 
action—yet feel like the chilled vicillards in the 
old epics, infirm and helpless at home with tlie 
women, wliile the plains are ringing with battle. 
The season here is monotonously magnificent— 
and we look inconceivably off across the blue chan- 

i 


nel, the lovely vim, toward the nearness of the 
horrors that are in ijer^jetration jnst beyond. . , . 
I manage myself to try to “work”-—even if I had, 
after experiment, to give up trying to make cer¬ 
tain little fantoches and them private adventure 
tenir dehout. They are laid by on tlie shelf—the 
private adventure so utterly blighted by the ptib- 
Jic; but I have got hold of something else, and I 
find the effort of concentration to .some extent an 
antidote. Apropos of which I thank you immense¬ 
ly for D’Annunzio’s frenchified ode—a wondrous 
and magnificent thing in its kind, even if running 
too much—for my “taste”—to the vituperative and 
the exccrational. The Latin Renascence mustn’t 
be too much for and by that —for which its facile 
resources are so great. , . . What’s magnificent to 
me in the French themselves at tliis nioinent is their 
lapse of expression. . . . May this not fail of you I 
I am your all-faithfully tender and true old 

II. .T. 


To Mrs, W. K. Clifford. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August 22nd, lOl'lf. 

Dearest Lucy, 

I liave, I know, been quite portentously 
silent—^jmur brief card of distress to-niglit (Satur¬ 
day p.m.—) makes me feel it—but you on your 
side will also have felt the inevitability of this 
absence of mere vain and \'ague remark in the 
presence of such prodigious realities. My over¬ 
whelmed sense of them has simply left me nothing 
to say—^the rupture with all the blest old pro])or- 
tion of things has been so complete and utter, and 
I’ve felt as if most of my friends (from very few 
of whom I Iiave heard at all) were so wrapped in 
gravities and dignities of silence that it wasn’t fair 
to write to them simply to make them write. And 
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so it has gone-the whole thing defying expression 
so that one Jias just stared at the horror and 
watched it grow. Rut I am not writing now, deal- 
est old friend, to express either cilarm or despair— 
and tins mainly by reason of there being so high a 
decency in not doing so. I hate not to possess my 
soul—and oh I should like, while I am abozit tliat, 
to possess yours for you too. One doesn’t possess 
one s soul unless one squares oneself a good deal, in 
fact very Jiard indeed, for the pm-posc; but in pro¬ 
portion as one succeeds that mean.s preparation, 
and prepai’ation means confidence, and confidence 
means force, and that is us far as we need go for 
the moment. Your few words express a bad ap¬ 
prehension which I don’t share—and which even 
oiu’ straiglit outlook here over the blue channel 
of all tliese amazing days, toward the unthinkable 
liorrors of its almost other edge, doesn’t make me 
share, I don’t in the least believe that the Ger¬ 
mans will he “here”—with us generally—because 
I don’t believe—I don’t admit—that anything so 
abject as the allowance of it by our overwlielming 
Fleet, in conditions making it so tremendously 
difficult for them {the G.’s), is in the least con¬ 
ceivable. Things are not going to be so easy for 
theiti as tlmt—however uneasy they may be for 
ourselves. I inmt on a great confidence—I culti¬ 
vate it as resolutely as I can, and if wc were only 
nearer together I think I should he able to help you 
to some of the benefit of it. I have been very 
thankful to be on this spot all these days—I mean 
in this sympathetic little old house, which has some¬ 
how assuaged in a manner the nightmare. One 
invents arts for assuaging it—of which some work 
better than others. Tlie great sore sense I find the 
futility of talk—about the cataclysm: this is so im¬ 
possible that I can really almost talk about other 
things! ... I am supposing you see a goodish 
many people — since one liears that there are so 



many in town, and I am glad for you of that: soli¬ 
tude in these conditions being grim, even if society 
is bleak 1 I try to read and I rather succeed, and 
also even to write, and find the effort of it greatly 
pays. Lift up your heart, dearest friend—I be¬ 
lieve we shall meet to embrace and look back and 
tell each other how appallingly interesting the 
whole thing “was.” I gather in all of you right 
affectionately and am yours, in particular, dearest 
Lucy, so stoutly and tenderly, 

Henry James. 


To William James, junior. 


Dictated. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

August 31st, 1914. 

Dearest Bill, 

Very blest to me this morning, and very 
blest to Peggy and Aleck and me, your momentous 
and delightful cable. I don’t know that we ai-e 
either of us much versed in the weight of babies, 
but we have strong and, I find, unanimous views 
about their sex, whicli your little advenhirer into 
this world of woe has been so good as gracefully to 
meet. We are all three thoroughly glad of the 
nephew in him, if only because of being glad of 
the little brother. We are convinced that that’s 
the way his parents feel, and I hope the feeling is' 
so happy a one for Alice as to be doing her all 
sorts of good. Admirable the “all well” of your 
cable: may it go straight on toward better and 
better. . . . 

Our joy in your good news is the only gleam 
of anything of the sort with which we have been 
for a long time visited; as an admirable letter from 
you to Aleck, which he read me last night, seemed 
to indicate (more than anything we have yet had 
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from home) some definite impression of. Yes in¬ 
deed, we are steeped in the very air of anxieties 
and horrors—and they all seem, where we are 
situated, so little far away. I have written two or 
three times to Harry, and also to your Mother, 
since leaving London, and Peggy and Aleck in 
particular have had liberal responses from each. 
But those received up to now rather suggest a 
failure quite to grasp the big black realities of the 
whole case roundabout us far and near. The War 
blocks out of course—for that you have realised— 
every other object and (question, every other think- 
ability, in life; and I needn’t tell you what a strain 
it all is on the nerves and the faith of a poor old 
dtunaged septuagenarian uncle. The extraor¬ 
dinary thing is the way that every interest and 
every connection that seemed still to exist up to 
exactly a month ago has been as anniliilated as if it 
had never lifted a head in the world at all. . . . 
That isn’t, with reflection, so far as one can “calm¬ 
ly” reflect, all that I see; on the contrary there is 
a way of looking at what is talcing place that is 
positively helpful, or almost, when one can con¬ 
centrate on it at all—which is difficult. I mean the 
view that the old systematic organisation and con¬ 
secration of such forces as are now let loose, of 
their unspeakable infamy and insanity, is under¬ 
going such a triumphant exhibition in respect to 
the loathsomeness and madness of the same, that 
it is what we must all together be most face to face 
with when the actual blackness of the smoke shall 
have cleared away. But I can’t go into that now, 
any more than I can make this letter long, dearest 
Bill and dearest Alice, or can say anything just 
now in particular reference to what is happening. 
. . . You get in Boston probably about as much 
news as we do, for this is enormously, and quite 
justly, under control of the authorities, and noth¬ 
ing reaches us but what is in the interest of opera- 
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lions, iirmuilioiis. every kiml of imMie ilis))osili 
]tiul eonsitlerutioiii for llie itiiy oiiit liom', 'i’l 
eimnlry is iimking iin ennrnnins elVnrl mi far 
Us J'‘le( l is eoiieeriusl a IriniiifiliaiiUy powc iful a 
.sueei ssfiil one; anil Ha re i', a ileal more of t 

eH’orl lo eoine. lloii^lily ^|»eakin^^ iJennanv, i 
Jiiensely prepairil aial wilh the la^Hesl li)^jiliti 
power ever known on earth, has staknl her ail 
u colossal onslaiiKiU. aiul yel is far even yc‘l fn 
having; clone with it what she* helieveil she woi: 
in the tina-, or on ha\inw done it ax she llr.sl t 
jiiKneil. M'he horrors of the erneilKion of H 
#^iuni, the p[em*ral atrin-ity of the Kaisei s na thoi 
haven'l even yel entirely M\ail«il, atul there i 
chances not ineoiisiilerahle, even while I wri 
that they won’t entirely avail; that is that eerli 
liiinK^ may still happen to prevent them. Hnl 
is nil for the luoinenl tremeialotHly dark aral awf 
AVe, kind of huddle lop.elher hen* and try to le 
onr lives in sueh small dignity and piety as wc* na 
, , . A^lore and more is it a hij| faet in the coins 
ptihlie sitiadion that tiermany is ahsointely hn'k 
up nl last in a maritime way, with all the st 
KWepL of her every vessel of eouuneree. She r 
jiear.s now ahsointely corked, her cojinnerce a 
eommtmiealions dead as a doornail, and the llrit 
activity in umlislnrlH’d [lossession of the M'ns, 
hy itself is an enormous service, an immeasural 
and llmdly delerminanl one, surely, rendered 
this eountrv to (he Allies, Hut afI«T han;{in}{ m 
denrchl Alice ever so Messiimty aj^ain, and liekli 
the new little infant phenomenon with a now tpi 
jiractihcd old allVctinnate nose, I must pull 
and he jwnl, dearvsl Hill, vour own alFfondchl t 
Uncle, 


H, .1 
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To Mrs, W. K, Clifford. 

Dictated. 


Lamb House, Rye. 

August aist, 1914(. 

Dearest L. C. 

I am reduced again, you see, to this aid to 
correspondence, which I feel myself indeed for¬ 
tunate to possess, under the gi’eat oppression of 
the atmosphere in which we hvc. It makes re¬ 
cuperation doubly difficult in case of recurrence of 
old ailments, and I have been several days in bed 
with a renewed kick of the virus of my dismal long 
illness of 1910-11 and am on mj>’ feet to-day for 
the first time. Fortunately I know better liow to 
deal with it now, and with a little time I come 
round. But it leaves me heavy-fingered. One is 
heavy-everything, for that matter, amid these hor¬ 
rors—over which I won’t and can’t expatiate, and 
liang and pore. That way madness lies, and one 
must try to economi.se, and not disseminate, one’s 
forces of resistance—to the prodigious public total 
of which I think we can each of us, in his or her 
own waj’’, individually, and however obscurely, con¬ 
tribute. To this end, very kindly, don’t send me 
on newsjMpers —I very particularly beseech you; 
it seems so to suggest that you imagine us living in 
privation of, or indifference to them; which is some¬ 
how such a sorry image. We are drenched with 
them and live up to our neck in them; all the Lon¬ 
don morning ones by 8 a.m., and every scrap of 
an evening one by about 6.40 p.m. We see the 
former thus at exactly the same hour wo should 
in town, and the last forms in which the latter 
appear vciy little more belatedly. They are not 



just now very exhilarating—but I can only take 
things in in waiting silence—bracing myself un¬ 
utterably, and holding on somehow (though to God 
knows what!) in presence of perpetrations so gra¬ 
tuitously and infamously hideous as the destruction 
of Louvain and its accompaniments, for which I 
can’t believe there won’t be a tremendous day of 
reckoning. Frederic Harrison’s letter in to-day’s 
“Times” will have been as much a relief to my 
nerves and yours, and to those of millions of others, 
as to his own splendidly fine old inflamed ones; 
meaning by nerves everything that shall most for¬ 
midably clamour within us for the recorded execra¬ 
tion of history. I find this more or less helpless 
assisting at the so long-drawn-out martyrdom of 
the admirable little Belgium the very intensest part 
of one’s anguish, and my one support in it is to lose 
myself in dreams and visions of what must be done 
eventually, with real imagination and magnanim¬ 
ity, and above all with real material generosity, to 
help her unimaginable lacerations to heal. The 
same inscrutable irony of ethereal peace and se¬ 
renity goes on shedding itself here from the face 
of nature, who has “turned out” for us such a 
summer of blandncss and beauty as would have 
been wortlty of a better cause. It still goes on, 
though of course we should be glad of more rain; 
but occasional downfalls even of that heavenly dew 
haven’t quite failed us, and more of it will very 
presumably now come. There is no one here in 
particular for me to tell you of, and if it weren’t 
that Peggy is with me I should he pretty high and 
dry in the matter of human converse and contact. 
She intensely prefers to remain with me for the 
present—and if she should have to leave I think I 
on my side should soon after have to retui-n to my 
London perch; finding as I do that almost absolute 
solitude under the assault of all the horrors isn’t 
at all a good thing for me. However, that is not 
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a practical question yet. ... I think of -you all 
faithfully and fondly. 

Ever your old devotedest 

H. J. 


To Mrs, Wharton, 


This moment was that of the hciglit of the “Russian 
legend,” and like everyone else H. J. was eagerly welcom¬ 
ing the multitudinous evidence of the pus-sage of a vast 
Russian army through England to l^rance. 


Dictated, 


Lamb House, Rye. 

September 1st, 1914. 

Dear E. W., 

Cast your intelligent eye on the jncture from 
this a.m.’s Daily Mail that I send you and which 
you may not otherwise hai)pen to see. Let it rest, 
with all its fine analytic power, on the types, the 
dress, the caps and the boots of the so-called Bel¬ 
gians disembarked—disembarked from •tohei'e, juste 
del !—at Ostend, and be struck as I have been as 
.soon as the thing was shown to me this a.m. by the 
notice-taking Skinner (my brave Dr.,) so much 
more notice-taking than so many of the persons 
around us. If they are not straight out of the his¬ 
toric, or even Active, page of Tolstoy, I will eat 
the biggest pair of moujik boots in the collection! 
With which Skinner told me of speech either this 
morning or last evening, on his part, with a man 
whose friend or brother, I forget which, had just 
written him from Sheffield: “Train after train of 
* Russians have been passing througli here to-day 
(Sunday); they arc a rum-looking lot!” Rut an 
enormous quantity of this ai)parently corroborative 
testimony from seen trains, with their contents 
stared at and wondei*ed at, lias within two or three 
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days kept coming in from vai-ious quarters. Quan¬ 
tum valeat! I consider the reproduced snap-shot 
enclosed, howevez*, a reguhir gezn of evidence. 
What a blessing, after all, is our—ozw—refined 
visual sensei 

This isn’t really by way of answer to your own 
most valuable letter tliis morning received—but 
that is none the less gratefully noted, and sliall 
liave its independent acknowledgment, I am bet¬ 
ter, thank you, distinctly; the recovery of power 
to eat again means everything to me. I greatly 
appreciated your kind little letter to my most in¬ 
teresting and admirable l*eggy, whom you left 
under the charm. 

My own small domestic plot here rocks beneath 
my feet, since yesterday afternoon, with the de¬ 
cision at once to volunteer of my invaluable and 
irreplaceable little llui'^essl I had been much 
expecting and even hoping- for it, but definitely 
shrinking from the responsibility of administering 
the push with my own hand: I wanted the impulse 
to play up of itself. It now appears tiiat it had 
played up from the first, inwardly—with the de¬ 
parture of the little Rye contingent for Dover a 
fortnight ago. The ziwfully decent little chap had 
then felt the pang of patriotism and martial ardour 
renirSsj and had kept silent for feiir of too much 
incommoding me by doing otherwise. But nozv 
the clearance has taken place in the best way in 
the world, and I part with him in a day oi* two. 

. . . This is all now save that I am always yours 
too much for typists. 


IlENny .Tajiks. 
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To Mrs, Richai’d Watson Gilder. 
Dictated. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

September 2nd, 1914. 

My dear Helena, 

. . . We are passing here, as you may well 
suppose, through tlie regular fiery fiu-nacc, the 
sharpest ordeal and the most tremendous, even on 
these shores, that the generations have been through 
since any keeping of accounts, and yet mild, as 
one keeps reminding oneself, in comparison with 
the lacerations of France and the martyi-doins of 
Belgium. It leaves one small freedom of mind for 
general talk, it presses, all the while, with every 
throb of consciousness; and if during the first days 
I felt in the air the recall of our Civil War shocks 
and anxieties, and huiTyings and doings, of 18(51, 
etc., the pressure in question has already become 
a much nearer and bigger thing, and a more for¬ 
midable and tragic one, than anything we of the 
North in those years had to face. It lights up for 
me rather what the tension was, what it must have 
been, in the South—though with difference even 
in tliat correspondence. The South was more 
destitute than these rich countries are likely even 
at the worst to find tliemscives, but on the otlier 
hand the German hordes, to speak only of them, 
are immeasurably more formidable and merciless 
than OUT’ comparatively benign Northern armies 
ever approached being. However, I didn’t mean 
to go into these historical parallels—any more tlian 
I feel able, dear Helena, to go into many points 
of any kind. One of the effects of this colossal 
convulsion is that all connection with cverythiiig 
of every kind that has gone before seems to have 
broken short off in a night, and nothing ever to 
have happened of the least consequence or rele- 
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vance, beside wlnit is happening now. Tlierefore 
when you express to me so bejiutifully and toucli- 
ingly your interest in my “Notes” of—another life 
and planet, as one now can but feci, I have to make 
an enormous effort to hitch the allusion to my pres¬ 
ent consciousness. I knew you would enter deeply 
into the chapter about Minnie Temple, and had 
your young, your younger intimacy with her at 
tile back of my consciousness even while I wrote. 
I had in mind a small, a very small, number of 
persons who would be peculiarly reached by what 
I was doing and would really know what I was 
talking about, as the mass of others couldn’t, and 
you were of course in that distinguished little 
group. I could but leave you to be as deeply 
moved as I was .sure you would be, and surely I 
can but be glad to have given jmci the occasion. 
I remember your telling me long ago that you were 
not allowed during that last year to have access 
to her; but I myself, for most of it, was .still further 
away, and yet the vividness of her while it went on 
seems none the less to have been pre.scrvcd for us 
all alike, only waiting for a right pressure of the 
spring to bring it out. What is most pathetic in 
the light of to-day has seemed to me the so trag¬ 
ically little real care .she got, the little there was real 
knowledge enough, or presence of mind enough, 
to do for her, so tliat she was i>robably sacrificed 
in a degree and a way that would be impossible 
to-day. I thank you at any rate for letting me 
know that you have, as you say, relievingly wept. 
For the rest your-Ncw England summer life, amid 
your abounding hills and woods and waters, to .say 
nothing of the more intimate strong savour your 
children must impart to it, shines upon me here, 
from far across the sea, as a land of brighter dream 
than it’s easy to think of mankind anywhere ns 
dreaming. I am delighted to hear that tliese things 
are thus comfortable and auspicious with you. Tno 
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interest of youi- work on Richard’s Life wouldn’t 
be interesting to you if it were not tormenting, and 
wouldn’t be tormenting if it were not so consider¬ 
ably worth doing. But, as I say, one sees every¬ 
thing without exception that has been a part of 
past history through the annihilation of battle 
smoke if of notliing else, and all questions, again, 
swoon away into tlie obscure. If you have got 
something to do, stick to it tight, and do it witli 
faith and force; some things will, no doubt, even¬ 
tually be redeemed. I don’t speak of the actualities 
of the public situation here at tliis moment—be¬ 
cause I can’t say things in tlie air about them. But 
this country is maldng the most enormous, the most 
invaluable, and the most inspired effort she has 
ever had to put her hand to, and though the devas¬ 
tating Huns are thundering but just aci’oss the 
Channel—which looks so strangely serene in a 
present magnificence of summer—she won’t have 
failed, I am convinced, of a prodigious saving 
achievement. 

Yours, my dear Helena, all affectionately, 

Henuy James. 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

It should be mentioned that Mrs. Wlmrton had come 
to England, but was planning an early return to Paris, 

Dictated. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

September 3rd, 1914. 

My dear E. W., 

It’s a great luxury to be able to go on in 
this way. I wired you at once this morning how 
very glad indeed I shall be to take over your super¬ 
fluous young man as a substitute for Burgess, if 
he will come in the regular way, my servant en- 
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tirely, not borrowed from you {otlierwise than in 
tlie sense of his going back to you whenever you 
shall want him again;) and remaining with me on 
a wage basis settled by me with him, und about the 
same as Burgess’s, if possible, so long as the latter 
is away. . « • 

I am afraid indeed now, after this lapse of days, 
that the “Russian” legend doesn’t very particularly 
hold water—some information I have this morn¬ 
ing in the way of a positive denial of the War 
Office points that way, unless the sharp denial is 
conceivable quand mdme. The only thing is that 
there remains an extraordinary residuum of fact 
to be accounted for: it being indisputable by too 
much convergence of testimony that trains upon 
trains of trooi>s seen in tlic light of day, and not 
recognised by innumerable watchers and wonder- 
ers as English, were pouring down from the north 
and to the east during the end of last week and the 
beginning of this. It seems difficult that there 
should have been that amount of variously scat¬ 
tered hallucination, misconception, fantastieatioii 
or whatever—yet I chuck up the sponge 1 

Far from brilliant the news to-day of course, 
and likely I am afraid to act on your disposition 
to go back to Paris; which I think a very gallant 
and magnificent and ideal one, but which at the 
same time I Avell understand, within you, the ur¬ 
gent force of. I feel I cannot take upon myself 
to utter any relevant remark about it at all—any 
plea against it, which you wouldn’t in the least 
mind, once the thing determined for you, or any 
in favour of it, which you so intensely don’t require. 
I understand too well—that’s the devil of such a 
state of mind about everything. Whatever resolu¬ 
tion you take and apply you will put it through 
to your very highest honour and accompli.shmeiit 
of service; mr quoi I take off my hat to you down 
to the gi'ound, and only desire not to worry you 
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with vain words. ... I kind of hanker for any 
scrap of really domestic fact about you all that I 
may be able to extract from Frederick if he comes. 
But I shall get at you again quickly in this way, 
and am your all-faitlifullest 

Hknhy James. 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

It will be remembered that the first news of the bom¬ 
bardment of Riieims Cathedral suggested greater destruc¬ 
tion tlian was tlie fact at that time. The wreckage was 
of course carried much further before the end of the war. 

Lamb House, Rye. 

September 21st, 1914. 

Dearest Edith, 

Klieims is the most unspeakable and im¬ 
measurable liorror and infamy—and what is ap¬ 
palling and heart-breaking is that it’s "for ever 
and ever” But no words fill the abyss of it—nor 
toucli it, nor relieve one’s heart nor light by a spark 
the blackness; the ache of one’s howl and the an¬ 
guish of one’s execration aren’t mitigated by a 
shade, even as one brands it as the most hideous 
crime ever perpetrated agalnt the mind of man. 
There it was —and now all the tears of rage of all 
the bereft millions and all the crowding curses of 
all the wondering ages will never bring a stone of 
it back! Yet one tries—even now—tries to get 
something from saying that the measure is so full 
as to over/Iow at Inst in a sort of vindictive deluge 
(though for all the stones that that will replace!) 
and that the arm of final retributive justice be- 
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forever luul ever nricl not even to get rul of 
when they are iiimhleneil, lilenilly, liy the weig 
Anil for llmt the preimniliiHH ninsL Imve iilrea 
at lliis hour hegiin: how nni'l they he ns a Ireiin 
iliiuH foree fighting on thi* .sitle, lighting in the ve 
fibres, of h’l'aneef I think loo hiniiehow Ihon 
I don’t know wfi//, praelieally of how nothi 
eoneeivalde eoidil Imve so damned and dished Ihi 
forever in onr great art-loving eonnlryl 

... If you go on 'riiiirsdny 1 can’t hone In i 
you again for the preMid, hut all iny hlessin 
on all your aplendid resolution, your courage a 
eliarily! ilighl must you he not to lake hack w 
you any of your Fnglishry it's no place for Iht 
yet. Frcticrick will hang on your first signal 
nini again and meanwhile is a vi-ry great tm 
to me, 1 wish I could do homething for White, 
(us 1 lake it) he slays hchind; pul him up at I 
Alheuacum or something. , . . All homage a 
aircclion to you, dearest i'’jtlilli» from your desoh 
and devoted old 

H. J, 


Tn T. S. IWrif. 

Dh'tniat, 

I.amh irou-a*. Hye. 

Seplcmlier'J'ind, 1014. 

^fy dear T.illa, 

Forgive iny use of this fierce legihilily 
speak to you in my now at hest faltering aeeeii 
We eat and drink, and talk and walk and thii 
we aleep and wake and live and breathe ofdy I 
IVar, and it is a biller regimen enough and at 
as, frauklv, f hoped 1 sbouhln’l live on, tlisil 
Hioned ami horror-ridden, Ui see the like of, N 
Imw'ever, that there isn’t an Uplifting and thrilli 
aide to it, as far as this eountry is concerned, wh 
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makes unsiieakably for interest, makes one at hours 
forget all the dreadfulness and cling to what it 
means in another way. W^hat it above all means, 
cind lias meant for me all summer, is that, looking 
almost straight over hence from the edge of the 
Channel, toward tlie liorizon-rim just beyond the 
curve of which the infamous violation of Belgium 
has been all these weeks kept up, I haven’t had to 
face the shame of our not having drawn the sword 
for the massacred and tortured Flemings, and not 
having left our ine.stimable France, after vows 
exchanged, to shift for herself. England all but 
grovelled in the dust to the Kaiser for peace up to' 
the very latest hour, but when his last reply was 
simply to let loose his hordes on Belgium in silence, 
with no account of the act to tliis country or to 
France beyond the most fatuously arrogant “Be¬ 
cause I choose to, damn you I” in all recorded his¬ 
tory, there began for us here a process of pulling 
ourselves together of which the end is so far from 
being yet that I feel it as only the most rudimen¬ 
tary beginning. However, I said I couldn’t talk 
—and here I am talking, and I mustn’t go on, it 
all takes me too far; I must only feel that all your 
intelligence and all your sympathy, yours and dear 
Thomas’s, and those of every one of you, is in¬ 
tensely with us—and that tlie appalling and crown¬ 
ing horror of the persistent destruction of Rheims, 
which we just learn, isn’t even wanted to give the 
measui’e of the insanity of ferocity and presump¬ 
tion against which Europe is making a stand. Do 
ask Thomas to write me a participating word; and 
think of me meanwhile as very acliingly and shakily 
but still all confidently and faithfully yours, 

Henry James. 



To Miss Rhoda Rroughtort. 

21 Ctirlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

October 1st, 1914. 

My dear Rhoda, 

. , . For myself, with Peggy’s necessary de- 
Ijarture from my side some three weeks ago, I 
could no longer endure the solitudinous (and plati¬ 
tudinous) side of iny rural retreat; I found I 
simply ate my heart out in the state of privation 
of converse (any converse that counted) and of 
remoteness from the source of information—as our 
information goes. So, having veiy blessedly this 
perch to come to, here I am while the air of super¬ 
ficial summer still reigns. London is agitating but 
interesting—in certain aspects I find it even quite 
uplifting—and the mere feeling that the huge 
burden of one’s tension is shared is something of 
a relief, even if it does show the strain as so much 
reflected back to one. Immensely do I understand 
the need of younger men to take refuge from it in 
doing, for all they are worth—to be old and dod¬ 
dering now is for a male person not at all glorious, 
But if to feel, witli consuming passion, under the 
call of the great cause, is any sort of attestation of 
use, then I contribute my fond vibration. . . . 
During these few days in town I have seen almost 
no one, and this London, which is, to the eye, im¬ 
mensely full of people (I mean of the sort who 
are not here usually at this season,) is also a 
strange, rather sinister London in the sense that 
“social intercourse” seems (and most naturally) 
scarcely to exist I’m afraid that even your salon, 
were you here, would inevitably become more or 
less aware of the shrinkage. Let that console you 

a little for not yet setting it up. Dear little- 

I shall try to see—I grieve deei)ly over her com- 



plication of horrors. We all have the latter, but 
some people (and those the most amiable and most 
innocent) seem to have tliem with an extra devilish 
twist. Not “sweets” to the sweet now, but a double 
dose of bitterness. It’s all a liuge strain and a 
huge nightmare and a huge unspeakability—but 
that isn’t my last word or my last sense. Tliis 
great country has found, and is still more finding, 
certain parts of herself again that had seemed for 
long a good deal lost. But here they are now— 
magnificent; and we haven’t yet seen a quarter of 
them. The whole will press down the scale of 
fortune. What we all arc together (in our so un¬ 
equal ways) “out for” we shall do, tlirough thick 
and thin and whatever enormity of opposition. We 
sufficiently want to and we sulficiently can —both 
by material and volition. Therefore if wc don’t 
achieve, it will only be because we have lost our 
essential, our admirable, our soundest and rotmd- 
cst identity—and that is simply inconceivable to 
your faithful and affectionate old 

Henry James. 


To Edmund Gosse. 

The allusions in the folloiving are to an article of Mr. 
Gossc’.s on tlie effect of llic war of 1870 upon French 
literature, ami to the publication at this moment of H. J.’s 
Notes on Novelists. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

October 15th, 1914. 

My dear Gosse, 

. . . Youi’ article for the Edinburgh is of an 
admirable interest, beautifully done, fox* the num- 
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lift- Ilf M* iitul vivuUy 

it, Htul HlUifliiiiK fri'in ils finnliiiti i 

ils truth. Hiiu' nuu’li. ulu'*. 1“ '>ny i»u llir «li 
jicirlritli'iiH i'>'«ut' 11 nu HH lltr jmi tu nhir nnr j 
linil with) must mu* f« rl lltt r*- !•« mul tin- m 
llu' ftirthrr jilioul »uu‘ hmkn ivjul lluitWst U nm 
im* nmrli wiiiil In H<-f ymi tuui we m 

«jiffi|ily arrniiHr fur that. I am |iri>liahiy ilu 
c»ii Saturtlay Muurtliin^^ \rry 1"HK nut i»f ortlcr 
nu* K">"K Fi >|irial Sunday uith a fririid n 
town; lad as i|uii*kly an povnihlr iu \l wrck .nhal 
nptiral In ynii til (’t)iii(' anti tinn'li with inr; in f 
wliv IH'I iiiiw ank y«»n 1“ l«d it la* ritlirr nn 'rurHi 
nr \VrdtirHday, ‘Jtith nr an mnln ymi lu-nl, la 
at t.’ttif A w'nrd an In thin at any lina- n|i to '|‘i 
tlay a. III., and liy l«drj»linn»' an wril an any ntl 
how, will Ih- all niillU’ind. 

Mnna'iitiniN indrcd ynur r«ralt, with nui'li rxn 
tndr and anlhnrily. nf tin* rltVi t in hVani'i* nf 
lH7t)*7l ndaflynni. and iiilrrfnlinjf tn mr an hr! 
ili|^ hark what I ncrm In inynrlf tn havr hrrn ll 
aliunni idiiM'ly lirrwnt nl*. nn that ihr nrnnr nf it 
a^ain llunla'n fnr nn*. I rrin«-nd«'r hnw Ihr dr 
nf thr iininrimr nid Outnan littln'l in Ihr It 
rinritfr l<» Ihr nakrti ryr, and Imw «»nt* va^i 
lirard that jn«»r (tantirr, ’’hhrariaii tn thr I* 
nrcni," htul in a tlay rntual r'rrythintt; nivr v 
hrnralh him and h-l him wn dnwn and tlmvrj I \V 
analnf^ii'H \-rrily, 1 frnr, with •minr nf mir pms 
ati|ici'tK nnti jirif*|jrrtnl I ilaht’l *•»» nmrh an kt 
till ynur jm^r t«»l«l mr that didm la*mnilrr ' 
killed hy that ntrnkr; nwfidl) traj^ir and natlii 
fart. (Jaillirr hut iunl niirvtvrd thr whnlr nl 
rntivulninii it hatl hil tn hit tiralh rarly in 
hVliritniln Saintr-Hrn\r, whn hail |int nut tif 
way, with liin inruinparahlr prnrlratjnn. jimt 
jirmnlinp; year! Had I Iw-rtt at y^nr rllaiw 
Hhnuld havr nn^Kmlrd a Inurh *ir Iwn ahnllt d 
nld ({rnrKf Sand, Imidiiij^t ‘uil thnaitih thr tlarkt 
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at Nohant, but even there giving out some lights 
that are caught up in her letters of the moment. 
Beautiful that you put the case as you do for the 
newer and younger Belgians, and affirm it with 
such emphasis for Verhaeren—at present, I have 
been told, in this country. Immense my respect 
for those who succeed in going on, as you tell of 
Gaston Paris’s having done dm-ing that dreadful 
winter and created life and force by doing. I my¬ 
self find concentration of an extreme difficulty: 
the proportions of things have so changed and one’s 
poor old “values” received such a shock. I say to 
myself that this is all the more reason wrhy one 
should recover as many of them as possible and 
keep hold of them in the very interest of civilisation 
and of the honour of our race; as to which I am 
certainly right—but it lakes some doing I Tremen¬ 
dous the little fact you mention (though indeed I 
had taken it for granted) about the absolute cessa¬ 
tion of-’s last “big sale” after Aug. 1st. Very 

considerable his haul, fortunately—and if gathered 
in I—up to the eve of the fell hour. . . . All I my¬ 
self hear from Paris is an occasional word from 
Mrs. Wharton, who is full of ardent activity and 
ingenious devotion there—a really heroic plunge 
into the breach. But this is all now, save that I 
am sending you a volume of gathered-in (for the 
finst time) old critical papers, the publication of 
which was arranged for in the spring, and the book 
then printed and seen through the press, so that 
there has been for me a kind of painful inevitability 
in its so grotesquely and false-notedly coming out 
now. But no —I also say to myself —nothing seri¬ 
ous and felt and sincere, nothing “good,” is any¬ 
thing but essentially in order to-day, whether eco¬ 
nomically and “attractively” so or notl Put my 
volume at any rate away on a high shelf—to be 
taken clown again only in the better and straighter 
light that I invincibly believe in the dawning of. 



Jlirrt'tor oi till' Aini'rirnii rit'linnl nl Ai't’litvi-iilii^v Ml Itiiiiii', 
III tlii-* linii’ m^axiil in l•l‘j{<tlli'■Ul^ n iiititnr iiiiiliiildlii'c of 
Aiiii'i'ii'iiii Mihiiiliirn ill i'‘iiiiiri-, tli* iiiili<i]>|Mly ilml nf 
iiii.iiliif{itii ill I'lirint IDIH. 

‘Jl C’ltrlvlf Matisiniis, 

C*l» yiu- Walk. S.W. 

()rlolu r null, ltU4. 

Very tlfftt' t‘l»l i'Vifiid, 

Iliiw eiiii 1 lliiittk yiiti fiiiMtj^ii fnr tlir ilcvp 
itilidliw^i'iifr mill syHumlliy (if ymir lifiniliful nnil 
liiiii’liiiig lilllc IflliM*, lluN incruiiip: I'ccrivnl. nr .Hiir- 
llcifiilly blcHS llu* imptiKr Ilml iiiinlr ymi write ilf 
I'Ntr |•|•|llly llif Nli'iiiit ami hIitss of Ihe wlmlr hnr- 
rilily liUKc msr over lierr is siicli llial Ihe liami tif 
iimlfi'.Hlaiuliiip'ami Nympalliy reaeliiHl mtl aemsi llie 
N(*a catisc.s u p^rali’fiil vilivalitin, nm( aimuipf all mir 
viliralioiis IIium* nf gralilmlt* dnu'l wnn appnitiU'd 
In Ik* (III till* wlmlc* llu* innsl iiiitiiernits: tiiiiii>{;li iii> 
di't'd I imiiltrt Hpcak as if williiii nm* vcrv nwn huffc 
Krnpt* wi* Imvt* tint plclily nf llinse Inn I 'riml we 
(tilt feeii nr lliat (he individiiidi pnnr rciistin^’tis- 
lu’-eaii t•|■(’alllre, may nii .siieh a .seale feel, ami sn 
iiilensfly ami pnleiilly, with the emllensly imiili- 
llidinnns nlher.s wlm an* milijeel In the same nsiaitlt, 
ami Mielt hiitidreds nf tliniisaiid*i nf lliein In hi* imieli 
prrealt*!' lids is verily his main pcrenl spiritual liar- 
liniiraijfe*, hinet* ««» many nf llmse lhal need mure 
ni* less In .serve have lieeniiie nnw hut ihe waste nf 
walerhl Happy are Ihnse nf yntir and my genera* 
linn, in very truth, whn have been aide, nr mpy 
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still be, to do as dear W. E. D. so enviably did, 
and close their eyes without the sense of deserting 
their post or dodging their duty. We feel, don’t 
M'C? that we have stuck to and done ours long 
enough to have a right to say “Oh, this wasn’t in 
the bargain; it’s the claim of Fate only in the form 
of a ruffian or a swindler, and with such I’ll have 
no dealing:”—t})e perfection of which felicit}', I 
have but just heard, so long after the event, was 
that of poor dear fine Jules Lemaitre, wlio, unwell 
at the end of July and having gone down to his own 
little native pays, on the Loire, to be soigne, read 
in tile newspaper of the morrow that war upon 
France had been declared, and fell back on the 
instant into a swoon from which he never awoke. 

. . . The happiest, almost the enviable (except 
those who may emulate William) are the younger 
doers of things and engagers in action, like our 
admirable Richard (for I find him so admirable!) 
whom I can’t sufficiently commend and admire for 
having thrown himself into Paris, where he can 
most serve. Rut I won’t say much more now, save 
that I think of you with something that I should 
call the liveliest renewal of affection if my affec¬ 
tion for you had ever been less than lively 1 I re¬ 
joice in whatever Peggy has been able to tell you 
of me; but don’t you, on your side, fall into the 
error of j’egi'etting that she came back. I have 
done nothing so much since her departure as bless 
the day of it; so wrong a place does this more and 
more become for those whose life isn’t definitely 
fixed here, and so little could I have borne the 
anxiety and responsibility of having her on my 
mind in addition to having myself 1 Have me on 
youi’S, dearest Grace, as much as you like, for it 
is exquisitely sensible to me that you so faithfully 
and tenderly do; and that does nothing but good 
—^ 1 ‘eal helpful good, to yours all affectionately, 

Henry James, 



«Mtl ]ui)ili'<h< (1 in Jminuit ttfn ihiuthi, 'I’li 
nrihl il'lriiii »«« nl lliiH linn' llir Initilijunrli-r'i of tli 
Ill’ll i’ll) Ill’ll I'rutK Siti’ii’ly in I'wrli. 


21 C'nriylr iNtuiiHiniH, ('In-vtif W'nik, S.W. 

Ot'luhor ITlli, lin t. 

Very clear ciltl j'’rit*nfll 

Vfslcrday faiiu* ynur liravc Ifllrr with il 
twti sn vnniirkaUU' eueluMurs aiul uUn t!u* iiilfresl 
itip; tme lent me tu rniil l»y Dnruthv Wnnl. 'rii 
Nciise lliry give me i»f ymii* lirnni’ Irtihiim mi( 
valiiur is Houn'lluujj; I niu‘U’\jtri"*‘( any nunv Utai 
1 ncnl to for ymir jicrrn’t riHsiiratU’r of il. I'osli'i 
lit’it! in lionclon your IrlU*r was liy the Wake 
Clays, whom I lumber and thirst for, tliouj^li with 
nut having as yet got more into tout'll limn throng 
a lele|tla»iu* message on tlieir hehalf an hour agi 
hv the manager, or wlna'ver, of their Stailh Ken 
siiiglon irolel, 1 most unfortunately enn't se 
them this p.tn. as they ]iro{tosed, ns I am hmikei 
for the long un-jjreeetlenled adventure of goiiij 
dfiwn for a eoujde of nights Ui C^idaere; In resoons 
to a most loiiehing ami mil-to-he-resisted telle 
from iU master, (r. I,, ami I*. L, are holh to h 
there aiipareiilly; and f really rather weteome Ih 
lireak for a few lunirs with the otherwise unhroke 
pileli of Titmdtm. Ifowever, let me not so imie 
ns name that in jireseriee of your Irememlous jiile 
of Paris; whieh however is all mixed, in my eon 
seioiisfieHs with yours, so that the iiitetiHily of yom 
drums through, nil the while, ns the liig note. \Vit 
all my heart do I hless the liooniing work (thong 
not llic hnoming anything else) whieh makes fn 
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you from day to day the valid carapace, the in¬ 
vincible, if not perl)aps strictly invulnerable, ar¬ 
mour. So golden-plated you shine straight over 
at me—and at us all! 

Of the liveliest interest to me of course the 
D^bats version of the i)oor old Rheims passage of 
my letter to you at the time of the hori’or—in re¬ 
spect to which I feel so greatly honoured by such 
grand courtesy shown it, and by the generous trans¬ 
lation, for which I shall at the first possible mo¬ 
ment write and thank Saint Andre, from whom I 
have also had an immensely revealing small plioto- 
graph of one of the aspects of the outraged cathe¬ 
dral, the vividcst picture of the irreparable ravage. 
Splendid indeed and truly precious your report 
of the address of that admirable man to the Rheims 
tribunal at the hour of supreme trial. I eclio with 
all my soul your lively liomage to it, and ask 
myself if anything on earth can ever have been so 
blackly grotesque (or grotesquely black I) as the 
sublimely smug proposal of the Germans to wipe 
off the face of the world as a living force—substi¬ 
tuting for it apparently fJieh' portentous, their 
emnbrous and complicated idiom—the race that has 
for its native incomparable tone, such form, such 
speech, such reach, such an expressional conscious¬ 
ness, as humanity was on that occasion honoured 
and, so to speak, transfigured, by being able to find 
(M. Louis Bossu aiding!) in its chords. Wliat a 
splendid creation of life, on the excellent man’s 
part, just by play of t!ie resource most familiar 
and most indispensable to him I 

This is all at this moment. ... I have still five 
pounds of your cheque in hand—wanting only to 
bestow it where I practically see it used. I haven’t 
sent more to Rye, but conferred three a couple of 
days since on an apparent^ most meritorious, and 
most intelligently-worked, refuge for some 60 or 
70 that is being carried on, in the most fraternal 



To Thotiion Scrt/tnnt }*tnit. 


Du'ttilt’d, 

!il (“nrlvlf Mnii'iiiiiH, 

Chrytir WnlU. S. W. 

•J3lh lin k 

^^y ilnu’ 'riiojiins, 

I lui\t* Inut u I'nuitlc •»f Irllrr.s rr«»m ynU 
c»r lull* r«u‘ whii'li 1 llmnk y«tn, Iml Ihc t'liiihiitH nf 
whivii vnifli nu*. ynn will utuU'Vslniul, l«ul Ihnu^^h 
all IIm* iilihlruflinn inul «i[iiirrN'*inij aiul ulKi'-.tinrj 
(jf ail nnr cnntlilitniH Iutc * lln* alrain aial ulrr'is nf 
wliii’li M-fiii al tiiiu'H hcnrccly to la* horiu*. ,Vr\i'r» 
llu'lfus wi* »|o hear tlicni -- lo my arnM* magiujl* 
ffully; NO that if (luring Hit* vi ry llrsl \vt*i-kH the 
.srriHi* <tf llu* jiulilit* liurmr whit-h wnnftl ti« 

luivc lu'fU apitoitilial lo jioitoii llu* liiiul tlrr^i of 
my roiiNi iooNm’Hs was noliiiii^ Imt Nirkc'iMM^ niul 
oviTwlwlmiup;, ho iu«w 1 Imvi* llvctl mi, an svi* all 
have, ihlo imu’li of anotlu'i* visions I at Ivast fn*l 
ami lake such an inlnril in Hit* prfM’nl hjilrmrul 
at livily anil jioHilion ami oflltr of this I'oniilry, ami 
in all llu* fliu* im|ioi'tam'c* of it Hint hrals n|ain oms 
from all rouml, that tia* whole elTtfl is U|i]iftin^ 
ami thrilling: ami eonsolinp; ('mnip[h to carry one 
through whatever ilarkiiess, whatever tlismah. As 
I (hink I saiil in a few worils some weeks a/^o to 
Lilia, ilear ohl Knglaml is nol a whit less muiiuI, 
less fumhimenlally sane, than she ever was, hut 
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in fact evev so much finer and inwardly wiser, and 
has been appointed by the gods to find herself 
again, without more delay, in some of those aspects 
and on some of those sides that she had allowed 
to get too much overlaid and encrusted. She is 
doing this in the grand manner, and I can only say 
that I find the spectacle really splendid to assist at. 
After three months in the country I came back to 
London early, sequestration there not at all an¬ 
swering for nerves or spirits, and find myself in 
this place comparatively nearer to information and 
to supporting and suggestive contact. I don’t say 
it doesn’t all at the best even remain much of the 
nightmare that it instantly began by being: but 
gleams and rifts come through as from high and 
bedimmed, yet far-looking and, as it were, promis¬ 
ing and portending windows: in fine I should feel 
I had lost something that ministers to life and 
knowledge if our collective experience, for all its 
big black streaks, hadn’t been imposed on us. Let 
me not express myself, none the less, as if I could 
really thus talk about it all: I can’t—it’s all too 
close and too horrific and too unspeakable and too 
immeasureable. The facts, or the falsities, of 
“news” reach you doubtless as much as they reach 
us here—or rather with much more licence: and 
really what I have wanted most to say is how deeply 
I rejoice in the sympathetic sense of your words, 
few of these as your couple of notes have devoted 
to it. You speak of some other things—that is of 
the glorious “Institute,” and of the fond sevei’ance 
of your connection with it, and other matters; but 
I suppose you will understand when I say that we 
are so shut in, roundabout, and so pressed upon 
by our single huge consciousness of the public 
situation, that all other sounds than those that im¬ 
mediately belong to it pierce the thick medium but 
with a muffled effect, and that in fine nothing really 
draws breath among us but the multitudinous 



fliiU (I I 111 -I III* % **ii*i %**% 

iiuinilyi llu* \vlu«lr M-fiu* tif c»»*rgy, imuu-nscly .sus- 
tfiini!if{ rtiut iii'tpirinK nm h oi.rry wny, 

to bt* prrwnt ul llml it nluuxil suIvi-n oxim* tlu- luuiut* 
inp^aeiiKt* of nil tlir IjorrorM; tlioii^li imlrnl imthitif^ 
(.'nil niitigntc the liui^c Mcl^inii our, tltc fiict, not 
Hccit for I'l'tilnrie'H, of virtnniiv ri xxlioli* niilion. 
linrnilcHN und innocent, ilrivm forth into rnin nnti 
misery, niinVrinpr of the inosl hiitenus .nurl niul on 
the most unprreeilentcil .seiile nnlesH it tte the way 
that l>',np;)an<l i.H ninkinp; a irenienilons pair of the 
lendcre.st arms to Mnlher them into her ample, hut 
NO crowded hi)), 'uinl in the most haunting t)dnp[, 
hut the o[ipreHHion nnd ohseNsion nre all heax'v 
enough, luul the waking un to them again each 
morning after the nighl'n ohlivion, if one linn at all 
jjpit it, in a really had uioment l«) paM, All life 
indeed resolves itself into the most rena'inns nrae- 
liee in pnsHing had moments, , . , Stand all of 
you to vour guns, and think and helieve how you 
can really and mensiirnhly and morally help its! 
Yours, dear Thomna, all fniUifully, 

flttNUY Jamw. 
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To Henry James, junior. 

Dictated^ 


21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

October 30th, 1914. 

Dearest Hurry, 

. . , Any “news,” of the from day to day 
kind, would be stale and flat by the time this reaches 
you—and you know in New Y’ork at tlie moment 
of my writing, very much what we know of our 
grounds of anxiety and of hope, grounds of pro¬ 
ceeding and production, moral and material, in 
every sort and shape. If we only had at this mo¬ 
ment the extra million of men tljat the now so more 
or less ineredible optimism and amiability of our 
spirit toward Germany, during these last abysmal 
years, kept knocking the bottom out of our having 
or preparing, the benefit and the effect would be 
heavenly to think of. And yet on the other hand 
I partly console myself for the comparatively awk¬ 
ward and clumsy fact that we arc only growing 
and gatliering in that amount of reinforcement 
now, by the shining light it throws on England’s 
moral position and attitude, her predominantly in¬ 
curable good-nature, the sublimity or tlic egregious 
folly, one scarcely knows which to call it, of her . 
innocence in face of the most prodigiously massed 
and worked-out intentions of aggression of which 
“history furnishes an example.” So it is that, 
though the country has become at a bound the 
hugest workshop of every sort of preparation con¬ 
ceivable, the men have, in the matter of numbers, 
to be wrought into armies after instead of before 
—^which has always been England’s sweet old way, 
and has in the past managed to suffice. Tlie stuff 
and the material fortunately, however, are admi¬ 
rable—having had already time to show to what 


arrogance of her programme, tJiat sne nas cveiy 
reason to find such a case ultra-grinding and such 
a prospect ultra-dismal: whereas nothing else was 
taken for granted here, as an absolute grim neces¬ 
sity, from the first. But I am writing you remarks 
quite as I didn’t mean to; you have had plenty of 
these—at least Irving Street has had—before; and 
what I would a thousand times rather have, is some 
remarks from there, be they onlj'^ of an ardent 
sjmipathy and participation—as of course what¬ 
ever else in the world could they be? I am so 
\itterly and passionately enlisted, up to my eyes 
and over my aged head, in the greatness of our 
cause, that it fairly sickens me not to find every 
imagination rise to it: the case—the case of the 
failure to rise—tlien seems to me so base and abject 
an exhibition t And yet I remind myself, even as 
I say [it], that the case has never really once hap¬ 
pened to me—I have personally not encountered 
any low likeness of it; and therefore should rather 
have said that it would so horrifically affect me if 
it were supposable. England seems to me, at the 
present time, in so magnificent a position before the 
world, in respect to the history and logic of her 
action, that I don’t sec a grain in the scale of her 
rightness that doesn’t count for attestation of it; 
and in short it really “makes up” almost for some 
of the huge horrors that constantly assault oiu’ 
vision, to find one can be on a “side,” with all one’s 







tcnsiiyiiig by tbeir very nature, as they do, from 
day to (lay under the general outward pressure, 
literally the pressure of cwpcricnce they from hour 
to hour receive; such experience and such pressure 
for i?istance as iny having pulle(l up for a few 
minutes, as I was beginning this again, to watch 
from iny windows a great swinging body of the 
London Scottish, as one supposes, marching past 
at the briskest possible step witli its long line of 
freshly enlisted men behind it. These are now in 
London, of course, impressions of every hour, or 
of every moment; but there is always a particular 
big tlu’ill in the collective passage of the stridingly 
and just a bit flappingly kilted and bonneted, when 
it isn’t a question of mere parade or exercise, as 
we have been used to seeing it, but a suggestion, 
everything in the air so aiding, of a real piece of 
action, a charge or an irresistible press forward, 
on the field itself. Of a like suggestion, in a gen¬ 
eral way, was it to me yesterday afternoon to have 
gone again to see my—already “my” I—poor Bel¬ 
gian wounded at St. Bartholomew’s; with whom 
it’s quite a balm to one’s feelings to have established 
something of a helpful I’elation, thanks to the 
power of freedom of speech, by which I mean use 
of idiom, between us—and thanks again to one’s 
so penetrating impression of their stricken and 
bereft patience and mild fatalism. Not one of 
those with whom I talked the last time had yet 


rendering the actual monstrous or the hour, what- 
ever it is, all the suffering creature caii feel. Even 
more interesting, and in a different way, naturally, 
was a further hour at St. B’s^ with a couple of 
wardsful of British wounded, just straight back, 
by extraordinary good fortune, from the terrific 
fighting round about Ypres, which is still going 
on, but from which they had been got away in their 
condition, at once via Saint-Nazaire and South¬ 
ampton; three or four of whom, all of the Grena¬ 
dier Guards, who seemed genuinely glad of one’s 
approach (not being for the time at all otherwise 
visited,) struck me as quite ideal and natural 
soldier-stuff of the easy, the bright and instinctive, 
and above all the, in this country, probably quite 
inexhaustible, kind. Those I mention were intelli¬ 
gent specimens of course—one picked them out 
rather for their intelligent faces; but the ease, as 
I say, the goodhumour, the gaiety and simplicity, 
without the gliost of swagger, of their individual 
adaptability to their job, made an impression of 
them about as satisfactory, so to speak, as one 
could possibly desire it. . . . But this is all now— 
and you’ll say it’s enough I Ever youi* affectionate 
old Uncle, 


Henry James. 





21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

November 2lst, 1914, 

Dearest Hugh, 

This is a great joy—your letter of Novem¬ 
ber 12th has just come, to iny extreme deliglit, and 
I answer it, you see, within a very few hours. It 
is by far the best letter you have ever written me, 
and I am touched and interested by it more than 
I can say. Let me tell you at once that I sent you 
that last thing in type-copy because of an anxious 
calculation that such a form would help to secure 
its safe arrival. Your own scrap was a signal of 
the probable non-ai’rival of anything that seemed 
in the least to defy legibility; therefore I said to 
myself that what was flagrantly and blatantly 
legible would presumably reach you. ... I had 
better make use of this chance, however, to give 
you an inkling of our affairs, such as they are, 
rather than indulge in mere surmises and desires, 
fond and faithful though these be, about your own 
eventualities. London is of course under all our 
stress very interesting, to me deeply and infinitely 
moving—but on a basis and in ways that make 
the life we have known here fade into grey mists 
of insignificance. People “meet” a little, but very 
little, every social habit and convention has broken 
down, save with a few vulgarians and utter mis- 
takers {mistakers, I mean, about the decency of 
things;) and for my.self, I confess, I find there are 
very few persons I care to see—only those to whom 
and to whose state of feeling I am really attached. 
Promiscuous chatter on the public situation and 



right und left are all the figures of mourning— 
though such proud erect ones—over the blow 
that has come to them. There the women are 
admirable—the mothers and wives and sisters; the 
mothers in particular, since it’s so much the younger 
lives, the fine seed of the future, that are offered 
and taken. The rate at which they are taken is 
appalling—but then I think of France and Rus¬ 
sia and even of Germany herself, and the vision 
simply overwhelms and breaks the heart. “The 
German dead, the German dead 1” I above all say 
to myself—in such hecatombs have they been ruth¬ 
lessly piled up by those who have driven them, from 
behind, to their fate; and it for the moment almost 
makes me forget Relgium—though when I remem¬ 
ber that disembowelled country my heart is at once 
hardened to every son of a Hun. Belgium wc 
have hugely and portentously with us; if never in 
the world was a nation so driven forth, so on the 
other hand was one never so taken to another’s 
arms. And the Hutch have been nobly hospitable 1 
. . . Immensely interesting what you say of the 
sublime newness of spirit of the great Russian 
people—of whom we are thinking here with the 
most confident admiration. I met a striking .speci¬ 
men the other day who was oddly enough in the 
Canadian contingent (he had been living two or 
three years in Canada and had volunteered there;) 
and who was of a stature, complexion, expression, 
and above all of a shining candour, which made 
him a kind of army-corps in himself. . , . But 
goodnight, dearest Hugh. I sit here writing late, 
in the now extraordinary London blackness of 
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darkness and (almost) tension of stillness. The 
alarms we have had here as yet come to nothing. 
Please believe in the fond fidelity with which I 
think of you. Oh for the day of reparation and 
reunion! I hope for you that you may have the 
great and terrible experience of Ambulance service 
at the front. Ah how I pray you also may receive 
this benediction from your affectionate old 

II. J. 


To Mrs. Wharton. 

Mr. Waller Berry had just passed through London 
on hts H’uy back to Paris from a brief c.xpcdition to Berlin. 
The revived work which H. J. was now carrying forward 
was The Sense of the Past, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, Chcync Walk, S.W. 

December 1st, 1914. 

Dearest Edith, 

Walter offers me kindly to carry you my 
word, and I don’t want him to go empty-handed, 
though verily only the poor shrunken sediment of 
me is practically left after the overwhelming and 
Scrasant effect of listening to him on the subject 
of the transcendent high pitch of Pcrlin. I kick 
myself for being so flattened out by it, and ask 
myself moreover why I shoidd feel it in any degree 
as a revelation, when it consists really of nothing 
but what one has been constantly saying to one s 
self—one’s mind’s eye perpetually blinking at it, 
as presumably the case—all these weeks and weeks. 
It’s the personal note of testimony that has caused 
it to knock me up—what has permitted this being 
the nature and degree of my unspeakable and 
abysmal sensibility where “our cause” is concerned, 
and the fantastic force, the prodigious passion, 
with which my affections are engaged in it. They 
grow more and more so—and my soul is in the 




up. I dare say, for that matter, that I am down 
pretty often—for I find I am constantly picking 
myself up. So even this time I don’t really de¬ 
spair, About Belgium Walter was so admirably 
and unspeakably interesting—if the word be not 
mean for the scale of such tragedy—which you’ll 
have from him all for yourself. If I don’t call his 
Berlin simply interesting and have done with it, 
that’s because the very faculty of attention is so 
overestrained by it as to hurt. This takes you all 
my love. I have got back to trying to work—on 
one of three books begun and abandoned—at the 
end of some “30,000 words”— 15 years ago, and 
fished out of the depths of an old drawer at Lamb 
House (I sent Miss Bosanquet down to hunt it 
up) as perhaps offering a certain defiance of sub¬ 
ject to the law by which most things now perish 
in the public blight. This does seem to kind of 
intrinsically resist—and I have hopes. But I must 
rally now before getting back to it. So pray for 
me that I do, and invite dear Walter to kneel by 
my side and believe me your faithfully fond 

Heniiy James, 



vvaiK, o,VV. 

December 11th, 1914. 

Dear and so sympathetic Lilia I 

I have been these many, by which I mean 
too many, days in receipt of your brave letter and 
impassioned sonnet—a combination that has done 
me, I assure you, no end of ^ood. I so ache and 
yearn, here more or less on the spot, with the force 
of my interest in our public situation, I feel my¬ 
self in short such a glowing and flaring firebrand, 
that I can’t Jiave enougli of the blest article you 
supply, my standard of what constitutes enougli 
being so high! . . . Your sonnet strikes me as 
very well made—which all sonnets from “female” 
pens are not; and since you invoke American asso¬ 
ciation with us you do the fine thing in invoking it 
up to the hilt. Of course you can all do us most 
good by simply feeling and uttering as the best 
of you do—there having come in my way several 
copious pronouncements by the American Press 
than which it has seemed to me there could have 
been nothing better in the way of perfect under¬ 
standing and happy expression. I have said to 
myself in presence of some of them “Oh blest and 
wondrous tlie miracle; the force of events, the light 
of our Cause, is absolutely inspiring the newspaper 
tone over there with the last thing one ever ex¬ 
pected it to have, style and the weight of style; 
so that all the good things are literally on our side 
at once!” 

It’s delightful to me to hear of your local knit¬ 
ting and sewing circle—it quite goes to my heart 
in fact to catch your echo of the brave click of tlie 


pation in tne nne oia Jiingnsn tnnu ana inron oi 
all that goes forward simply from day to day and 
that makes the common texture of our life: you 
would generously abound in the sense of it, I feel, 
and be grateful for it as a kind of invaluable, a 
really cherisliable, “race” experience. One wouldn’t 
have to explain anything to you—you would take 
it all down in a gulp, the kind of gulp in which 
one has to indulge to keep from breaking down 
under the positive pang of comprehension and emo¬ 
tion. Two afternoons ago 1 caught that gulp, 
twice over, in the very act—while listening to that 
dear and affable Emile Boutroux make an ex¬ 
quisite iDhilosophic address to the British Academy, 
which he had come over for the purpose of, and 
then hearing the less consummate, yet sturdily 
sensitive and expressive Lord Chancellor (Hal¬ 
dane) utter to him, in return, the thanks of the 
select and intense auditory and their sense of the 
beautiful and wonderful and unprecedented unison 
of nations that the occasion symbolised and cele¬ 
brated. In the quietest way in the world Bou¬ 
troux just escaped “breaking down” in his prelimi¬ 
nary reference to what this meant and how he 
felt, and just so the good Haldane grazed the same 
almost inevitable accident in speaking for its, all 
us present and the whole public consciousness, 
when he addressed the lecturer afterwards. Wl\at 
was so moving was its being so utterly unrehearsed 
and immediate—its coming, on one side and the 
other, so of itself, and being a sort of thing that 
hasn’t since God knows when, if ever, found itself 
taking place between nation and nation. I kind 





the presence of the British forces in the field now 
means for the so extraordinarily intelligent and 
responsive l<rench, and what a reallj^ unprecedent¬ 
ed relation (I^do wish to goodness xoe were in iti) 
between a pair* of fraternising* and reciprocating 
people it represents. The truth is of course tliat 
the British participation has been extraordinarily, 
quite rjiiraculoiisly, effective and sustaining, has 
had in it a quality of reinforcement out of propor¬ 
tion to its numbers, though these aj*e steadily grow¬ 
ing, and that all the intelligence of the wonderful 
France simply floods the ease with appreciation 
and fraternity; these things shown in the charming 
way in which the French jnost of all can show the 
likc under full inspiration. Yes, it’s an association 
that I do permit myself at wanton moments to 
wish that toe, in our high worthiness to be of it, 
weren’t so out of I But I mustn’t, my dear- Lilk, 
go maundering on. Intercede with Thomas to the 
effect of his writing me some thoroughly, some 
intensely and immensely participating word, for 
the further refreshment of my soul. It is refreshed 
here, as well as ravaged, oh at times so ravaged: 
by the general sense of what is maturing and mill* 
tipljnng, steadily multiplying, on behalf of the 
Allies—out of the immediate circle of whose effec¬ 
tively stored and steadily expanding energies we 
reach over to a slightly bedimmed but inexpressible 
Russia with a deep-felt sense that before we have 


Henry James. 


To Edvmnd Gosse. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, Chcyne Walk, S.W. 

December 17th, 1914. 

My dear Gosse, 

This is a scratch of postscript to my note 
this evening posted to you—prompted by the con¬ 
sciousness of not having therein made a word of 
reply to your question as to what I “think of 
things.” The recovered pressure of tliat question 
makes me somehow positively want to say that (I 
think) I don’t “tliink” of them at all—though I 
try to; that I only feel, and feel, and tou^ours feel 
about them unspeakably, and about nothing else 
whatever—feeling so in Wordsworth’s terras of 
exaltations, agonies and loves, and (our) uncon¬ 
querable mind. Yes, I kind of make out withal 
that through our insistence an increasing purpose 
runs, and that one’s vision of its final effect 
(though only with the aid of time) grows less and 
less dim, so that one seems to find at moments it’s 
almost sharp I And meanwhile what a purely 
suicidal record for themselves the business of yes¬ 
terday—the women and children (and babes in 
arms) slaughtered at Scarborough and "Whitby, 
with their turning and fleeing as soon as ever they 
had killed enough for the moment. Oh, I do 
“think” enough to believe in retribution for that. 
So I’ve kind of answered you. 

Ever yours. 


Henry James. 
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To Miss Grace Norton. 

This follows on the letter to Miss Norton of Oct. 16, 
1914, denling with the work in France of her nephew, 
Richard Norton. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

January l.st, 1915. 

Dearest Grace! 

I wa.stc no time in explaining again liow 
reduced I am to the use of this machinery by the 
absolute physical effect on my poor old organism 
of the huge ten.sion and oppression of our condi¬ 
tions here—to say nothing of the moral effect, with 
which the other is of course intensely mixed. I can 
tell you better thus moreover tlian by any weaker 
art what huge .satisfaction I had yesterday in an 
hour or two of Richard’s company; he having gen¬ 
erously found time to lunch with me during two 
or three days that he is snatching away from the 
Front, under urgency of business. I gathered 
from him that you hear from him with a certain 
frequency and perhaps some fulness—I know it’s 
always his desire that you sliall; but even so you 
perhaps scarce take in how “perfectly splendid’’ 
he is—though even if you in a manner do I want 
to put it on record to you, for myself, that I find 
him uiimitigatedly magnificent. It’s impossible 
for me to overstate my impression of his intelligent 
force, his energy and lucidity, his gallantry and 
resolution, or of the success the unswerving appli¬ 
cation of these things is making for him and for 
his enterprise. Not that I .should speak as if he 
and that were different matters—he is tlic enter¬ 
prise, and that, on its side, is his very self; and 
in fine it is a tremendous tonic — among a good 
many tonics that we have indeed, thank good- 
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makes one restlessly keep up. What he haf* 
prol)ably told you, with emphasis, by letter, i.s 
tile generalisation most sadly forced upon him— 
tlie comparative supportability of the fact of tha 
wounded and the .sick beside tlie desolating vie%v 
of the ravaged refugees. He can help the formei* 
much more than the latter, and the ability to do 
his special job with success i.s more or less sustaiii~ 
ing and rewarding; but the siglit of the wretched 
people with their villages and homes and resources 
utterly annihilated, and they simply staring at llio 
blackness of their ruin, with the very clothes oni 
their backs scarce left to them, is clearly something? 
that would quite break the heart if one could affortl 
to let it. If he isn’t able to give you the detail oZ 

much of that tragedy, so much the better for you- 

save indeed for your thereby losing too some cx- 
ample.s of how he succeeds in occasional mitigation» 
quand incme, thanks to the positive, the quite blcst» 
ferocity of his passion not to fail of any service ho 
can with the least conccivability render. He wafi 
most interesting, he was altogether admirable, as 
to his attitude in the matter of going outside o£ 
the strict job of carrying the military sick an<l 
wounded, and them only, a.s the ancient “Gcnevcv 
Conventions” confine a Red Cross Ambulance to 
doing. There has been .some perfunctory prote.st, 
not long since, on the part of some blank agent oP 
that {Red Cross) body, in relation to his pickin|y 
up stricken and helpless civilians and seeing them 
as far as possible on their way to some desperato 
refuge or relief; whereupon he had given this critio 
full in the face the whole philosophy of his pro— 


brutality, and might be depended upon to convey 
not only every suffering civilian but any armed 
and trudging soldiers whom a blest chance might 
offer him. Ilis remonstrant visitor remained blank 
and speechless, but at the same time duly im¬ 
pressed or even floored, and Dick will ^ have, I 
tlnnk, so far as any furtlicr or more serious pro¬ 
test is concerned, an absolutely free hand. The 
Germans have violated with the last cynicism both 
the letter and the spirit of every agreement they 
ever signed, and it’s little enough that the poor 
retaliation left us, not that “in kind,’’ which I think 
we may describe ourselves as dcsiiising, but that 
in mere reparation of their ravage and mere 
scrappy aid to ourselves, should be compassed by 
us when we can compass it. . . . Richard told me 
yesterday that the aspect of London struck him 
as having undergone a great cJiange since his last 
rush over—in the sense of the greater flagrancy 
of the pressure of the War; and one feels that per¬ 
fectly on the spot and witliout having to go away 
and come back for it. There corresponds with it 
doubtless a much tighter screw-up of the whole 
public consciousness, worked upon by all kinds of 
phenomena that are very penetrating here, but that 
doubtless are reduced to some vagueness as re¬ 
ported to you across the sea—when reported at all, 
as most of them can’t be. Goodbye at any rate for 
this hour. What I most wanted to give you was 
the strong side-wind and conveyed virtue of Dick’s 
visit. I hope you are seeing rather more tlian less 
of Alice and Peggy, to whom I succeed in wi*iting 
pretty often—and perhaps tilings that if repeated 




7V> Mrs. J)tint J'ititTnt. 

'I’lilt rrftTn hi till- |iM« tif n lliif i»lil MUill»t-rr)'4rci’ titnt 
littil altmtl nil tilt* ln«ii nl l^iiili llininr, 

lil t'rirlyh* MnitsinnH, 
C’hfyiu* Wnlk. S.iV, 
.InitiiHi'y mil, 10IS. 

My tle-nr 

It lini Ik-cii tirligiiirul tn lui* to linir fntin 
ytui c'viMi nil Jill wirrv ii .sulijcrl ns ijiy junir nlil 
|iri>Mlratt‘ti trrf, whii’li it was must kitiil of you In 
g»i timl tiikt'' ri pilyinK l"*'k iil. Ilf iiiiKlit linvit 
H:niu* on for Miiiir liiiit*, I think, in llu; nhsi'iu’tt nf 
nil iiumlinutf hut oiuh* the fury of Ihe lem* 

nrsl j-fiiUy ih'wnulfil )ir «‘{i.» hoiiiiil to Wfij*, 
luTniist' his |iiior tilit ht'tirl sviis ilrnt], his iiimu'iist* 
nhl trunk hollinv, lit* hml no lunvor lo ri’sist left 
whi*n ihn MoullhWfhliT I'liiight him hy his vast 
rnniVre* riiul jiiinply Iwistnl his licntl roiiiul niid 
rmitid, U*M Vfry «iul, for hr wiw llir miikiiijjf of 
the Kfirilrn hr ivns i7 in |irrKoit; nml now 1 frri 
fur thr liiiir ns if I iliihi't rnre wlml hrcoiiicN of 
it “ inv iiilrrrst wholly rtj||ii|»Hr«, lint wlmt n folly 
In Inlk of ///rtf |>rnslrntioii, iiinonpf till tlir iiroslrn- 
tinriH thnt hiirroiintl uhI Onr hriirti of tlirm lirrr. 
on rvrry xiilr iiml lliry rrurrsmt (of rourticii I nni 
«(irrtkiit/^ of thr itiriniiirnthlr fcolrtulitl yoiin/^ ntcti, 
fnllrii in Ihrir flower) the crusningly hlnrk side of 
nil I hr horrihlr IniHiitrss, the irrejmrnhle dead loss 
nf wlml is iiioaI precious, the iiiestininhlc s<’rd of 
the future. 'Phr nir is full of the sense of nil thnt 
circiuiruhiess-" (lie erliocs forever in one’s curs. 



ance ^look at a solitary new face save that of 
the ■wounded soldiers in hospital, whom I see some¬ 
thing of and find of a great and touching interest. 
Yet the general conditions of town I find the only 
ones I can do -vvith now, and I am more glad than 
I can say to think of Mrs. Lloyd and her daugh¬ 
ters supplanting me, at their ease, at <lear old L.H. 
I rejoice to hear from you of Beau’s fine outlook 
and I send him my aged blessing—as I do to his 
Father, who must take good comfort of him. I 
am afraid on the other hand that all these diluvian 
and otherwise devastated daj's haven’t contributed 
to the gaiety (I won’t say of “nations”—what will 
have become, forever, of that? but) of golfers pure 
and simple, I wonder about you much, and very 
tenderly, and wish you weren’t so far, or my agility 
so extinct. I find I think with dismay—positive 
terror—of a station or a train—more than once 
or twice a year. Bitter moreover the thought to 
me that you never seem now in the way of coming 


up. , . . 

Goodnight, dear Margaret, 
fully, 


Yours all faith- 
Heney James. 




Iiy lilt* rt i’rmt lu ytiur .mi mlmiriilily v»v»l imtl 
IrlU-r. ... I fuvy j'mu iutrnsi'ly j 
i»li|HirUmily In ii|il'iy IIkiI [sjmil of nlist-rvivli 
in Ihrst* iiiiiiicitM* rniMliliniiH anti lint: 

linvf imil a Imntl nf y«»iir nwn In I la* tnttsL ] 
iliKimiH nliiriimlinn nf llir tMii’fgy mul iti^Mtiiil; 
Ilian ("Itttwt'viT iniNjiliifftl"!) lliat .Mirfly I’an i 
Imvf liffit in’llu* wtirlil. !‘‘nr (nul’-s hiikt* gti 
Inking as inuiiy n«iU*H nf it as ytm |in'isiljly can, 
lii'lifvc* witli tt'lial ijffalfftil [lit-ly I .>1111111 want ti 
iivi a y<nn' Irrastur willi^V‘'n wlim ynit llnally In 
il linna*. Sitfli itn|jn''iMnri.*( at ynji ttititl gal, i 
iin alcnlahlr lliingi aa ynii mnsl si-t\ .sm>lt tmnl 
al»l»> nnrt as vnn ninst rat*)} \W11, ki’fp il all 
anil alinvr all k('r|) n;) lliat .sanii' lilrsl cniifldi 
in my fnml a|)|)t*i'riatinn, ^Vnnlll•rJ’lll yniii* art'i 
nf that nigliL visit tn l)a* ti'cnflifa aial giving 
ninrf nf lla* .si-nsr anti lla* .sint-ll anti llu* fan 
lit* gt'iinnrsH, lla* gt>ni*ral nftlt'iTil anti ntfllital 
lairmr, Ilian nnylliing i‘lst> wliaU’ViT llial lian 
tfialftl In I'nUgiili'n ns. Willt inllnilv iulfiTal 
I Inkf in wliat yi»n say nf llu* rapiiHly with \v 
llu* insiilV'tint-iU’SH nf ymir I'tintliliniis liiTnnu'H 
iiiaitcr nf ftiurnr anil llu* platilntlinnuH vvliic 
lakt* partly In irsnlt fmiii llu* Iri'nu’ntlnn.s cn: 
tivily nf the fast*, tltwsn'l ilf llu* fiu'l nf tin; wli 
lU'.ss nf llu* hlrt*«H anti strain nr inlinmU; fuslnii 
in a ftiininnn pnt, nf all t'Xpn.surfS, all rrsihlar 
all tin* t|iu*rriu*NH anti all tin* inUflincHsi Hi 
niiisln’t stfin tn juit Um intcrrnf^ativfly iiiy I 
grnping spirciilaliniiH. Only wait Iti cnri'cct 









la.sl at Ynnnoutli do liltle to make it /lush. 

What a pitiful liovror indeed must that Ypres 
(lesolalidu and desoeration he — a baseness of 
{leiuouisiu. I find, tiuiulc God, that under youv 
iinap;e of that I at least can Hush, It so happens 
that 1 dine to-inornw {20d) witli John Sargent, 
or rather I mean lunch, and I shall take for 
granted your leave to read him your letter. I 
hloss you again for it, and am yours all faithfully, 

IIeniiy James. 


To Cowplou Mackenzie. 


DklaU'il, 

21 Carlyle Man.sions, 
Chcync Walk, S.W. 

January 2Brd, 1916. 

My dear Monty, 

I am acknowledging your so interesting 
letter at once; ))eeau.He I find that under the effect 
of all our conditions here I can’t answer for any 
po.stal (luency, however reduced in quality or quan¬ 
tity, at an iiulefitiile future time. My fluency of 
the moment even, .such as it is, has to take the 
present mechanic form; hut here goes, at any rate, 
t(> the extent of my having rejoiced to hear from 
you, not of much brightness though your news 
may he. I tenderly condole and participate with 



work tigHin nmy lliut nl Irnsl ;4;n hrnvrly tui -"Whi! 
I tuHrvrl m’l'tirclit)^ tn luy wjitiL al yinir ali 

it piis*<tililr ill t'linililiutiN tliiiL I ffai* woul 
la* r«ir iitf ilisiiially ’’inliiliilivc.'* I lili-ss ymir iii* 
liiHik, rvrii if y«ui ditln’l in imr lust talk Ifiivo ji 
with iiiui'l) j4:r«s|i nf wlial it ia In lit* "almut." I 
pivifiur of any hiit’lilikc* iiilfiilinii I liiul I want 
-Huliiri’t In 111' aliU* ipiili' dfllnilt'lv 1 “ hliili! mi 
tlriTiirf m a .*tiild|ci’l; anil wlim llu* tiling 

rniiiiminirnli’cl In iitr (iti iiilvaiicr) in Hit’ form t 
Sii-miil“Sn’*i ilnln^f tliis tlial tir tlu* ttllu'i*, nr .Snnii 
tliinK*i'l’>‘’'N 'X'l I '‘f yf'fn 

fnr tin* <'V|tri'H’alilt* iilc*a nr inndvt', what llu* thin 
in tti Ilf iltmt* fur. In liiivc’ licTit pri'-snitri! t.n nii 
whit’ll ynii nmy fmy pt’ihaps in nskiiiK h ^nnil clrn 
I (Inn'l think Ht», if any rn^niNaiu’t* at all i.s vnurl 
aufrtl niit”, it in llu* only thmij; I in tlu* U’iihI rarr I 
n»k. W’hat Ihr autlmr ahull iln with his iilt’ii ( ni 
(piitr rraily tn wail fnr, hut am niranwhih* in i 
rcinlinn In thr wtirk nl nil unless thal hnsis hi 
htH'U prnviiU'il. C’niiHtilf ynurarlf, hnwever: ilci 
ffrral ({t’cirge Meretlilh nmv hcf^an In express I 
me wlml n nnvel he hatl jusl slarled (’’One t»r Oi 
Cnnt^uernrs*') was Iti he ahnnl hy no other art thii 
hy simply naming In me the Imir-tlnwn weu 
renees, sneh ns they were, thal fHTUjned Ihc nag 
lie hat! alre/uly written; ho thal 1 renminctl, I fei 
((uile without an answer to my respeelful iiujuiry 
whieh he hail all the lime Ihc very nltiUuk' of kitv 
ly enenuraging and rewnrilingl 

Hut why (io I make these rcBlriclivc and i 



uAcots me as ou the wliolc rather iicily —failing to 
SCO, as one does, tl)eir casus belli, aiul having to see, 
as one also docs, that they must hunt uj) one to give 
tliem any sort of eoxmtcnancc at all. I should— 

J anuaru 2r>ih, 

I had alas to break olT two days ago, having been 
at that very jnoment Hung into bed, as I am occa¬ 
sionally liable to [be], somewhat like yourself; 
though happily not in the prolonged way. I am 
up this morning again—though still in rather semi- 
siekly fashion; ))iit trying to collect my wits afresli 
as to what I was going to say about Italy. How¬ 
ever, I had ])erhaps better not .say it—as I take, 
I rather fear, a more detached view of her attitude . 
than I see that, on the .spot, you can easily do. lly 
which I mean that I don’t much make out how, as 
regards the two natioms with whom pshc is in] 
allianeo (originally so unnatural, alas, m the mat¬ 
ter of Austrial), she can act in a fashion, any 
fashion, rcgardablc as sl.ntif/hL I always hated 
her patching up a friendly relation with Austria, 
atid tlicrchy with Germany, as against France and 
this country; and now wl\at .she publi.shes is that 
it was good enough for her so long as there was 
nothing to he got otherwise. If there’s anything 
to ho got (by any other alliance) .she will go in for 
that; nut she thus gives herself away, as to all lier 
recent past, a hit painfully, doesn’t one feel?-—and 
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looking a gift-horse in the mouth — which only 
proves, alas, how viatiy hideous and horrible [as¬ 
pects] such situations have. Personally, I don’t 
see how she can make up her mind not, in spite of 
all temptations, to remain as still as a mouse. Isn’t 
it rather luridly borne in upon her that the Ger¬ 
mans have only to make up their minds ruthlessly 
to violate Switzerland in order, as tliey say, “to 
be at Milan, by the Simplon, the St. Gotthard or 
whatever, in just ten houi's”? Ughl—let me not 
talk of such abominations: I don’t know why I 
pretend to it or attempt it. I too am trying (I 
don’t know whether I told you) to bury my nose 
in the doing of something daily; and am finding 
that, however little I manage on any given occa¬ 
sion, even that little sustains and inflames and re¬ 
wards me. I lose myself thus in the mystery of 
what “art” can do for one, even with every blest 
thing against it. And why it should and how it 
does and what it means—that is “the funny thing”! 
However, as I just said, one mustn’t look a gift- 
horse etc. So don’t yourself so scrutinise this poor 
animal, but believe me yours all faithfully, 

PIenry James. 



21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Clieyne Walk, S.W. 

Jan. 25th, 1915. 

Dearest Lily, 

It has been of the greatest interest, it has 
been delightful, to me to receive to-night your so 
generous and informing letter. The poor little 
pamplilet for which you “thank” me is a helpless 
and empty thing—foi* which I should blush wei-e 
not the condition of its production so legibly 
stamped upon it. You can’t say things unless you 
have been out there to learn them, and if you have 
been out there to learn them you can say them 
less than ever. With all but utterly nothing to 
go upon I had to make my remarks practically of 
nothing, an<l that the effect of them can only be 
nil on a subscribing public which wants constant 
and particular news of the undertakings it has been 
asked to believe in once for all, I can but too 
rendilj’’ believe. The case seems different here— 
I mean on this side of the sea—whei’e scores and 
scores of such like corps are in operation in 
Fr.ance—the number of ambulance-cars is many, 
many thousand, on all the long line—without its 
becoming necessary for them that their work 
should be publicly chronicled, I think the greater 
nearness — here — the strange and sinister neai’- 
ness—makes much of the difference; various facts 
are conveyed by personal—unpublished—report, 
and these su/Ilciently serve the purpose. What 
seems clear, at all events, is that there is no de¬ 
visable means for keeping the enterprise in touch 
with American sympathy, and I sadly note there- 


own experience. It makes you all seem one vast 
and prodigious workshop mth us — for the re¬ 
sources and the energy of production and creation 
and devotion here are of course beyond estimation. 
I imagine indeed that, given your more limited 
relation to the War, your resources in money arc 
more remarkable—even though here (by which I 
mean in England, for the whole case is I believe 
more hampered in France) the way the myriad 
calls and demands are endlessly met and met is 
prodigious enougli. It does my heart good that 
you should express yourself as you do — though 
how could you do .anytliing else?—on behalf of the 
simply sacred cause, as I feel it, of the Allies; for 
here at least one needs to feel it so to bear up 
under the close pressure of all tliat is so liideous 
and horrible in what has been let loose upon us. 
Much of the time one feels that one simjDly can’t— 
the heart-breaking aspect, the destruction of such 
masses, on such a scale, of the magnificent young 
life that was to have been productive and prolific, 
bears down any faith, any patience, all argument 
and all hope. I can look at the woe of the bereft, 
the parents, the mothers and wives, and take it 
comparatively for granted — that is not care for 
what they individually suffer (as tliey seem indif¬ 
ferent themselves, both here and in France, in an 
extraordinarily noble way.) But the dead loss 
of such ranks upon ranks of the finest young 
human material — of life — that is an abyss into 
which one can simply gaze appiilled. And as if 
that were not enough I find myself sickened to the 
very soul by the apparent seme of the louche and 
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sinister figure of Mr. Woodrow Wilson, who seems 
to be awoi'e of nothing but the various ingenious 
ways in which it is open to him to make difficulties 
for us. I may not read him right, but most of my 
correspondents at home appear to, and they minis¬ 
ter to my dread of him and the meanness of his 
note as it breaks into all this heroic air. 

But I am writing you in the key of mere lamen¬ 
tation—which I didn’t mean to do. Strange as it 
may seem, there are times wlien I am much up¬ 
lifted—when what may come out of it all seems 
almost worth it. And then the black nightmare 
liolds the field again — and in fact one proceeds 
almost wholly by those restless alternations. They 
consume one’s vital substance, but one will perhaps 
wear them out first. It touches me deeply that 
you should speak tenderly of dear old London, 
for which my own affection in these months s‘est 
accrue a thousandfold—^just as the same has taken 
place in my attachment for all these so very pre¬ 
ponderantly decent and solid people. The race is 
worth fighting for, immensely — in fact I don’t 
know any other for whom it can so much be said. 
. . . Well, go on working and feeling and believ¬ 
ing for me, dear Lily, and God uphold your right 
arm and carry far your voice. Think of me too as 
your poor old aching and yet not altogether col¬ 
lapsing, your in fact quite clinging, 

Henry James. 





tiic itussian iront. 


21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

February 14th, 1915. 

Dearest Hugh, 

“When you write,” you say, and when do 
I write but just exactly an hour after your letter 
of this evening, that of February 1st, a fortnight 
ago to a day, lias come to hand? I delight in hav¬ 
ing got it, and find it no less interesting than 
genial—bristling with fine realities. Much as it 
tells me, indeed, I could have done with still more; 
but that is of course alwaj's the case at such a time 
as this, and amid such wonderments and yearn¬ 
ings; find I make gratefully the most of what there 
is. The basis, tlic connection, the mode of employ¬ 
ment on, and in, and under which you “go off,” 
for instance, are matters that leave me scratching 
my head and exhaling long and sad sighs—but as 
those two things are what I am at in these days 
most of my time I don’t bring them home Most. 
criminally to you. Only I am moved to beseech 
you this time not to throw yourself into the thick 
of military operations amid which your want of 
even the minimum of proper eyesight apparently 
may devote you to destruction, more or less—after 
the manner of the blind ^uart d'heure described 
to me in your letter previous to this one. I am 
sorry the black homesickness so feeds upon you 
amid your terrific paradoxical friends, the sport 
alike of their bodies and their souls, of whom your 
account is admirably vivid; but I well conceive 
your state, which has my tenderest sympathy— 
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that nostalgic ache at its worst being the invoca¬ 
tion of the very devil of devils. Don’t let it break 
the spell of your pui'posc of learning Russian, of 
really mastering it—though even while I say this 
I rather wince at your telling me that you incline 
not to return to England till September next, I 
don’t put that regret on the score of my loss of 
the sight of you till then — that gives the sort of 
personal turn to the matter that we are all ashamed 
together of giving to any matter now. But the 
being and the having been in England — or in 
France, which is now so much the same thing— 
(luring at least a part of this unspeakaljle year 
affects me as something you arc not unlikely to be 
sorry to have missed; there attaches to it—to the 
being here—something so sovereign and so initia¬ 
tory in the way of a Bn’tisii experience. I mean 
that it’s as if you wouldn’t have had the full gen¬ 
eral British experience without it, and that this 
may be a pity for you as a painter of British phe¬ 
nomena—for I don’t suppose you think of repro¬ 
ducing only Russian for the rest of your sliining 
days. However, I hasten to add that I feel the 
very greatest aversion to intermeddlingly advising 
you—your completing your year in Russia all de¬ 
pends on what you do with the precious time. 
You may bring home fruits by which you will he 
wholly justified. Address yourself indeed to do¬ 
ing that and putting it absolutely through—and 
I will, for my part, back you up unlimitedly. 
Only, bring your sheaves with you, and gather in 
a golden bundle of the same. I detest, myself, 
the fine old British horror—as it has flourished at 
least up to now, when in respect to the great 
matter that’s upon us the fashion has so much 
changed—of doing anything consistently and seri¬ 
ously. So if you should draw out your absence I 
shall believe in youi* reasons. Meanwliile I am 
myself of the most flaming British complexion— 
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partly in high and, I think, noble elations. But 
how, at my age and in my conditions, I could have 
beautifully done without it I I resist more or 
less—since you ask me to tell you how I “am”; I 
resist and go on from day to day because I want 
to and the hoi*rible interest is too great not to. But 
that same is adding the years in great shovel-fulls 
to our poor old lives (those at least of my genera¬ 
tion:)' so don’t be too long away after all if you 
want ever to see me again. I Imve in a manner 
got back to work—after a black interregnum; and 
find it a refuge and a prop — but tlic conditions 
make it difficult, exceedingly, almost insuperably, 
1 find, in a sense far other than the mere distress¬ 
ing and depressing. The subject-matter of one’.s 
effort has become itself utterly treacherous and 
false—its relation to reality utterly given away and 
smashed. Reality is a world that was to be capable 
of this —and liow represent that horrific capability, 
historically latent, historically ahead of it? How 
on the other hand not represent it either—without 
putting into play mere fiddlesticks? 

I had to bi*eak off my letter last night from ex¬ 
cess of lateness, and now I see I misdated it. To¬ 
night is the 16th, the p.m. of a cold grey Sunday 
such as we find wintry here, in our innocence of 
your ferocities of climate; to which in your place 
I should speedily succumb. That buried beneath 
the polar blizzard and the howling homesick snow¬ 
drift you donH utterly give way is, I think, a proof 
of very • superior resources and of your being 
reserved for a big future. . . . Goodnight, how¬ 
ever, now really, dearest Hugh. I follow your 




My dear Mrs. Lodge, 

It i.s indeed very horrible that having had 
the kindest of little letters from you ever so long 
ago (I won’t remind you how long—you may have 
magiianimusly forgotten it a little) I am thanking 
you for it only at this late day. Explanations are 
vain things, and yet if I throw myself on the big¬ 
gest explanation that ever was in the world there 
may be something in it. . . . Fortunately the in¬ 
terest and the sympathy grow (if things tliat start 
at the superlative degree can grow), and I never 
am sick with all the monstrosity of it but I become 
after a bit almost well with all the virtue and the 
decency. I try to live in the admiring contempla¬ 
tion of that as much as possible—and I thought I 
already knew how deeply attached I am to this 
remarkable country and to the chai’acter of its 
people. I find I haven’t known until now the real 
degree of my attachment—which I try to show— 
that is to apply—the intensity of in small and 
futile ways. To-day for instance I have been tak¬ 
ing to my dentist a convalesced soldier—a mere 
sapper of the II.E.—whom I fished out of a hos¬ 
pital; yesterday I went to the Stores to send 
“food-chocolate” to my cook’s nephew at the front. 
Driver Bisset of the Artillery; and at the mo¬ 
ment I write I am putting up for the night a 
a young ex-postman from Rye who has come up 
to pass the doctor tomorrow for the Naval Brigade. 


yourself, Constance and that admirable Gussy, 
into which I nnay enter with the last freedom. I 
won’t go into the particulars of my sympathy— 
or at least into the particulars of what it imputes 
to you: but I have a general sweet confidence, a 
Idnd of wealth of divination. 

London is of course not gay {thank the Lord;) 
but I wouldn’t for the world not be here—there 
are impressions under which I feel it a kind of up¬ 
lifting privilege. The situation doesn’t make me 
gregarious—but on the contrary very fastidious 
about the people I care to see. I know exactly 
those I don’t, but never have I taken more kindly 
to those I do—and with them intercourse has a fine 
intimacy that is beyond anytliing of the past. But 
we are very mature—and that is part of the har¬ 
mony—the young and the youngish are all away 
getting killed, so far as they are males; and so far 
as they ai'C females, wives and fiancees and sisters, 
they are occupied with being simply beyond praise. 
The mothers are pure Roman and it’s all tremen¬ 
dously becoming to every one. There arc really 
no fiancees by the way—the young men get home 
for thi’ee days and are married—then off into the 
absolute Hell of it again. But good-night now. 
It was truly exquisite of you to write to me. Do 
feel, and tell Cabot that I take the liberty of ask¬ 
ing him to feel, how thoroughly I count on all your 
' house. It’s a luxmy for me to know how I can on 
Constance. Yours, dear Mrs. Lodge, ever and 
ever so faithfully, 


Henry James. 



21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Feb. 20tli, 1915. 

Dearest Alice, 

... Of course our gi'eat (family) public 
fact is Harry’s continuously inscrutable and un- 
seizable activity here. “Here” I say, without 
knowing in the least where he now is—and the 
torment of his spending all this time on this side 
of the sea, and of one’s utter loss of him in con¬ 
sequence, is really quite dreadful. . . . England 
is splendid, undisturbed and undismayed by the 
savage fury and the roaring mad-bull “policy” of 
Germany’s mine-and-torpedo practice against all 
the nations of the earth, or rather of the sea— 
though of course there will be a certain number of 
disasters, and it will probably be on neutrals that 
most of these will fall. 

Feb. 22nd, p.rn. I had to break this off two 
nights ago and since then that remark lias been 
signally confirmed—three neutral ships have been 
sunk by mines and torpedoes, and one of these we 
learn this a.m. is an American cargo-boat. I don’t 
suppose anything particular will “happen” for 
you all with Germany because of this incident 
alone (the crew were saved;) yet it can hardly im¬ 
prove relations, and she is sure to repeat the injury 
in some form, promptly, and then the fat will be 
on the fire. Mr. Roosevelt is far from being dear 
to me, but I can’t not agree with his contention 
that the U.S.’s sitting down in meekness and silence 
under the German repudiation of every engage¬ 
ment she solemnly took with us, as the initiatory 
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gratitude for small mercies, excellent stuff as they 
are, almost wrings the heart. This obscure hero 
(a great athlete in the ru>nning line) is conijjletely 
well again and goes in a day or two back to the 
Front; but oh how they don’t like the hellishness 
of it {that is beyond all conception,) and oh how 
they don’t let this make any difference! Tremen¬ 
dously will the “people” by this war—I mean by 
their patience of it and in it—^liave made good their 
place in the sun; though even as one says that one 
recognizes still more how the “upper classes” in 
this country and the others have poured themselves 
unstintedly out. The way “society” at Ini'ge, in 
England, has magnificently played up, will have 
given it, I tliink it will be found, a new lease of 
life. However, society, in wars, always does play 
up—and it is by them, and for them, that the same 
are mostly made, . . . 

Feb. 28rd. Again I had to go to bed, but it’s 
all right and my letter wouldn’t in any case have 
gone to you till to-morrow’s New York post. 
Meanwhile not much has happened, thank heaven, 
save that I went to tea with little Fanny P. and 
her five convalescents, and tliat it was a very suc¬ 
cessful affair. ... We plied them with edibles 
and torrents of the drinkable and they expanded, 
as always, and became interesting and moving, in 
the warmth of civilization and sympathy. Those I 
had on either side of me at table were men of the 
old Army—I mean who had been through the 
Boer War, and were therefore nigh upon forty, 
and proportionately more soldatcsques; but there 
is nothing, ever, that one wouldn’t do for any one 


To Mrs, Wharton. 

Mrs. Wharton, writing to describe a journey she had 
made along part of the French front, had mentioned tliat 
a stair-officer at Stc. Mcnchould had read some of lier 
hooks, and liad shown his appreciation by facilitating her 
visit to Vci’dun. 

2X Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

March 6th, 1915. 

Dearest Edith, 

How can I welcome and applaud enough 
your splendid thrilling letter—in which, though 
it giv'cs me your whole spectacle and impression 
as unspeakably portentous, I find you sojnehow 
of the very same heroic taille of whatever it was 
that gave the rest at the monstrous niaxitnum. I 
unutterably envy you these sights and suffered 
assaults of the maxima —condemned as I am by 
doddering age and “mean” infirmity to tlie poor 
mesquins minima, when really to find myself in 
closer touch would so fearfully interest and inspire 
and overwhelm me (as one wants to be over- 
wlielmed.) Howevei*, since my ignoble portion is 
what it is, the next best thing is to heap you on the 
altar of sacrifice and gloat over your overwhehned- 
ness and demand of you to serve me still more and 
more of it. On this I even insist now that I have 
tasted of your state and your substance—for your 
impre.ssion is rendered in a degree so vivid and 
touching that it all (especially those vespers in the 
church with the tragic beds in the aisles) wrings 
tears from my aged eyes. Wlmt a hungry luxury 
to be able to come back with things and give them 
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Ouidta, “tlic favourite reading of the military.” 
Well, as I say, do keep in touch with your public! 
I stupidly forgot to tell Frederick to tell you not 
to dream of returning me those £(i, 0. 0 (all he 
would take,) but to regard them as the contribu¬ 
tion I was really then in the very nick of sending 
to jmur Beiges 1 So I wired you a day or two ago 
to that elfect, after too much wool-gathering, and 
to anticipate absolutely any restitution. It made 
it so easy a sending. Well then a bientot—Oliver 
shamelessly (not asks, but) howls ior move. Yours 
all devotedlier than ever, 

Henry James. 

To the Hon. Evan Charteris. 

21 Caidyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

March 13th, 1915. 

My dear Evan, 

Your letter is of such interest and beauty 
that I must thank you for it, at once. Little idea 
can you have of how the sense of your where¬ 
abouts, 3 mur visions, impressions and contacts, 
thrills me and makes me wonder, enriches and ex¬ 
cites my poor little private life. ... In short you 
alTcct me as gulping down great mugfuls of ex¬ 
perience, while I am sipping that compound out of 
a liqueur-glass not a quarter full. The only thing 
I can say to myself is that I can live too, thank 
God, by my friends’ experience, when I hang 
about them in imagination, as you must take it 
from me that I do about you. You help me greatly 
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ini's.sinns and Irsliiimnii's almut llu' Kruncli, won« 
di'i’fnl and nu’c; all gi'iirrona a])])ri'C‘ialu>n 

(if llif way llu*v aiT canyinp; llKinHclvea now .Mi't'in.i 
to int* of llu* liiglu'sl inU'rnalional valm* and iin** 
juu'linu*!*, and, frankly, 1 wish inorc of that found 
its way into our nowapapi'i’s lu*rf, an jirodigituiHly 
(fvrii if orralically) oopimis aliont our own doings. 
\Vv. might to coiniiu'nd and (‘oinindnoraU* and fcK*- 
hraU; llifin "•mn* yMUl's’ doings inoro puhlii-ly 
and oxplifilly hnl llu; want of imagination hi*rt*- 
ahouls (savo as to that of In tlu* ivporl of grand 
things thill havdi’l hapiu'ia'd) is often alinosl a 
jiainfnl iin|M'ession. i (ind myself really wonder¬ 
ing whether people ean do wilhmil it, sueeeed with- 
mil il, as mueh as that I One meets eonslanl 
exain|des of a sort of impenetrated stale wlneh 
diseoneerl and rather alarm. However, these re¬ 
marks are hut the fruit of the fact that something 
stirs in me ever so dee|ily and gratefully, almost 
to the point of a iiang, at all rendering of jusliee 
and homage to the eliildren of I'Vaneel (io on 
being eliarming and responsive to them it will do 
iM gmsl as well as do them. I am sure their (your 
parlieular guests’) enjoyment of your agilaletl 
dinner was exquisite. 

Very interesting, not less, your jiieture. of the. 
hlest irrefleetion and ahsenec of morhid analysis 
in wliieli ymi are living in faec of all the nosai- 
hilities; and wondrous enough surely must lie all 
the ehaiiges and lapses of importance and value, 
of seiisihility itself, the difference of your relation 
to things and the drop out of some relations alto¬ 
gether. . . . Hut I catch in your remarks the sll- 
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ver thread of optimism, not bulging out but subtly 
gleaming, and it gives me no end of satisfaction. 
A few gleams have lately been coming to me other¬ 
wise, and the action of Neuve Chapelle (if I may 
rashly name it,) which we have reports of in the 
papers, is I suppose the one you speak of as cheer¬ 
ing. The great thing we do in London, Ijowcver, 
is to strain our ears for the thunder of the Darda¬ 
nelles, which we even feel that we get pretty straight 
and pz-etty strong, and in which we see conse¬ 
quences the most tremendous, verily beyond all 
present utterance. Nothing in all the war has 
made me hang on it in such suspense—though we 
venture even almost to presume. I see few people 
—and try to see only tliose I positively want to; 
whom, par exemplc, I value the exchange of earn¬ 
est remarks with more than evei*. Rut I am ill- 
conditioned for “telling” you things—and indeed 
I should think meanly of London if thei’e was very 
much to tell. A few nights ago I dined with 
Mervyn O’Gorman, my rather near neighbour 
here, and met a youngish and exceedingly interest¬ 
ing, in fact charming, Colonel Rranckei-, just bacli 
from the front—both of which high aeronautic 
experts you probably know. I mention them be¬ 
cause I extracted from them so intense a tlirill— 
drawing them out—for they let me—on the sub¬ 
ject of the so more and more revealed affinity of 
the British temperament with that of the conquer¬ 
ing aii’inan—and thereby of the extent to which the 
military, or the energetic, future of this country 
may be in the air. They put it so splendidly that 
I went home unspeakably I’cjoieing (it may “mean” 
so muchl) and as if myself ponderously soaring. 
But what am I ridiculously remarlcing to yout 
The great point I wish to make is the lively wel¬ 
come I shall give you in April—thank you for that 
knowledge; and that I am all-faithfully yours, 

Henry James. 



March 23rd, 1915. 

Chere Madame ct Confrere, 

Don’t imagine for a moment that I don’t 
feel the full hon*or of my having had to wait till 
now, when I can avail myself of this aid, to ac¬ 
knowledge, as the poor pale pettifogging term has 
it, the receipt from you of inexpressibly splendid 
bounties. I won’t attempt to explain or expatiate 
—about this abject failure of utterance: the idea 
of “explaining” anything to you in these days, or 
of any expatiation that isn’t exclusively that of 
your own genius upon your own adventures and 
impressions 1 I think the reason why I have been 
so baffled, in a word, is that all my powers of being 
anything else have gone to living upon your two 
magnificent letters, the one from Verdun, and the 
one after your second visit there; which gave me 
matter of experience and appropriation to which 
I have done the fullest honour. Your whole rec¬ 
ord is sublime, and the interest and the beauty and 
the terror of it all have again and again called me 
back to it. I have ventured to share it, for the 
good of the cause and the glory of the connection 
(mine,) with two or three select others—this I 
cfindidly confess to you—one of whom was dear 
Howard, absolutely as dear as ever through every¬ 
thing, and whom I all but reduced to floods of 
tears, tears of understanding and sympathy. I 
know them at last, your incomparable pages, by 
heart—and thus it is really that I feel qualified 
to speak to you of them. With the two sublimities 
in question, or between them, came of coui’.se also 
the couple of otlicr favours, enclosing me, press- 
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ing b^k upon me, my attempted contribution to 
your I m'ls labour: to which perversity I have had 
to bow my head. I was very sorry to be so forced, 
but even while cursing and gnashing my teeth I 
got your post-office order cashed, and the money 
is, God knows, assistingly spendable herel An- 
otlier pang was your mention of Jean du Breuil’s 
death. , , , I didn’t know him, had never seen 
him; but your account of the admirable manner 
of his end makes one feel that one would like even 
to have just beheld him. We are in the midst, the 
very midst, of histories of that sort, miserable and 
terrible, liere too; the Neuve Chapclle business, 
from a strange, in the sense of being a pretty false, 
glamour at first flung about which we are gradu¬ 
ally recovering, seems to have taken a hideous toll 
of officers, and other distressing legends (legends 
of mistake and confusion) are somehow overgrow¬ 
ing it too. But painful particulars are not what I 
want to give you—of anything; you are up to your 
neck in your own, and I had much rather pick my 
steps to the clear places, so far as tliere be any 
suchl I continue to try and keep my own exist¬ 
ence one, so far as I may—a place clear of the last 
accablemcnt, I mean: apparently what it comes to 
is that it’s “full up” with the last but one. 

Wednesday, 24th. I had to break this off yes¬ 
terday—and it was time, apparently, with the 
rather dreary note I was sounding: though I don’t 
know that I have a very lai’ky one to go on with 
to-day—save so far as the taking of the big Aus¬ 
trian fortress, whicli I can neither write nor pro¬ 
nounce, makes one a little soar and sing. This 
seems really to represent something, but how much 
I put forth not the slightest pretension to measure. 
In fact I think I am not measuring anything what¬ 
ever just now, and not pretending to—I find 
myself, much more, quite consentingly dumb in the 
presence of the boundless enormity; and when I 
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would be so infinitely more ‘convenient; for the 
former course puts one i-eally quite out of relation 
to almost everybody else and causes one to circle 
helplessly round outer social edges like a kind of 
prowling pariah. However, I try to be as stupid 
as I can, ... 

All the while, with this, I am not expressing 
my deep appreciation of your generous remarks 
about again placing Frederick at my disposition. 
I am doing perfectly well in these conditions with¬ 
out a servant; my life is so simplified that all acute¬ 
ness of need has been abated; in short I manage— 
and it is of course fortunate, inasmuch as the ques¬ 
tion would otlierwise not be at all practically 
soluble. No young man of military age would I 
for a moment consider—and in fact there are none 
about, putting aside the physically inapt (for the 
Army)—and these are kept tight hold of by those 
who can use them. Small boys and aged men are 
alone available—but the matter has in short not the 
least importance. The thing that most assuages 
me continues to be dealing with the wounded in 
such scant measure as I may; such, e.g., as my 
having turned into Victoria Station, yesterday 
afternoon, to buy an evening paper and there been 
so struck with the bad lameness of a poor hobbling 
khaki convalescent that I inquired of him to such 
sympathetic effect that, by what I can make out, 
I must have committed myself to the support of 
him for the remainder of his days—a trifle on ac- 






count having sealed the compact on the spot. It 
all helps, however—helps mei which is so much 
what I do it for. Let it help you by ricochet, 
even a little too. . . . 

. . . Good-bye for now, and believe me, less 
gracelessly and faithlessly than you might well, 
your would-be so decent old 

Henry James, 


To Thomas Sergeant Perry. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

March 27th, 1916. 

My dear Thomas and my dear Lilia: 

Don’t resent please the economic form of 
this address, the frugal attempt to make one grate¬ 
ful acknowledgment serve for both of you: for I 
thinlc that if you were just now on this scene itself 
there isn’t a shade of anxious simplification that 
you wouldn’t at once perfectly grasp. The effect 
of the biggest and most appalling complication the 
world has ever known is somehow, paradoxically, 
as we used to say at Newport, an effect of simpli¬ 
fication too—producing, that is, a desperate need 
for the same, in all sorts of ways, lest one be sub¬ 
merged by the monster of a myriad bristles. In 
short you do understand of course, and how it is 
that I should be invidiously writing to you, Lilia, 
in response to your refreshing favour of some lit¬ 
tle time since (the good one about your having 
shrieked Rule Rritannia at somebody’s lecture, or 
at least done something quite as vociferous and 
to the point, and quite as helpful to our sacred 
cause). This exclusive benefit should you be en¬ 
joying, I say, hadn’t a most beneficial letter from 



yuiir wuiiucriui statistics oi me jULinerican tueatre 
of itiy infancy, i\ propos of my printed prattle 
about it, that I could almost find it in me to inquire 
from wJmt publislied source it is you recover tlie 
ghostly little facts. Are they presented in some 
procurable volume that would be possible to send 
me? I ask with a queer dim feeling that they 
might, or the fingered volume might, operate as a 
blest little diversion from our eternal obsession 
here. I have reached the point now, after eight 
months of tlial oppression, of cultivating small arts 
of escape, small plunges into oblivion and dissimu¬ 
lation; in fact I am able to read again—for ever 
so long this power was almost blighted—and to 
want to become as dissociated as possible from the 
present. 

. . . Ho'wever, I didn’t mean to be black—but 
only pearly grey, as your letter so benevolently 
incites: yours too, Lilia, for I keep you together 
in all tills. And I don’t, you see, pretend to ti’eat 
you to any scrap of information whatever—you 
have more of the public, of a hundred sorts, than 
we, I guess: and the private mostly turns out, in 
these parts, to go but on one leg, after the first 
fond glimpse of it. I lunched yesterday with the 
Prime Minister, on the chance of catching some 
gleam between tlie chinks—^which was idiotic of 
me, because it's mostly in those circles that the 
chinks are well puttied over. The nearest I came 
to any such was through my being told by a mem¬ 
ber of tlie P.M.’s family, whom I wouldn’t enable 
you to identify for the world, that she had heard 
bim just before luncheon say to three or four mem¬ 
bers of tlie Government, and even Cabinet, gathered 


at the house, that something-or-other was “the 
most awkward situation he had ever found him¬ 
self up against”: witli the comment tliat she, my 
informant, was in liveliest suspense to know what 
it was he had alluded to in those portentous terms. 
Which I give, however, but as a specimen of the 
houche chink, not of the gaping; the admirable (as 
I think him, quite affectionately think liim) Master 
of the Situation having presently joined us in the 
most unmistakeable serenity of strength and cheer, 
and the riddle remaining at any rate without the 
least pretence of, or for that matter need of, a key. 
It will be a hundred years old by the time my 
small anecdote reaches you, and not have le moindre 
rapport to anything that in the least concerns us 
the7i. But I must tear myself from you, and try 
withal to close on some sublime note—a large 
choice of whicli sort I feel we are for that matter 
perfectly possessed of. Well, then, a friend of 
much veracity told me a couple of days since that 
a friend of his (I admit that it’s always a friend 
of somebody else’s,) an officer of the upper com¬ 
mand, just over for a couple of days from the 
Front, had spoken to him of the now enormous 
mass of the French and British troops fronting the 
enemy as covering, in dense gatheredness together, 
40 miles of the land of France—I don’t mean in 
length of front, of course, which would be nothing, 
but in rearward e.xlent and ju.st standing, so to 
speak, in close-packed available spatial presence. 
But there I am at an item—and I abjure items, 
they defy all dealing with, and am your affec¬ 
tionate old 


Heney James. 
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refers of course to his “1914!” Sonnets.' The line criti¬ 
cised in the first sonnet is: “And tlic worst friend and 
enemy is but death.” 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

March 28tli, 1915. 

Dear admirable Eddie I 

I take it very kindly indeed of you to have 
found thought and time to send me the publica¬ 
tion. with the five brave sonnets. The circum¬ 
stances (so to call tlie unspeakable matter) that 
have conduced to them, aud that, taken together, 
seem to make a sort of huge brazen lap for their 
congruous beauty, have caused me to read them 
with an emotion that somehow precludes the criti¬ 
cal measure, deprecates the detachment involved 
in that, and makes me just want—oh so exceed¬ 
ingly much—to be moved by them and to “like” 
and admire them. So I do greet them gladly, and 
am right consentingly struck with their happy 
force and truth: they seem to me to have come, in 
a fine high beauty and sincerity (though not in 
every line with an equal degree of those—wliich 
indeed is a rare case anywhere;) and this evening, 
alone by my lamp, I have been reading them over 
and over to myself aloud, as if fondly to test and 
truly to try them; almost in fact as if to reach the 
far-off author, in whatever unimaginable condi¬ 
tions, by some miraculous, some telepathic intima¬ 
tion that I am in quavering communion with him. 
Well, they have borne the test with almost all the 
firm perfection, or straight inevitability, that one 
must find in a sonnet, and beside their poetic 
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strength they draw a wondrous weight from his 
having had the right to produce them, as it were, 
and their rising out of such rare realities of ex¬ 
perience. Splendid Rupert—to be the soldier that 
could beget them on the Muse! and lucky Muse, 
not less, who could have an affair with a soldier 
and yet feel herself not guilty of the least devia¬ 
tion! In order of felicity I think Sonnet I comes 
first, save for a small matter that (perhaps super¬ 
fluously) troubles me and that I will presently 
speak of. I place next III, with its splendid first 
line; and then V (“In that rich earth a richer dust 
concealed I”) and then II. I don’t .speak of No. 
IV—I think it the least fortunate (in spite of 
“Touched flowers and funs, and cheeks!”) Rut the 
four happy ones are very noble and sound and 
round, to rny sense, and I take off my hat to them, 
and to their author, in the most marked manner. 
There are many things one likes, simply, and then 
there are things one likes to like (or at least that 
I do;) and these are of that order. My reserve 
on No. I bears on the last line—to the extent, I 
mean, of not feeling happy about that but before 
the last word. It may be fatuous, but I am won¬ 
dering if this line mightn’t have acquitted itself 
better as; “And the worst friend and foe is only 
death.” There is an “only” in the preceding line, 
but the repetition is—or would be—to me not only 
not objectionable, but would have positive merit. 
My only other wince is over the “given” and 
“I)cavcn” rhyme at the end of V; it has been so 
inordinately vulgarized that I don’t think it good 
enough company for the rest of the sonnet, whieh 
without it I think I would have put second in order 
instead of the III. The kind of idea it embodies 
is one that always so fetches this poor old Anglo¬ 
maniac. Rut that is all—and this, my dear Eddie, 
is all. Don’t dream of acknowledging these re¬ 
marks in all your strain and stress—^that you 



risk liis impatience. I think of him quite inoi 
nately, and not less so of you, my dear Eddie, s 
am yours all faithfully and gratefully, 

IIiiNKY James 

P.S. I have been again reading out V, 
myself (I read tliem very well), and find I do 
so much mind that blighted balance 1 


To Edward Marsh. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Mai-ch 30th, 1916 

My dear Eddie, 

After my acknowledgment of the beauti 
things had gone to you, came in your note, i 
now your quite blessed letter. So I call it been 
it testified to my having so happily given you t' 
particular pleasure which is the finest, I think, < 
can feel—the joy in short that you allude to f 
that I my.self rejoice in your taking. Splen 
llupert indeed—and splendid you, in the gen 
osity of your emotion 1 

I had stupidly overlooked that preliminj 
lyric, with its^ so charming climax of an ima 
liut I think—if you won’t feel me over-contenti- 
for it—that your reasoning a propos of “heav 
given” &c. rather halts as to the matter of rhy 
and sense, or in other words sense and poetic 



pression. Note well that, poetically speaking, it’s 
not the sense that’s the expression, the “rhynie” 
or whatever, hut those things that arc the sense, 
and that they so far betray it when they find for 
the “only” words any but the ideally right or the 
(so to speak) quietly proud. However, I didn’t 
mean to plunge into these depths — there are too 
many other depths now; I only meant to tell you 
how I participate and to be yours, in this, all 
faithfully, 

Henky James. 


To Mrs, Wharton. 

Lieut. Jean du Bmiil de St. Germain, distinguished 
cavalry officer, sociologist, traveller, was killed in action 
near Arras, February 22, 1916. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

April 8rd, 191/5. 

Dearest Edith, 

Bounties unacknowledged and unmeasured 
continue to flow in from you, for this a.in., after 
your beautiful letter enclosing your copy of M. 
Seguicr’s so extraordinai'ily fine and touching one, 
arrive your two Uvraisoiis of the Revue containing 
the Dixmude of which you wrote me. It is quite 
heartbreakingly noble of you to find initiative for 
the rendering and the remembering of such services 
and such assui’ances, for I my.self ga'ze at ahnost 
a 7 iy display of initiative as I .should stare at a 
passing charge of cavalry down the Brompton 
Road—where wc haven’t come to that yet, though 
wc may for one reason and another indeed soon 
have to. One is surrounded in fact here with more 
affirmations of energy tlian you might gather from 
some of the accounts of matters that appear in 


the sore and sterile unresting imagination. I can’t 
proceed upon it after your sublime fashion—and 
in fact its aching life is a practical destruction of 
every other sort, which is why I call it sterile. But 
the extent, all the same, to which one will have 
inwardly and darkly and drearily and dreadfully 
lived I—-with those victims of nervous horror in 
the ambulance'chureh, the little chanting country 
church of the deadly serried beds of your Verdun 
letter, and those others, the lacerated and untended 
in the “fetid stable-heat” of the other place and 
the second letter—all of whom live 'loiLh me and 
haunt and “inhibit” me. And so does your friend 
du Breuil, and his friend your admirable corre¬ 
spondent ^in what a nobleness and blest adequacy 
of expression their feeling finds relief)—and this 
in spite of my having neither known nor seen either 
of them; Scguier creating in one to positive sick¬ 
ness the personal pang about your friend and his, 
and his letter making me feel the horror it does 
liiinsclf, even as if my affection had something at 
stake in that. But I don’t know why I treat you 
thus to the detail of one’s perpetually-renewed 
waste. You will have plenty of detail of your 
own, little waste as I see you allowing yourself. 

I haven’t yet had the hour of reading your Dix- 
mudes, which I am momentarily reserving, under 
some other pressure, but they shall not miss my 
fond care—so little has any face of the nightmare 
been reflected for me in any form of beauty as yet; 
your Verdun letter excepted. This keeps making 
mere blue-books and yellow-books and rapports 
the only reading that isn’t, or that hasn’t been, 
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below the level; through their not pretending to 
express but only giving one the material. As it 
happens, when your Revues came I was reading 
Georges Ohnet and in one of the three fascicules 
of his Bourgeois de Paris that have alone, as yet, 
turned up here! and reading him, ma foi, with 
deep submission to his spell! Funny enough to be 
redevable at tJiis time of day to tliat genius, who 
lias come down from the cross where poor van¬ 
quished Jules Leinaitrc long ago nailed him up, 
as if to work fresh miracles, dancing for it on 
Jules’s very grave. But he is in fact extraordi¬ 
narily vivid and candid and amusing, with tlie 
force of an angry little hunchback and a perfect 
and quite gratifying vulgarity of passion; also, 
probably, with a perfect enormity of vente —in 
which one takes pleasure. 

Easter has operated to clear London in some¬ 
thing like the fine old way—we would really seem 
to stick so much to our fine old ways. I don’t 
truly know what to make of some of them—and 
yet don’t let yourself siqipose from some of such 
appearances that the stiffness and toughness of 
the country isn’t on the whole deeper than any¬ 
thing else. Such at least is my own indefeasible 
conviction — or impression. It’s the queerest of 
peoples—with its merits and defects so extraor¬ 
dinarily parts of each other; its wantonness of 
refusals—in some of these present ways—such a 
part of its attachment to freedom, of the indi¬ 
vidualism which makes its force that of a collec¬ 
tion of individuals and its voluntaryism of such a 
strong quality. But it won’t be the defects, it will 
be the merits, I believe, that will have the last 
word. Strange that the country should need a 
still bigger convulsion — for itself; it does, how¬ 
ever, and it will get it — and will act under it. 
France has had hers in the form of invasion—and 
I don’t know of what form ours will yet have to 



To Edward Marsh. 

Rupert Brooke died on a French hospital-slup in the 
Aegean Sea, April 2S, 1915, while serving with the Royal 
Naval Division. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

April 24fth, 1915. 

My dear dear Eddie, 

This is too horrible and heart-breaking. 
If there was a stupid and hideous disfigurement 
of life and outrage to beauty left for our awful 
conditions to peri>etrate, those things have been 
now supremely achieved, and no other brutal blow 
in the private sphere can better tliem for making 
one just stare through one’s tears. One liad 
thought of one’s self as advised and stiffened as 
to what was possible, but one sees (or at least I 
feel) how sneakingly one had clung to the idea of 
the happy, the favouring, hazard, the dream of 
what still might be for the days to come. But 
why do I speak of my pang, as if it had a right 
to breathe in presence of yours?—which makes me 
think of you with the last tenderness of under¬ 
standing. I value extraordinarily having seen 
him here in the happiest way (in Downing St., 
&c.) two or three times before he left England, 
and I measui’e by that the treasure of your own 
memories and the dead weight of your own loss. 
What a price and a refinement of beauty and 
poetry it gives to those splendid sonnets—which 
will enriclj our whole collective consciousness. 
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We must speak further and better, but meanwhile 
all my impulse is to tell you to entertain the pang 
and taste the bitterness for all they are “worth”— 
to Itnow to the fullest extent what has happened 
to you and not miss one of the hard ways in whieh 
it will come home. You won’t have again any 
relation of that beauty, won’t know again that 
mixture of the elements that made him. And he 
was the breathing beneficent man — and now 
turned to thisl Rut there’s something to keep 
too—his legend and his image will hokl. Relieve 
by how much I am, my dear Eddie, more than 
ever yours, 

Henry Jaihes. 


To G. W. Prothero. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

April 24th, 1915. 

Dear George, 

I can’t not thank you for your interesting 
remittances, the one about the Salubrity of the 
Soldier perhaps in particular. That paper is in¬ 
deed an admirable statement of what one is mainly 
struck with—the only at all consoling thing in all 
the actual horror, namely: the splendid personal 
condition of the khaki-clad as they overflow the 
town. It represents a kind of physical redemj)- 
tioii —and that is something, is much, so long as 
the individual case of it lasts. 

As for the President, he is really looking up. 
I feel as if it kind of made everything else do sol 
It does at any rate your all-faithful old 

Henry James. 



My dear dear Wilfred, 

1 liave been hearing from Clare and Mar¬ 
garet, and writing to them—with the effect on my 
feelings so great that even if I hadn’t got their 
leave to address you thus directly, and their im¬ 
pression that you would probably have patience 
with me, I should still be perpetrating this act, 
from tlie simple force of—well, let me say of fond 
affection and have done with it. I really take as 
much interest in your movements and doings, in 
all your conditions, as if I were Margaret her¬ 
self— such great anjiJogies prevail between the 
heavy uncle and the infant daughter when follow¬ 
ing their object up is concerned. I haven’t kept 
my thoughts off you at all—not indeed that I have 
tried I—since those days early in the winter, in that 
little London house, where you were so admirably 
interesting and vivid about your first initiations 
and impressions and I pressed you so hard over 
the whole ground, and didn’t know whether most 
to feel your acute intelligence at play or your 
kindness to your poor old gaping visitor. I’ve 
neglected no opportunity of news of you since 
then, though I’ve picked the article up in every 
and any way save by writing to you—which my 
respect for your worried attention and general 
overstrain forbade me to regard as a decent act. 
At the same time, when I heard of your having, 
at Crowborough or wherever, a sharp illness of 
some duration, I turned really sick myself for 
sympathy—I couldn’t see the faintest propriety 
in that. And now my sentiments hover about you 
with the closest fidelity, and when I think of the 
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stiff experience and all the strange initiations (so 
to express my sense of them) that must have 
crowded upon you, I am lost in awe at the vision. 
For you’re the kind of defender of his country to 
whom I take off my hat most abjectly and utter¬ 
ly—the thinking, feeling, refining hero, who knows 
and compares, and winces and overcomes, and on 
whose lips I promise myself one of these days to 
hang again with a gape even beyond that of last 
winter. I wish to goodness I could do something 
more and better for you than merely address you 
these vain words; however, they won’t hurt you at 
least, for they carry with them an intensity of good 
will. I won’t pretend to give you any news, for 
it’s you who make all ours—and we are now really 
in tile way, I think, of doing everything conceiv¬ 
able to back you up in that, and thereby become 
worthy of you. America, my huge queer country, 
is being flouted by Germany in a manner that looks 
more and more like a malignant design, and if this 
should (very soon) truly appear, and that weight 
of consequent prodigious resentment should be 
able to do nothing else than throw itself into the 
scale, then we should be backing you up to some 
purpose. The weight would in one way and an¬ 
other be overwhelming. But these are vast issues, 
and I have only wanted to give you for the mo¬ 
ment my devotedcst personal blessing. Think of 
me as in the closest sustaining communion with 
Clare, and don’t for a moment dream that I pro¬ 
pose — I mean presume — to lay upon you the 
smallest burden of notice of the present beyond 
just letting it remind you of the fond faith of 
yours, my dear Wilfred, all affectionately, 

Henry James. 



Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

June Gth, 1915. 

Dearest Eddie, 

I thank you ever so kindly for this advance 
copy of Rupert’s volume, which you were right 
(and blest!) in feeling that I should intensely 
prize. I have been spending unspeakable hours 
over it—heart-breaking ones, under the sense of 
the stupid extinction of so exquisite an instrument 
and so exquisite a being. Immense tlie generosity 
of his response to life and the beauty and variety 
of the forms in which it broke out, and of wliich 
these further things are such an enriching exhibi¬ 
tion. His place is now very high and very safe— 
even though one walks round and round it with the 
aching soreness of having to take the monument 
for the man. It’s so wretched talking, really, of 
any “place” but his place Vbith us, and in our eyes 
and affection most of all, the other being such as 
could wait, and grow with all confidence and imwcr 
'(fihilc waiting. He has something, at any rate, one 
feels in this volume, that puts him singularlj’’ apart 
even in his eminence—the fact that, member of the 
true high company as he is and poet of the strong 
wings (for he seems to me extraordinarily strong,) 
he has charm, in a way of a kind that belong to 
none of the others, who have their beauty and 
abundance, their distinction and force and grace, 
whatever it may be, but haven’t that particular 
thing as he has it and as he was going to keep on 
having it, since it was of his very nature—by which 
I mean that of his genius. The point is that I 
think he would still have had it even if he had 
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grown bigger and biggci’, and stronger and stronger 
(for this is what he iioould have done,) and thereby 
been almost alone in this idiosyncrasy. Even of 
Keats I don’t feel myself saying that he had charm 
—it’s all lost in the degree of beauty, which some¬ 
how allows it no chance. But in Rupert (not that 
I match them!) there is the beauty, so great, and 
then the cliarm, different and playing beside it and 
savouring of the very quality of the man. What it 
comes to, I suppose, is that he touches me most 
when he is whimsical and personal, even at the 
poetic pitch, or in the poetic purity, as he perpet¬ 
ually is. And he pcneh'ates me most when he is 
most hauntingly (or hauntedly) English—he draws 
such a real magic from his conscious reference to 
it. He is extraordinarily so even in the War son¬ 
nets—not that that isn’t highly natural too*, and 
the reading of these higlicr things over now, wliich 
one had fii*st read while he was still there to be 
exquisitely at stake in them, so to speak, is a sort 
of refinement both of admiration and of anguish. 
The present gives them such sincerity—as if they 
had wanted iti I adore the ironic and familiar 
things, the most intimately English—the Chilterns 
and the Great Lover (towards the close of which 
I recognise the misprint you speak of, but fortu¬ 
nately so obvious a one—the more flagrant the 
better—that you needn’t worry:) and the Funeral 
of Youth, awfully charming; and of course Graiit- 
chester, which is booked for immortality. I revel 
in Grantchestcr—and how it would liave made 
one love him if one hadn’t known him. As it is 
it wrings the heart! And yet after all what do they 
do, all of them together, but again express how 
life had been wonderful and crowded and fortu¬ 
nate and exquisite for him?—with his sensibilities 
all so exposed, really exposed, and yet never tak¬ 
ing the least real harm. He seems to me to have 
had in his short life so much that one may almost 



necti But good-night—with tlic lively sense that 
I must see you again before I leave town-—whieh 
won’t be, though, before early in July. I hope 
you are having less particular strain and stress 
and am yours all faithfully, 

Henry James, 


To Edward Marsh. 

This refers to a photograph of Rupert Brooke, sent by 
Mr. Marsh, and to tlic death of his friend Denis Browne, 
who WHS witli R. B. when he died. A letter from Browne, 
describing Rupert Brooke’s burial on the island of Scyros, 
had been read to H. J. by Mr. Marsh the day before 
the following was written. 


21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

June 13th, 1915. 

Dearest Eddie, 

The photogi’aph is wonderful and beautiful 
—and a mockery! I mean encompassed with such 
an ache and such a pang that it sets up for one’s 
vision a regularly accepted, unabated pain. And 
now you have another of like sort, tlie fruit of this 
horrible time—which I presume almost to share 
with you, as a sign of the tenderness I bear you. 
I wish indeed that for this I might once have seen 
D. B,, kind brothcring D. B., the reading by you 
of whose letter last night, under the pang of his 
extinction, the ghost telling of the ghost, moved 
me more than I could find words for. He brothered 
you almost as much as he had brothered Rupert 


—and I could almost feel that he practically a 
little brothered poor old me, for which I so 
thank his spirit! And this now the end of his 
brothering! Of any tiling more in his later letter 
that had any relation you will perhaps still some 
day tell me. . . . 

Yours all faithfully, 

Hkniiy James. 


To Compton Mackenzie. 

Mr. Mackenzie was at this time attached to Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s headquarters with the Dardanelles Expedi¬ 
tionary Force. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W, 

.Tunc 18th, 1915, 

My dear Monty, 

All this while have I remained shamefully 
in your debt for interesting news, and I am 
plunged deeper into that condition by your admi¬ 
rable report from the Dardanelles in this a.m.’s 
Times, I am a backward being, alas, in tliese days 
when so much is forward; our public anxieties 
somehow strike for me at the roots of letter-writ¬ 
ing, and I remain too often dumb, not because I 
am not thinking and feeling a thousand tlungs, 
but exactlj*^ because I am doing so to such in¬ 
tensity. You wrote me weeks ago that you had 
finished your new novel—which information took 
my breatli away (I mean by its windlike rush) — 
and now has come thus much of the remainder of 
the adventure for which th.at so grandly liberated 
you and which I follow with the liveliest partici¬ 
pation in all your splendid sense of it and profit 
of it. I confess I take an enormous pleasitre in 
the fact of the exposure of the sensitive plate of 
your imagination, your tremendous attention, to 
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—for how could you ever go back to it if you 
luuln’t?—under tluit violence of rupture with the 
past which makes me ask myself what will have 
become of all that material wc were talcing for 
grunted, and which now lies there behind us like 
some vast damaged cargo diunped upon a dock 
and unfit for human purchase or consum 2 >tion. I 
seem to fear that I shall find myself seeing your 
recently concluded novel as through a glass darkly 
—which, however, will not prevent my immedi¬ 
ately falling upon it when it appears; as I assume, 
however, that it is not now likely to do before the 
summer’s end—by which time God knows what 
other monstrous chapters of history won’t have 
been peri)etrated I What I most want to say to 
you, I think, is that I rejoice for you with all my 
heart in that assurance of health which has en¬ 
abled you so to gird yourself and go forth. If the 
toi’rid south has always been good for you there 
must he no amount of it that you are now not get¬ 
ting—though I am naturally reduced, you see, to 
quite abjectly heljjless and incompetent supposi¬ 
tion. I hang about you at any rate with all sorts 
of vows and benedictions. I feci that I mustn’t 
make remarks about the colossal undertaking you 
are engaged in beyond saying that I believe with 
all my heart in the final power of your push. As 
for our news here the gist of that is that we are 
living witli our eyes on you and more and more 
materially backing you. My comment on you is 
feeble, but my faith absolute, and I am, my dear 
Monty, your more than ever faithful old 

Henry James. 
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P.S. I liave your address, of many integu¬ 
ments, from your mother, but feel rather that my 
inountain of envelopes should give birth to a live¬ 
lier mouse I 


To Henry Janies, junior. 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

June 24th, 1915. 

Dearest Harry, 

I am writing to you in this fashion even 
although I am writing you “intimately”; because 
I am not at the present moment in very good form 
for any free play of hand, and this machinery helps 
me so much when there is any question of pressure 
and promptitude, or above all of particular clear¬ 
ness. That is the case at present—at least I feel 
I ought to lose no more time. 

You will wonder what these rather portentous 
words refer to—but don’t be too much alarmed I 
It is only that my feeling about my situation here 
has under the stress of events come so much to 
a head that, certain particular matters further con¬ 
tributing, I have arranged to seek technical (legal) 
advice no longer hence than this afternoon as to 
the exact modus operand! of my becoming natural¬ 
ised in this country. This state of mind probably 
won’t at all surprise you, however; and I think 
I can assure you that it certainly wouldn’t if you 
were now on the scene here with me and had the 
near vision of all the circumstances. My sense of 
how everything more and more makes for it has 
been gathering force ever since the war broke out, 
and I have thus waited nearly a whole year; but 
my feeling lias become acute with the information 
that I can only go down to Lamb House now on 


tensejiy cngagea. x icei mat it i ttiKe tins step 1 
shall simply rectify a position that has become in¬ 
conveniently and uncomfortably false, making my 
civil status merely agree not only n'itli my moral, 
but with my material as well, in every kind of way. 
Hadn’t it been for the War I should certainly have 
gone on as I was, taking it as the simplest and 
easiest and even friendliest thing: hut the circum¬ 
stances are utterly altered now, and to feel with 
the country and the cause as absolutely and ar¬ 
dently as I feel, and not offer them my moral sup¬ 
port with a perfect consistency (my material is too 
small a matter), affects me as standing off or 
wandering loose in a detachment of no great dig¬ 
nity. I have spent here all the best years of my 
life—they practically have been my life: about a 
twelvemonth hence I shall have been domiciled un¬ 
interruptedly in England for forty years, and 
there is not the least possibility, at my age, and in 
my state of liealth, of my ever rettuming to the 
U.S. or taking up any relation with it as a coun¬ 
try. My practical relation has been to this one 
for ever so long, and now my “spiritual” or “senti¬ 
mental” quite ideally matclies it. I am telling you 
all this because I can’t not want exceedingly to 
take you into my confidence about it—but again I 
feel pretty certain that yon will understand me 
too well for any great number of words more to 
be needed. The real truth is that in a matter 
of this kind, under such extraordinarily special 
circumstances, one’s own intimate feeling must 
speak and determine the ease. Well, without haste 
and without rest, mine has done so, and with tl)e 
prospect of wliat I have called the rectification, a 
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sense of great reJief, a great lapse of awkward¬ 
ness, supervenes. 

I think that even if by chance your so judicious 
mind should be disposed to suggest any reserves 

I think, I say, that I should then still ask you 
not to launch them at me unless they should seem 
to you so important as to balance against iny own 
argument and, franldy speaking, my own absolute 
need and passion here; which the whole experience 
of the past year has made quite unspeakably final. 
I can’t imagine at all what these objections should 
be, however—my whole long relation to the coun¬ 
try having been what it is. Regard my proceed¬ 
ing as a simple act and offering of allegiance and 
devotion, recognition and gratitude (for long years 
of innumerable relations that have meant so much 
to me,) and it remains perfectly simple. Let me 
repeat tliat I feel sure I shouldn’t in the least have 
come to it witliout this convulsion, but one is in 
the convulsion (I wouldn’t be out of it either!) 
and one must act accordingly. I feel all the while 
too that the tide of American identity of conscious¬ 
ness with om* own, about the whole matter, rises 
and rises, and will rise still more before it rests 
again—so that every day the difference of situa¬ 
tion diminishes and the immense fund of common 
sentiment increases. However, I haven’t really 
meant so much to expatiate. What I am doing this 
afternoon is, I think, simply to get exact informa¬ 
tion—though I am already sufficiently aware of 
the question to know that after my long existence 
here the process of naturalisation is very simple 
and short. . . . My last word about the matter, 
at any rate, has to be that my deci.sion is absolutely 
tied up with my innermost personal feeling. I 
think that will only make you glad, however, and 
I add nothing more now but that I am your all- 
affectionate old Uncle, 


Henry James. 



21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 


June 25th, 1915, 


My dear Gosse, 

Remarkably enough, I should be writing 
you this evening even if I hadn’t received your in- 

tei'esting information about-, concerning whom 

nothing perversely base and publicly pernicious 
at all surprises me. He is the cleverest idiot and 
the most pernicious talent imaginable, and I await 
to see if he won’t somehow swing—! 

But il ne s’agit pas de 9 a; il s’agit of the fact 
that there is a matter I should have liked to speak 
to you of the other day when you lunched here, 
yet hung fire about through its not having then 
absolutely come to a head. It has within these 
days done so, and in brief it is this. The force 
of the public situation now at last determines me 
'to testify to my attachment to tliis country, my 
fond domicile for nearly forty years {forty next 
year,) by applying for naturalisation here: the 
throwing of my imponderable moral weight into 
the scale of her fortune is tlie geste that will best 
express my devotion—absolutely nothing else will. 
Therefore my mind is made up, and you are the 
first person save my Solicitor (whom I have had 
to consult) to whom the fact has been imparted. 
Kindly respect for the moment the privacy of it. 
I learned with horror just lately that if I go down 
into Sussex (for two or three months of Rye) I 
have at once to register myself there as an Alien 
and place myself under the observation of the 
Police, But that is only the occasion of my deci- 
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sion—it’s not in tlie least the cause. The disposi¬ 
tion itself has haunted me as Wordsworth’s sound¬ 
ing cataract haunted him —“like a passion”—ever 
since the beginning of the War. But the point, 
please, is this: that the px’ocess for me is really of 
the simplest, and may be very rapid, if I can obtain 
four honourable householders to testify to their 
knowledge of me as a respectable person, “speak¬ 
ing and writing English decently” etc. Will you 
give me the great pleasure of being one of them?— 
signing a paper to that effect? I should take it 
ever so kindly. And I should further take kindly 
your giving me if possible your sense on this 
delicate point. Should you say that our admirable 
friend the Prime Minister would perhaps be ap¬ 
proachable by me as another of the signatory four? 
—to whom, you see, great historic honour, not to 
say immortality, as my sponsors, will accrue. I 
don’t like to approacli him without your so quali¬ 
fied sense of the matter first—and he has always 
been so beautifully kind and charming to me. I 
wiU do nothing till I hear from you—but his signa¬ 
ture (which my solicitor’s representative, if not 
himself, would simply wait upon him for) would 
enormously accelerate the putting tlu’ough of the 
apiilication and the disburdening me of the Sussex 
“restricted area” alienship—which it distresses me 
to carry on my back a day longer than I need. I 
have in mind my other two sponsors, but if I could 
have from you, in addition to your own personal 
response, on which my hopes arc so founded, your 
ingenious jxrcflguration (fed by your intimacy 
with him) as to how the P.M. would “take” my 
appeal, you would increase the obligations of 
yours all faithfully, 


Henhv James. 


21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

June 29th, 1915. 

My dear Pinker, 

I .am glad to hear from you of the condi¬ 
tions in which the New York 'fribune representa¬ 
tive thinks there will be no £]ifTicult 3 ’^ over the fee 
for the iu’ticle. I have in point of fact during the 
last three or four days considerably written one— 
concerning which a question comes up which I 
hope you won’t think too tiresome. M.aking up 
my mind that something as concrete and “human” 
as possible would be my best card to play, I have 
done something about the British soldier, his 
aspect, temper and tone, and the considerations he 
suggests, as I have seen him since the beginning 
of tJie War in Hospital; where I have in fact largely 
and constantly seen him. The theme lends itself, 
by my sense, much; and I dare say I should liave 
it rather to myself—though of course there Is no 
telling I But what I have been feeling in the con¬ 
nection— having now done upwaids of 9000 
words—is that I should be very grateful for leave 
to make them 4000 (without of course extension 
of fee.) I have never been good for the mere 
snippet, and there is so much to say and to feel I 
Would you mind asking her, in reporting to her of 
what rny subject is, whether this extra thousand 
would incommode them. If she really objects to 
it I think I shall be then disposed to ask you to 
make some other application of my little paper (on 
the 4000 basis;) in which case I should propose to 
the Tribune another idea, keeping it down abso- 
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lutely to the 3000. (I’m afraid I can’t do less than 
that) My motive would probably in that case be 
a quite different and less “concrete” thing; namely, 
the expression of my sense of the way the iSriton in 
general feds about his insulation, and his being in 
it and of it, even through all this unprecedented 
stress. It would amount to a statement or picture 
of his sense of the way his sea-genius has always 
encircled and protected him, striking deep into his 
blood and his bones; so that any reconsideration of 
his position in a new light inevitably comes hard to 
him, and yet makes the process the effective develop¬ 
ment of which it is interesting to watch. I should 
call tins thing something like “The New Vision,” 
or, better still, simply “insulation”: though I don’t 
say exactly that. At all events I should be able to 
make something interesting of it, and it would of 
course inevitably take the sympathetic turn. But 
I would rather keep to the thing I have been try¬ 
ing, if I may have the small extra space, . . . 

Believe me yoms ever. 

Hunky James. 


To Frederic Harrison. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

July 3rd, 1915. 

My dear Frederic Harrison, 

I think your so interesting letter of the other 
day most kind and generous—it has greatly touched 
me. Mrs. Harrison had written me a short time 
before, even more movingly, and with equal lib¬ 
erality, and I feel my belated remembrance of you 
magnificently recognised. This has been a most 
healing fact for me in a lacerated world. How 
splendid your courage and activity and power, so 


use, in sueii a general eonaiuuii, is any uireebiuii ui 
tile mind save straight to tlic thing that most and 
only matters. However, it all comes back to that, 
and one does what one can because it’s a part of 
virtue. Also I find one is tlic better for every suc¬ 
cessful effort to bring one’s attention home. I have 
just read your “English” review of Lord Eversley’s 
book on Poland, Avliich you have made me desire at 
once to get and read—even though your vivid sum¬ 
mary makes me also falter before the hideous old 
tragedy over which the actual horrors are being re¬ 
embroidered. I thank you further for letting me 
know of your paper in the Aberdeen magazine—• 
though on reflection I can wait for it if it’s to be 
included in your volume now so soon to appear— 
I shall so straightly possess myself of that. As 
to the U.S.A., I am afraid I .suffer almost more 
than I can endure from the terms of precautionary 
“friendship” on which my country is content to re¬ 
main with the author of such systematic abomina¬ 
tions—I cover my head witii my mantle in presence 
of so much wordy amicable discussing and convers¬ 
ing and reassuring and postponing, all the wliile 
that such hideous evil and cruelty rages. To drag 
into our European miseries any nation that is so 
fortunate as to be out of tliem, and able to remain 
out with common self-respect, would be a deplorable 
wish—but that holds true but up to a certain line of 
compromise. I can’t help feeling that for the U.S. 
this line has been crossed, and that they have them¬ 
selves great dangers, from the source of all ours, to 
reckon with. However, one fortunatel}’^ hasn’t to 
decide the case or appoint the hour—the relation 
between tlie two counti’ies affects me as being on 
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a stiff downward slope at the bottom of which is 
rupture, and everything that takes place between 
them renders that incline more rapid and shoves tlie 
position further down. The material and moral 
weight that America would be able to throw into 
the scale by her productive and financial power 
strikes me as enormous. There would be no ques¬ 
tion of munitions then. What I mean is that I be¬ 
lieve the truculence of Germany may be trusted, 
from one month or one week to another now, to 
force the American hand. It must indeed be help¬ 
ful to both of you to breathe your fine air of tlie 
heights. The atmosphere of London just now is 
not positively tonic; but one must jincl a tone, and 
I am, with more faithful thought of Mrs. Harrison 
than I can express, your and her affectionate old 
friend, 

HiiNUY James. 


To H. G. Wells. 

H. J. was always inclined to be impatient of the art 
of parody. The following refers to an example of it in 
Mr. Wells’s volume. Boon, 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

July 6th, 1915. 

My dear Wells, 

I was given yesterday at a club your volume 
“Boon, etc.,” from a loose leaf in which I learn that 
you kindly sent it me and which yet appears to have 
lurked there for a considerable time undelivered. 
I have just been reading, to acknowledge it intelli¬ 
gently, a considerable number of its pages—though 
not all; for, to be perfectly frank, I have been in 
that respect beaten for the first time—or rather 
for the first time but one—by a book of yours; I 
haven’t found the current of it draw me on and 
on this time—as, unfailingly and irresistibly, be- 


it Ims imlurally not lillcd uic willi a Toiul I'lalioij. 
It i.s tlillknill of eoiu’.so for a writer U> put liim- 
«clf full// in tile place tif nnolher writer who Unds 
him extraordinarily futile and void, and wlui i.s 
moved to puhlish that to the world -and I think 
the ease isn’t easier when he happens to have en¬ 
joyed the olher writer cnoniion.slly from far Imelc; 
heenuse tlwrc has then grown up the hahit of tak¬ 
ing Homo common meeling-grotmd l/etu-een them 
for granted, and the falling away of (his is like tlie 
ccjllap.se of a hridge which made comrnuniealion 
pcKSsihle. lUit I am l)y nature more in dread i)f 
any fool’s paradise, or at least of any had jni.s- 
guidedne.ss, than In love with the idea (if a .security 
proved, and the fact that a mind as hriiliant as 
ycHiv.s can rc.solve me int<» such an \inmiligaled 
inistako, can't enjoy me in anything like the degree 
in which I like to think I may he enjoyed, makes 
me greatly want to llx myself, for as long as my 
nerves will aland it, with such a jiair <»f eyes. I 
am aware of certain things I have, and not less 
con.seicais, T helicve, of various others Unit I am 
aimplv reduced to wish I did (n* could have; .s(j I 
try, for jjossihlc light, to enter inlr) the feelings 
of a critic for whom the delleieneies so prepon¬ 
derate. 'riic dillleiilly about that elVort, liowev'cr, 
is that one can’t keep it up -one lim to fall liaek 
on one’s sense of one’s good pnrls —one’s own 
scn.se; and I at least should have to do that, I 
think, even if your in'ctiire were painted with a 
more searching hriisli. For I shtadd otherwise 
seem to forget what It is that my poetic and my 
appeal to experience rest upon. They rest upon 
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my measure of fulness—fulness of life and of 
the projection of it, wliicli seems to you such an 
emptiness of both. I don’t mean to say I don’t 
wish I could do twenty things I can’t—many of 
which you do so livingly; but I confess I ask my¬ 
self what would become in that case of some of 
those to which I am most addicted and by wliich 
interest seems to me most beautifully producible. 
I hold that interest may be, must be, exquisitely 
made and created, and that if we don’t make it, 
we who undertake to, nobody and nothing will 
make it for us; though nothing is more possible, 
nothing may even be more certain, than that my 
quest of it, my constant wish to run it to earth, 
may entail the sacrifice of certain things tliat are 
not on the straight line of it. However, there are 
too many things to say, and I don’t think your 
chapter is really inquiring enough to entitle you 
to expect all of them. The fine thing about the 
fictional form to me is that it opens such widely 
different windows of attention; but that is just 
why I like the window so to frame the play and 
the process I 

T'aitlifully yours, 

Henky James. 


To H. G. Wells. 

Witli reference to the following letter, Mr. Wells kindly 
allows me to quote a passage from his answer, dated 
July 8, 1916, to the preceding: “ . . . There is of course 
a real and very fundamental difference in our innate and 
developed attitudes towards life and literature, U'o you 
literature like painting is an end, to mo literature like 
architecture is a means, it has a use. Your view was, I 
felt, altogether too prominent in the world of criticism 
and I assailed it in lines of Imrsh antagonism. And writ¬ 
ing that stuff about you was the first escape I Imd from 
the obse.ssion of this war. Boon is just a waste-paper 





self. But since it was 2 )iiiited I have regretted a Jmndred 
times that I did not express our profound and incurable 
difference and contrast with a better grace. . . In a 
further letter to Henry James, dated July 18, Mr. Wells 
adds: “I don’t clearly understand your concluding phrases 
—which shews no doubt how completely they define our 
dilTcroncc. When you say ‘it is art that makes life, makes 
interest, makes importance,’ I can only read sense into it 
by assuming that you arc using ‘art’ for every conscious 
human activity. I use the word for a research and attain¬ 
ment that is teclinical and special. . . 

Dictated. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Chcync Walk, S.W. 

July 10th, 1916. 

My dear Wells, 

I am bound to tell you that I don’t think 
your letter makes out any sort of case for the bad 
manners of “Boon,” as far as your indulgence in 
them at the expense of your poor old H. J. is con¬ 
cerned—I say “youi*” simply because he has been 
yours, in the most liberal, continual, sacrificial, the 
most admii'ing and abounding critical way, ever 
since he began to know your writings: as to which 
you have had copious testimony. Your compari¬ 
son of the book to a waste-basket strikes me as the 
reverse of felicitous, for what one throws into that 
receptacle is exactly what one doesn’t commit to 
publicity and make the affirmation of one’s esti¬ 
mate of one’s contemporaries by. I should liken 
it much rather to the preservative portfolio or 
drawer in which what is withheld from the basket 
is savingly laid away. Nor do I feci it anywhere 
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evident that my “view of life and literature,” or 
what you impute to me as such, is earrying every¬ 
thing before it and becoming a public menace—so 
unaware do I seem, on the contrary, that my prod¬ 
ucts constitute an example in any measurable 
degree followed or a cause in any degree success- 
fuliy pleaded: I can’t but think that if tliis were 
the ease I should find it somewhat attested in their 
circulation—which, alas, I have reached a very 
advanced age in the entirely defeated hope of. 
But I have no view of life and literature, I main¬ 
tain, other than that our form of the latter in 
especial is admirable exactly by its range and 
variety, its plasticity and liberality, its fairly liv¬ 
ing on the sincere and shifting experience of the 
individual practitioner. That is why I have always 
so admired your so free and strong application of 
it, the particular rich receptacle of intelligences 
and impressions emptied out with an energy of its 
own, that your genius constitutes; and that is in 
particular why, in my letter of two or three days 
since I pronounced it curious and interesting that 
you should find the case I constitute myself only 
ridiculous and vacuous to the extent of your having 
to proclaim your sense of it. The curiosity and 
the interest, however, in this latter connection are 
of course for my mind those of the break of per¬ 
ception (perception of the veracity of my variety) 
on the part of a talent so generally inquiring and 
apprehensive as yours. Of course for myself I live, 
live intensely and am fed by life, and my value, 
whatever it be, is in my own kind of expression 
of that. Therefore I am pulled up to wonder by 
the fact that for you my kind (my sort of sense 
of expression and sort of sense of life alike) doesn’t 
exist; and that wonder is, I admit, a disconcerting 
comment on my idea of the various appreeiability 
of our addiction to the novel and of all the per¬ 
sonal and intellectual history, sympathy and curi- 



from tile claim iJiat there are any differences 
whatever in the anvcnability to art of forms of 
literature aesthetically determined, and hold your 
distinction between a form that is (like) painting 
and a form that is (like) architecture for wholly 
null and void. There is no sense in which archi- 
tectiu’e is aesthetically “for use” that doesn’t leave 
any other art whatever exactly as much so; and so 
far from that of literature being irrelevant to the 
literary report upon life, and to its being made 
as interesting as possible, I regard it as relevant in 
a degree that leaves everything else behind. It is 
art that makes life, makes interest, makes impor¬ 
tance, for our consideration and application of 
these things, and I know of no substitute whatever 
for tlie force and beauty of its process. If I were 
lloon I should say that any pretence of such a 
substitute is helpless and hopeless humbug; but 
I wouldn’t be Boon for the world, and am only 
yours faithfully, 

Henry James. 


To Henry James, junior. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

July 20th, 1916. 

Dearest Harry, 

How can I sufficiently tell you how moved 
to gratitude and appreciation I am by your good 
letter of July 0th, just received, and the ready 
understanding and sympathy expressed in which 


are such a blessing to mel I did proceed, after 
writing to you, in the sense I then explained—the 
impulse and the current were simply irresistible; 
and the business has so happily developed that I 
this morning .received, with your letter, the kindest 
possible one from the Home Secretary, Sir John 
Simon, I mean in the personal and private way, 
telling me tliat he has just decreed the issue of my 
certificate of Naturalisation, which will at once 
take effect. It will have thus been beautifully ex¬ 
pedited, have “gone through” in five or six day.s 
from the time my papers were sent in, instead of 
the usual month or two. He gives me his blessing 
on the matter, and all is well. It will probably 
interest you to know that the indispensability of 
my step to myself has done nothing but grow since 
I made my application; like Martin Luther at 
Wittenberg “I could no other,” and the relief of 
feeling corrected an essential falsity in my i)osi- 
tion (as determined by the War and what has 
happened since, also more particularly'what has 
not happened) is greater than I can say. I have 
testified to my long attachment here in the only 
way I could—tliough I certainly shouldn’t have 
done it, under the inspiration of our Cause, if the 
U.S.A. had done it a little more for me. Then I 
should have tin-own myself back on that and been 
content with it; but as this, at the end of a year, 
hasn’t taken place, I have had to act for myself, 
and I go so far as quite to think, I hope not fatu¬ 
ously, that I shall have set an exam 2 >le and shown 
a little something of the way. But enough— 
there it isl . . . 

Ever your affectionate old British Uncle, 

Henry James. 



ATJLy III 

Your good IrltiT nmkcs mo fool tlmt you 
will 1)0 iuloroslod lo know limt siuco llii.s uftov- 
noon ,l hdvo boon nlilo to say Civis Hrltiiuniou.s 
.siiiul My Corlilioalo of Naluralisaliou wun ro~ 
rcivod liy 1113' Solioitor this a.iu., and a fow houv.s 
ng(* 1 look the Oath of Allogianoo, in his olUoo, 
hoJ’ore a Comniissiojior. 'Djc odd lldng Is that 
nothing sconis lo havi* liapponod and that f cton't 
fed a hit di/feirn(; »<» that J see not at all how 
nssoeiated I have licetune, hul; that T was really Ich) 
as.sooiated hofore for any nominal diango to matter. 
'I’lu! proeess has only shown mo what I virlually 
xuas - so that it’s rallicr disappoltding in respect 
lo aeult! .sotjsation. I hnxH'uU any, 1 hlu.sh 1<j con¬ 
fess I . . . 

J Djank y»)U enormousl)' for your eordldenlial 
passage, which is int)st iulereslitig ami heartening. 
, . . And let na; metdicai in exeliange for j'our 
conlldence. that a friend Itild mo this aflorjioon 
that ho had heen within a few days talking with 
—>—,0110 of the American naval attaches, whoso 
oompclcnco ho ranks high and Itt whom he had put 
some (|uesliori relative to the naval ncuhc (»f the 
oondilion of these ishuuls. 'I'o wliicl> the reply had 
heen; ‘'You may lake it from mo llml Eng¬ 
land is ahsolulely impregnahlc and invineihle” " * 

and--•repealed ov<'r •"iiniircgjiahle and invin- 

cihlcl” Which kind of did me good. 

Tict inc come up and sit on j'our terrace stano 
near August aflcrtusai—I can always he rung up, 
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you know: I Uke it—and believe me yours and 
your wife’s all faithfully, 

Henry James. 


To John S. Sargent. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheync Walk, S.W, 

July 30th, 1916. 

My dear John, 

I am delighted to hear from you that you 
are writing and sending to Mrs. Wharton in the 
good sense you mention. It will give her the 
greatest pleasure and count enormously for her 
undertaking. 

Yes, I daresay many iVinericans mil be shocked 
at my “step”; so many of them appear in these 
days to be shocked at everything that is not a 
reiterated blandishment and slobberation of Ger¬ 
many, with recalls of ancient “amity” and that 
sort of thing, by our Government. I waited long 
months, watch in hand, for the latter to show some 
sign of intermitting these amiabilities to such an 
enemy—the very smallest would have sufficed for 
me to throw myself back upon it. But it seemed 
never to come, and the misrepresentation of my 
attitude becoming at last to me a thing no longer 
to be borne, I took action myself. It would really 
have been so easy for the U.S. to have “kept” (if 
they had cared to!) yours all faithfully, 

Henry James. 



I lm\’o u linivi- U'UtT fnmi yon whiyli is 1(H) 
jn)\i\V {intl Iho vt'iisoii of llml is lliiit I 

iKs-iniic; .sonic forlniKlil ngo a Hrilisli 
You niiiy jarinius iiol Imvi* limi awmv llmL I 
wiisu’L one il .showed, I hclicvo. .so lillio*. lull 
[ iiiid in fiwL In tlo UiiiiK-s, of no giriit flnlniriilion, 
lo take on llic fluiraeler ninl tcHliTy to niy foiitl 
imasion for Uio cause for whieli you art* making 
so very Jiuu’h gniudei* sUll a elomoustralion; so 
that now at any I'aU* eivis IJrilannieus mtiu, inid 
Uku'o’h no inislaki* nlioul it. Well, lla* jioiul is that 
lliiH ahsolulely natural and inevilahle olTer of my 

allegiance — a jamr lluug hut niy own.ami tin* 

ainiahle aeet'lilanee of it hy the powers to wliieli I 
aj»i>lieil, have drawn ilown on my devoted head an 
avalanche of leUer.s, the friendliest and inosl^ wel¬ 
coming, henealh whieh 1 slill lie gasping. M hey 
have uuHpeakalily touched and juslilied me, hut 1 
hriisli them nil aside to-inghl, few of them as 1 have 
in [iroporlion heen aide yet to answer, in order 
to tell ymi that their ellVel iiiion me all together 
isn’t a paleli on the pride ami pleasure I have in 
hearing from //oa, uiul that I find your ulalily Lo 
write to me, and jaair aweet eare to do .so. in your 
fanlaHlie condiliona, the most wonderful am! heau- 
tiful thing that ha.s ever happened. Dear and 
(lelighlfid to me ia the gallant good liinmair of your 
letter, which inakcK me take what yeai tell me ns 
if I wore iiiiitc monstrously near yeai. One doesn’t 
know what to say or <Ui in presenee of the general 
anrl partienhir Irish perversity ami imspeaknliilily 
{as your vivid page rcllects it*,) that is, rather. 
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nobody knows, to any good effect, but yourself— 
it makes me so often ask if it isn’t, when all’s said 
and done and it has extorted the tribute of our 
grin, much more trouble than it’s worth, or ever 
can be, a 2 Kl in short too, quite too, finally damning 
and discouraging. However, I am willing it 
should display its grace while you are there to give 
them, roundabout you, your exquisite care, and I 
can fall back on my sense of your* rare psychologic 
intelligence. Your “Do write to me” goes to my 
heart, and your “I don’t think the Russian affair 
as bad as it seems” goes to my head—even if it 
noit) be .seeming pretty bad to us here. But there’s 
comfort in its having apparently cost the enemy, 
damn his soul to hell, enormously, and still being 
able to do so and to keep on leaving him not at all 
at his ease. I believe in that vast sturdy people 
quand memc—though heaven save us all from 
cheap optimism. I scarce know what to say to 
you about things “here,” unless it be that I hold 
we are not really in the least such fools as we 
mo.stly seem bent on appearing to the world, and 
that on the day when we cease giving the most 
fantastic account of ourselves possible by tongue 
and pen, on that day there will be fairly something 
the matter with us and we shall be false to our re¬ 
markably queer genius. Our genius is, and ever 
has been, to insist urbt et orhi that we live by mud¬ 
dle, and by muddle only—^while, all the while, our 
native character is never really abjuring its stout¬ 
ness or its capacity for action. We have been 
stout from the most ancient days, and arc not a 
bit less so than ever—only we should do better if 
we didn’t give so much time to writing to the 
papers that we are impossible and inexcusable. 
That is, or seems to be, queerly connected with our 
genius for being at all —so that at times I hope I 
shall never see it foregone: it’s the mantle over 
which the country truly forges its confidence and 



gothcr, und Ihe (iron ol Ihc i»ri»lanc lue ah.solutu ™ 
iVir I (lou’l c«il IIk? ccnsck'ss and iiljujuilaus Jiiili- 
tavy I'ooU'all (not footballI) iM'ofanc', and all Ibis 
quarter tif llic town simply bristles wilh soldit'rs 
aiul for the nmst part extremely good-looking ones. 
I really think we must be roping them m in mueh 
greater numbers than we nlhnv when we write to 
tlie Times—otherwise b don’t know what we mean 
by HO many. Cbaalnight, my dear, d<.'ar boy, I 
liopc you have harmonious news of t'lare dier 
father has just weleomed me in (he most genial 
way to the national fohl. 1 haven’t lately written 
to her, beeause in the eonditicuis 1 have absolutely 
nothing to say to her but that 1 feel her to be in 
perfeetion the warrior’s bride—and she knows 
that. 

Yours und her.s, dearest AVilfre<l, all devotedly, 

II'k.nrv Jamkh. 


To JfUfmUIld (rOHHC, 

JJI Carlyle Mansions, 
Cheyne AVallc, S.AV. 

August ‘2ftth, lOl.'lf. 

My dear Gossc, 

I have had a bad sick week, juostly in bed 
—with j)utling pen to paper quite out of rny 
power: otherwise I should sooner have thanked 
you for the ho gencrou.s spirit of that letter, and 
told you, wilh emotion, how much it has touched 
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me, I am really more overcoHie than I can sa}’’ 
by your having been able to indulge in such free¬ 
dom of mind and grace of speculation, during 
these dark days, on behalf of my poor old rather 
truncated edition, in fact entirely frustrated one 
—which has the grotesque likeness for ine of a sort 
of miniature Ozymandias of Ifigypt (“look on my 
W 07 'kSj ye mighty, and despair 1”)—round wlncli 
the lone and level sands stretch further away than 
ever. It is indeed consenting to be waved aside a 
little into what was once blest literature to so much 
as answer the question you are so handsomely im¬ 
pelled to make—but my very statement about the 
matter can only be, alas, a melancholy, a blighted 
confusion. That Edition has been, from the point 
of view of profit either to the publishers or to my¬ 
self, practically a complete failiu’c; vaguely speak¬ 
ing, it doesn’t sell—that is, my annual report of 
what it does—the whole 24 vols.—in this country 
amounts to about £25 from the Macmillans; and 
the ditto from the Scribners in the U.S. to very 
little more. I am 2>ast all praying for anywhere; 
I remain at my age (which you know,) and after 
my long career, utterly, insurmountably, unsale¬ 
able. And the original preparation of that col¬ 
lective and selective series involved really the 
extremity of labour—all my “earlier” things—of 
which the Bostonians would have been, if included, 
one—were so intimately and interestingly revised. 
The edition is from that point of view really a 
monument (like Ozymandias) which has never had 
the least intelligent critical justice done it—or any 
.sort of critical attention at all paid it—and the 
artistic problem involved in my scheme was a deej) 
and exquisite one, and moreover was, as I held, 
very effectively solved. Only it took such time— 
and such taste—in other words such aesthetic 
light. No more commercially thankless job of the 
literary order was (Prefaces and all —they of a 


over-^a the beff TT ^ to 

pany ^th a small «Pd also in com- 

omissions. But bv tbi« *?f provisional 

jffiappointoSfllS * »r“. 

begun to announce itself as fvirtnfw 

we stopped short where we 

couple of dozen volumes were out S 

ment, some seven or eiffbt *' mo- 

ever has been added 1o ^ ^ 

little enough apSS„™ „5l i* 

Your good impression of the'BMte'™ 
moves me—the thino- xJ^l ^ostomans greatly 

publication in the Cem,^w whatever on 

and the late R. W. Gilder of tb ** 
me at tlie time that 

anything that appeared^o littll f ^“tiHshed 
readers. I felt^onf if interest them 

pobably rather a remarkable*f/f*^f^i.*^*^* it was 

but I never was vervTbrfobjectivity— 
and seem to recall that I f^und 
■material, after I had l^rhii’h ‘h® 

acme illusion, less interSm„ f j“ ‘f’ 

I had assumed it to be. Alltfpt”^ i*cpaying than 

liked to review it for'the Editio^™^*? have 

come out a much truer flnd * ^~~^^ have 

(it was meant to be curiouQ ®'“‘mus thing 

there can be no questCTth^^^^ hut 

bonate Preface to have beeS 


that is a thing and hope to 

I am doing my best to fee^^De^ 

go out this afternoon phihp’s transfer to 

exceedingly with you j^g ^ot yet 

Prance. We j X am yours and your 

before over everything and f 

■wife’s more than ever, jl. J • 




To Mrs. «)•«><*“*■ , 

•A Rifle 

tieut. Wilfred Sheridan^ Bfl 

at Loos, September 26, 19 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

nhevne WalK> 

October 4th, 1916. 

Dearest, dearest Clare^ kinde^ of 

I have hewd ^ (for poor bafflmg 

Pathers, and yet ^is^oes to \datedness. 

personal reasons) with presence, and 

The l^o^ScV°^danV^wth suSi wretched emp^ 
litito Mrs. Sheri^ns, ^ paralysing; and yet, 

::;|^;.helpjess haj^ J^^Uwe oFhow my 
feyjiti as I vpjnff racked and torn, of Wu 

Is to ds being splendour and 

fred^tiijielovedest jm g radiantly wrapped and 
devotion ;in which he is au raui 





- - - ^ 

of him? I can’t pretend to utter to you words of 
“consolation”—vainest of dreams: for what is 
your suffering but the measure of his virtue, his 
cliarm and Ins beauty?—every tiling we so loved 
him for. But I sec you marked with bis glory too, 
and so intimately associated with his noble legend, 
with the light of it about you, and about his chil¬ 
dren, always, and the precious privilege of making 
him live again whenever one approaches you; con¬ 
vinced as I am that you will rise, in spite of the 
unspeakable laceration, to the greatness of all this 
and feel it carry you in a state of sublime privilege. 
I had sight and some sound of him during an hour 
of that last leave, just before he went off again; 
and what he made me then feel, and what his face 
seemed to say, amid that cluster of relatives in 
which I was the sole outsider (of which too I was 
extraordinarily proud,) is beyond ail expression. 
I don’t know why I presume to say such things 
—I mean poor things only of mine, to you, all 
stricken and sliaken as you are—and then again 
I know how any touch of his noble humanity must 
be unspeakably dear to you, and that you’ll go on 
getting the fragrance of them wherever he passed. 
I think with imutterahlc tenderness of those days 
of late last autumn when you were in the little 
house off the hidgware Road, and tlie humour and 
gaiety and vivid sympathy of his talk (about his 
then beginnings and conditions) made me hang 
spellbound on his lips. But what memories are 
these not to you, and how can one speak to you 
at all without stirring up the deeps? Well we are 
all in them xoith you, and with his mother—and 
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may I speak of his father?—and with his children, 
and we cling to you and cherish you as never be¬ 
fore. I live with you in thought every step of the 
long way, and am yours, dearest Clare, all de¬ 
votedly and sharingly, 

Henry James. 


To Hugh Walpole. 

21 Carlyle Mansions, 

Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

Nov. 13th, 1915. 

... I take to my heart these blest Cornish 
words from you and thank you for them as articu¬ 
lately as my poor old impaired state permits. It 
will be an immense thing to see you when your own 
conditions permit of it, and in that fond vision I 
hang on. I have been having a regular hell of a 
summer and autumn {that is more particularly 
from the end of July:) through the effect of a bad 
—an aggravated — heart-crisis, during the first 
weeks of which I lost valuable time by attributing 
(under wrong advice) my condition to mistaken 
cau.ses; but I am in the best hands now and appar¬ 
ently responding very well to very helpful treat¬ 
ment. But the past year has made me feel twenty 
years older, and, frankly, as if my knell had rung. 
Still, I cultivate, I at least attempt, a brazen front. 
I shall not let that mask drop till I have heard 
your thrilling story. Do intensely believe that I 
respond clutchingly to your every grasp of me, 
every touch, and would so gratefully be a re-con¬ 
necting link with you here—where I don t wonder 
that you’re bewildered. (It will be indeed, as far 
as I am concerned, the bewildered leading the be¬ 
wildered.) I have “seen” very few people—I see 
as few as possible, I can’t stand them, and all their 



telephone as soon as ever I shall hear it. Heaven 
speed it, dearest Hugh, and keep me all fondestly 
yours, 

Henry James. 
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